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Habits 
Build Better Men 


HE SERVICES build men along many lines—improve their 

physique, educate their minds and cultivate alertness and quick 
co-ordination of brain and muscles. And now, to round out the 
program, the development of habits of thrift has been added, 
through the cooperation of the largest life insurance company 
in the world. 

By direct request of members of the Services this company 
has established a 


United Services Insurance Plan 


HE plan is available to it—-$5 a month for the young 
all in the Services, both men, a little more for the older 
officers and men, without ones. 


regard to age, station, rank or 
service. It not only provides _ Payment of premiums is a 
protection but offers to the limited to periods of 34 of 
men opportunity to save part months, 46 months and 58 j 
of their pay which would months, corresponding to the fic 
otherwise be lost to them. 3, 4 and 5 year enlistments. SF 
Those insured thereby consti- After the second year a policy pr 
tute a separate class and any has cash, paid-up and ex- Me 
divisible surplus accruing tended insurance values and . 
under the plan will be dis- at the end of its period is paid- ~ 
tributed among members of UP: No payments 

; are required in case of total ind 


the class. 
and permanent disability. 


The insurance is limited to 
those in the Services and no This plan will develop thrift. 
physical examination is re- It will tend to build character, 
quired. The premium has_ improve morale and make bet- 
been set where the men wished _ ter men and better citizens. 


Every Man in the Services NEEDS INSURANCE 


The Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 


For information address Lt. Col. W. F. Harrell, U. S. Army, Retired, 


United Services Insurance Division of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 
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ONLY TEN MINUTES TO SPARE | 


WIND howled down over 
gage) the crest of the mountains 
and threw itself against 
} Signal Tower Z as though it would tumble the 
| flimsy structure into the valley below. March was 
—— coming to an end contrary to all tradition. The 
warmth of spring seemed as distant as in the depth of winter. 
It had been raining steadily for a week and now it had grown 
colder. The gale carried a biting chill and a large proportion 
of sleet with the rain that it swept along. 

Tower Z marked the half-way point of a forty-mile spur of 
the Midland railway, running north into the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. On the time tables of the system the 
spur was known as the Pipestone Branch because of a large 
mine of that name which stood at its head. A solitary pas- 
senger train ran daily in each direction. But the branch was a 
valuable feeder because of the coal that it carried to the main 
line. It had but a single track. 

Howard Branton, the youthful signalman at Tower Z, 
shivered a little as the wind made the small room in which he 
lived and worked tremble. Looking out from the window he 
was barely able to see the green light of the semaphore which 
indicated that the track was clear ahead. 

“Clear enough!” he muttered to himself as men will who 
spend a large part of their time alone. “It’s clear enough, all 
right, although it doesn’t really make a blamed bit of difference 
tonight. This is one rotten hole to be stuck away in—nothing 
to see, nothing to do but wait for No. 3 and No. 6, which 
usually pass without even whistling. The Division Super 
doesn’t know I’m alive. And they told me railroading was a 
fine job for a young fellow to work his way up in!” 

Branton jabbed savagely at the fire in the old-fashioned stove 
which served to heat the tower. Youth is the time for com- 
panionship, and he was lonely. He had been at Tower Z for 
more than a year, and to twenty-two a year is a long time. 
The fact that back in his home town there was a girl named 
Susan, who had intimated that she could not wait too long, did 
not add to his patience. Susan had brown eyes and a very 
modern nature. She felt sure that she saw the world very 
clearly, and it is certain that she demanded much—but Branton 
was trying to put Susan out of his mind for the present. 

It had been dark two hours now, and No. 6 had gone by at 
dusk. Unless a string of coal cars came down from the mines 
there was little chance of additional work. The coal trains 
ran on no definite schedule during the night. When enough cars 
had been filled, the dispatcher at the mine sent along a wire 
instructing the Tower Z signalman to see that the line was 
clear. This, in turn, was relayed to Tower W, which stood at 
the junction with the main line. The principal function of 
Tower Z was to guard against landslides, and particularly to 
watch the long trestle which carried the track to the south. 

It was just eight o’clock when Branton was summoned to his 
key by hearing his own call repeated. 

“No more freights,” said the dots and dashes. “Thought I’d 
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tell you, so you could turn in. It’s a 
rotten night. The rails are coated with 
Good night.” 

Branton returned the greeting. He then turned toward his 
radio receiving set, which had helped to lighten many of the 
weary hours at the tower. Possibly Susan would be listening 
to the same concert tonight, he thought, forgetting his deter- 
mination to think of her but little. The possibility comforted 
him, however, and he opened an evening paper which the crew 
of No. 6 had tossed to him and looked for the broadcasting pro- 
grams from Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. 

Outside the storm was increasing in violence. The wind 
crashed against the sides of the tower with renewed: vigor and 
bent huge trees growing nearby almost to the ground. It was 
a bad night, the worst that Branton had experienced in the 
course of his year on duty. He was glad that no trains were 
due. The steady clicking of his telegraph instrument gave 
assurance, however, that the wires were still in place. 

The radio programs that night were about as usual. Bran- 
ton determined to tune in for the program to be broadcast 
by a newspaper at Harrisburg. Much was being made of the 
fact that an opera company was in town that hight. Part of 
the performance was to be sent out into the ether. The twin 
operas “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” were to be sung. 
The tenor in the leading roles, so the account read, was named 
Signor Sanitelli. 

“All right, signor,” said Branton to himself as he twirled 
the wave-length knob on the receiving set. “Show us what 
you’ve got.” 

He adjusted the ear-piece to his head, as he seldom used the 
amplifier except when some of the miners or men on the 
freights stopped in for a brief concert on their way to the 
junction. The signalman found that the storm had affected 
the transmission but little. He listened somewhat impatiently 
to the bedtime stories, the market reports, and the fashion hints. 
Then came a series of news dispatches. Among them was one 
stating that the storm which was raging outside of the tower 
had covered a large area. Several lives had been lost in 
neighboring towns and villages. Finally, the voice of the 
a explained that the operatic performance was about 
to begin. 

Branton was amazed at the clearness with which he heard 
the pure tones of the orchestra as the music started. He lit a 
pipe and waited for the curtain to go up. Now it seemed as 
though he were actually in the theatre at Harrisburg. The 
sound of the storm faded into the background, and the voice of 
Sanitelli moved him with its beauty. Before he was well aware 
of the passage of time the opera had ended, and the last notes 
of the sobbing Pagliacci had died away. Again came the howl 
of the wind and the tattoo of the sleet against the windows 
of the tower. The voice of the announcer stated that the usual 
news dispatches would be broadcast during the intermission 
between the two operas. Branton jumped to his feet as the 
first one sounded in his ears: 
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“Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, March 28 (it said), word has just 
been received here that fifty-eight men are buried in the Pipe- 
stone mine, which is located about fifty miles north of Altoona 
in the anthracite coal fields.” 

The signalman hurried over to his telegraph key after 
throwing into position his radio amplifier, so that he would not 
have to depend on the ear-piece. He broke into the circuit and 
called the junction. 

“Haven't heard a word,” came back the answer from Tower 
W after Branton had described the message from the air. “This 
storm’s raising cain with the wires. I can’t get Altoona. How 
are your own lines?” 

“Seem O. K. so far,” said Branton. “Let me know if you 
hear anything. Relief trains may be started out, you know.” 

The radio was silent for several anxious minutes and then: 

“Later dispatches state that the officials of the Pipestone 
mine believe the entombed men have taken refuge in an old 
shaftway, and that they are alive. The accident was caused 
by the collapse of No. 1 shaft after an explosion in a passage 
in which the night shift was working. 

“The mine owners telephoned to Altoona about fifteen minutes 
ago (said a still later message). They ask for assistance in the 
shape of pulmotors, doctors, and relief crews. 

“A dispatch from the Midland railroad offices (droned on the 
voice) states that a relief train is being manned. The train will 
consist of a high-speed locomotive and two coaches. It should 
reach the mine in about two hours.” 

Branton again rushed to the telegraph key in the corner. 
Operas, as far as he was concerned, were over for the night. 
The relief train would necessarily run over the Pipestone 
Branch and past his own signal tower. It would follow the 
main line of the Midland for forty-five miles. This part of the 
journey should take about an hour. Then would come the switch 
to the branch on the last leg of the trip. The grade from the 
junction was a descending one. Here the train could travel 
from sixty to seventy miles an hour despite the ice on the rails. 

“Notice to all signalmen and dispatchers,” came a message 
just as Branton reached his key: 

“Special train leaves Altoona at 9:55 Eastern Standard time 
for mine disaster at Pipestone field. Has right of way over all 
other traffic. Tower man at Z will ” 

Here the instrument gave a final click. The signalman tried 
frantically to get the connection again. But the wires were 
cold; evidently the lines were down at some point between the 
chief dispatcher’s office at Altoona and Tower Z. He swore to 
think that the break had occurred just as he was to receive 
vital instructions. He was glad to remember that his radio set 
was still, apparently, in working order. At least he would get 
some idea of what was going on by means of the dispatches 
which would probably continue from the newspaper office at 
Harrisburg. The sound of the wind and the storm sent a chill 
of apprehension down the young man’s back. 

The broadcaster at Harrisburg sent a final message stating 
that the special train had just left Altoona and that “with one 
hundred volunteer workers, ten physicians, and twenty-five 
nurses, it is now roaring through the storm on its errand of 
mercy.” 

A low rumble sounded from the ravine to the south of the 
signal tower. It was followed by sharp cracks which rose 
above the turmoil of the storm. Branton, horrified, heard the 
grinding of timbers and the crash and thunder of tons upon 
tons of earth in motion. The detonations, which reminded him 
of artillery fire, first made him think that part of the mountain 
was bearing down on the tower. He started for the door, but 
then the sounds ceased and only the storm remained. 

The signalman glanced in the direction of his telegraph key 
to see, whether by some miracle, connections had been reestab- 
lished. But no signal came from the wire. Taking down a 
flashlight from a shelf he opened the door of the tower and was 
almost thrown back into the room by the force of the wind. 
With the gale blowing full in his face, he groped his way down 
the ice-coated track to the trestle across the ravine, which 
was about a hundred yards distant. His worst fears were 
realized. Part of an overhanging bluff had slipped away, due to 
undermining by the constant rain and the battering of the 
wind. The near end of the trestle had been crumpled and now 
lay twisted in the gorge. The single track of the Pipestone 
Branch ended in mid-air. 

“. . . With one hundred volunteer workers, ten physicians, 
and twenty-five nurses on board, the special train is now roar- 
ing through the rain and wind on its errand of mercy xa 

The last dispatch from Harrisburg throbbed through his mind. 
The special was due at Tower W at the junction within an hour, 
and once the onrushing train had turned into the branch line 
no power on earth could stop it from plunging off the end of 
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hee oo trestle and crashing into the gorge with all on 
ard. 

For a moment Branton considered the possibility of building 
a fire, of burning the signal tower itself, in the hope that the 
glare against the sky might warn the engineer of the special 
that disaster lay ahead. Then he remembered that the track 
curved just before the trestle, and that a steep cliff obscured 
the view. The special, coasting on the down-grade from the 
junction, would be running at fearful speed. The signalman 
again groped his way to the side of the gorge and stood peering 
into darkness. The nearest bridge was two miles above, and 
the first house on his side of the canyon even farther. By the 
time that he could reach a telephone it might be too late. And, 
besides, the first duty of the tower guard was to remain at his 
post. 

He hurried back to his tiny office, but the wires were still 
silent. Branton could not get connections in either direction. 

The situation, he reflected, was hopeless. A long-abandoned 
mining company had dammed the stream almost opposite the 
tower and because of this obstruction a deep body of water, a 
hundred yards across and a half mile long, had been formed. 
The trestle was just below the dam. Help might lie across the 
stream; but Branton had no boat, and he could not swim well 
enough to get across in that way. The only boat he knew of was 
moored on the other side. The Fates seemed to have considered 
every factor and thrown them all against him. Branton knew 
that to clamber down below the dam would be suicidal, for the 
precipitous rocks were coated with ice. To go around the head- 
waters of the dam would take too long. The spring freshets 
meant that a full head of water was thundering over the dam, 
so he could not walk across that. And, besides, came the ever- 
present reminder from the code of the tower man: he could 
not leave his post for more than a very few minutes! 

While Branton had been out of the tower, the second of two 
operas had started. An audience at the Harrisburg Opera 
House sat warm and dry and unconcerned while a train rushed 
on to destruction in an effort to save the entombed miners. The 
— seemed peculiarly loud, and made him feel the more help- 
ess. 

The signalman was out of breath from his battle with the 
storm and weary with a feeling of horror that he must stand 
idly by, powerless to help, when the rushing train crashed off 
the trestle. Finally he dropped into a chair. In doing so his 
hand brushed against the knob that controlled the wave-length 
mechanism. The singing had just started, but instead of the 
bell-like tones of Signor Sanitelli, a piercing, wailing screech 
came from the horn. 

Branton recalled that on previous occasions the amplifier had 
given forth loud and raucous tones when the wave-length ap- 
paratus had been improperly adjusted. Suddenly he conceived 
the idea of utilizing the weird sounds. 

Only a short distance on the other side of the dam was a 
house, but it had seemed as remote as the poles, because of the 
barriers in the way. In it lived a man named Tompkins, a 
somewhat eccentric character, who had made good in the days 
when mining had been more a matter of individual hard work 
and luck. His home was crude but comfortable and, most im- 
portant of all, as Branton recalled, he had a telephone, and the 
telephone wires might still be intact. Moreover, he owned the 
solitary boat on the other side. 

Feverishly Branton took down a coil of double-strand tele- 
graph wire from the wall. He attached the ends to the receiv- 
ing set and ran headlong into the night, this time with the 
amplifier in his arms. Unrolling the wire as he went, he 
hastened along the track to the edge of the gorge. He quickly 
adjusted the wires to the horn. 

“If only Sanitelli will yell his head off now!” he muttered to 
himself as he dashed back to the tower and twirled the knob 
on the radio set. Faintly, because of the fact that the wind 
was blowing against the sound, he heard a wailing and screech- 
ing from the horn. The signalman hurried outside again, taking 
with him two small chairs, a can of kerosene and an armful of 
dry kindling wood. 

Across the water, carried by the gale, the wild sounds from 
the amplifier swept out into the night. Branton hastily piled his 
kindling wood on the ground and soaked it with the oil. Using 
his body to shield the flame of the match from the wind, he 
ignited the pile, and in a moment flames were leaping ten feet 
into the air. On the top of the glaze he threw the chairs. He 
hesitated for a moment to listen, and wished that a more 
powerful singer had been engaged by the Sanitelli Opera Com- 
pany, a soprano with a high-pitched voice, or Caruso at his best. 
“If only Tompkins will come out of his cabin and look across 

(Continued on page 57) 
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JHE PUDDLE JUMPER—for 
such we had facetiously 
dubbed our “cross country” 
Ford—suddenly climbed out of the deep ruts of 
the old cart road that we had been following, and 
dashed madly out across the fiat plain. John and I 
clung desperately to the rear seats, eyes bulging and muscles 
tense, expecting every minute to be catapulted over the Major’s 
head and out of the machine. 

“For the love o’ Pete, Major, have a heart!” gasped John, as 
an ant hill suddenly boosted the rear end of the car high in 
the air. 

The burly form behind the wheel paid not the slightest 
attention to our entreaties, but maintained a breakneck speed 
until we had topped a slight rise which afforded us a better 
view of the surrounding country. The car slid to a stop. 

“There’s your goose country,” announced the Major. A 
brown carpet of dry marsh land unrolled ahead of us, barren 
and desolate under the grey November skies. As far as the 
eyes could reach there was no break in the treeless expanse of 
this vast alluvial plain, save for the bluish blur of a mud village 
faintly visible on the horizon. Somewhere behind us was the 
low grade of the Chinese Eastern railway; beyond that the slug- 
gish Pei Ho River meandered across the province of Chihli on 
its way to the sea. A low hanging cloud of soft coal smoke 
marked the city of Tientsin from which we had started two 
hours before. Small fields of rice showed faintly green against 
the somber marsh, and these we scanned carefully with our 
glasses. Not a living thing moved within our range of vision, 
nor did a sound reach our ears. We were alone—insignificant 
dots on the face of that bleak Chinese landscape. 

John broke the silence. “I see much country,” he dryly re- 
marked, “but where are the geese?” 

No rain had fallen for months and the marshes were dry and 
cracked; the only water visible was the slight trickles in the 
bottom of the irrigation canals that crossed the low fields at 
intervals. The prospect did not look any too promising, even 
though we had been assured that wild geese frequented the 
fields of winter grain that were just beginning to show green. 

“Let’s go somewhere,” the Major replied to our badinage. He 
had engineered this hunt on the strength of reports and rumors 
to the effect that these plains were covered with geese so tame 
that no effort at all was required to bag them. Although 
skeptical, we had consented to accompany him in the forlorn 
hope that we might find a new kind of wild goose—a species that 
would obligingly allow a hunter to walk up within range. 

We re-embarked in our hybrid Ford and cruised about over 
the plains for some hours. Our route led us through the nar- 
row crooked streets of the low-roofed mud village which we 
had seen from afar. Quaintly dressed and dirty Chinese chil- 
dren gazed wonderingly at our strange conveyance, and snarl- 
ing nondescript curs chased us—snapping viciously at our tires. 
Crossing a canal on a rude shaky bridge we turned back toward 
the river. 

“This is strange,’ remarked the Major. “Those aviators 
told us they saw both geese and bustard in this locality as late 
as yesterday.” 

“Yes,” I added, “and we have heard and seen numerous flocks 
flying about the marshes near Tientsin.” 

Which was all quite true. We had seen geese every day for 
a week from the outskirts of the city where our regiment was 
quartered. Old residents of North China had regaled us with 
stories of the wonderful goose shooting to be had on these 
same plains. None of them, however, had been out this season 
on account of the roving bands of brigands that were infesting 
the country. For a while we had contented ourselves with 
shooting teal and jacksnipe near the city, but with the coming 
of the honkers we had grown restless; the Major finally declar- 
ing that he was “going goose hunting—brigands be damned!” 
So we had bundled up in our sheepskins and set forth in high 
feather, only to spend most of the day hunting instead of shoot- 
ing. For look and search as we might the landscape remained 
gooseless. 

“Let’s shoot some rabbits,” suggested John. 

The strips of uncut grass along the canal dikes harbored a 
species of large hare, not unlike our jackrabbit. John and I 
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_ ahead of the car toward where we lay, mud covered and bleed- 
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kicked these out while the Major gave 
chase in the Ford, attempting to use his 
twenty gauge repeater from behind the 
wheel. After several trials he bagged one this way, making 
a very spectacular shot as he swerved the car away from a 
hidden ditch. He returned grinning like a kid and displaying 
his furry game. 

“Tell Buffalo Bill that we don’t want to walk home,” John 
muttered nervously. “Did you see how narrowly he missed 
wrecking the car?” We prevailed upon the Major to stop risk- 
ing his life and our happiness, gathered up the few rabbits we 
had bagged, and started slowly homeward, scanning the fields 
as we rolled along. 

“I never did take any stock in aviators,” complained John. 
“They’re worse liars than fishermen.” 

“Did you expect to find waterfowl on this thrice accursed 
desert?” retorted the Major, waving his arm toward the barren 
fields we were passing. 

I opened my mouth to tell him that he had expected to find 
geese there—when my roving eye caught sight of a grey and 
white object standing motionless in a small rice field not two 
hundred yards from the road. Looking closer I counted two— 
— dozen big birds. “Look! Geese!” I hissed in an under- 
one. 

We stopped and held a hasty council of war. There was not 
enough cover about that field to hide a rabbit, and though 
those geese did appear tame we knew better than to try to walk 
up within shotgun range. 

“One of you drop off here and I'll try stalking them with 
the car,” suggested the Major. 

I laid down in a shallow depression beside the road while the 
ear made a wide circle and approached the geese from the 
other side. They did not appear at all frightened but moved 
slowly in my direction, keeping just out of range of the guns. 
I slipped the safety off my gun and waited, hardly. daring to 
breathe. My eyes were focused on a big gander who seemed to 
be leading his flock straight to destruction, and my heart beat a 
violent tattoo against my ribs as they moved still closer. They 
were within ninety yards—now eighty—a minute more and I 
would have them. Their markings were clearly visible, even to 
the black beady eyes. Visions of roast goose and a photograph 
for my collection passed through my mind as I prepared to 
spring up—but no; the leader gave the alarm and they were off 
— by the load of BB’s I flung after them in parting 
salute. 

The flock circled leisurely and alighted a short distance away, 
this time near a dike that offered some chance for a stalk. John 
took the car while the Major and I crawled rapidly up the little 
canal to a position of vantage. Again the geese moved slowly 


ing from the scratches received during our sneak up that ditch. 

“They'll fly over us this time,” promised the Major, as the 
big birds began to show signs of alarm at the approaching car. 
But they didn’t. We held our fire as they flared away just out 
of range, and I listened admiringly to the Major’s vocabulary. 

The honkers made a short hop of a quarter mile and resumed 
their feeding in the center of an open field. We drove up 
within pistol range and fired a short burst from the sub- 
machine gun, which we carried as bandit insurance. The bullets 
churned up the dust around the geese but they all escaped into 
the dusk. We suddenly realized that we were twenty miles 
from home and proceeded to make tracks. 

The next afternoon we went out again, determined to bag 
some of those “tame” geese. Having no faith in our ability to 
get within shotgun range, I had slipped a Mauser rifle into the 
car. On the way out we indulged in some target practice, 
which ended when I punctured a visiting card at one hundred 
paces. The others swore this was accidental, which it was, 
but, nevertheless, I felt sure of a goose at any reasonable range. 

Arriving at the scene of yesterday’s battle, we scanned the 
fields with glasses. Sure enough there were our geese, some 
thirty of them, feeding about a mile away. We drove up 
closer and left the car. I walked toward the flock, allowing 
the others time to reach positions on the flanks where they 
could find cover behind the clusters of round-topped Chinese 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Battles of Belleau Woods 


The Second Installment of This Very Interesting Article on an Important 
Engagement of the World War 
By Lieutenant Colonel Ernst Otto, German Army (Retired) 


E LOSSES sustained dur- 
ing these daily battles had 
reduced the companies of 
the 46lst Regiment to such 
f an extent that it became necessary to put almost 
the entire regiment on the front line, in order to at- 
tain the required strength in our main defensive line. There 
remained in reserve only the 3rd Company, directly behind the 
lst Battalion; the 9th Company, behind the 2nd Battalion; the 
365th Engineer Company, directly behind the left wing; and 
the 366th Engineer Company, near the center. Major Bischoff, 
the regimental commander, a veteran in African bush and forest 
fighting, had thus far been able to repel all American attacks 
by those methods. During the night of June 10, he was to turn 
over the left half of his regiment’s front in Belleau Woods to 
a battalion of the 4th Regiment, 28th Infantry Division. From 
the officer sent in advance he learned that this battalion was to 
relieve six weakened companies of his regiment by stationing 
only two companies on the main defense line, while the other 
two companies were to be echeloned east of the woods. Major 
Bischoff protested at once. He insisted that the customary pro- 
cedure must be avoided; that the woods were so thick that a 
counterattack coming from a deep position would be ineffective. 
His arguments did not prevail, however, as the plans of the 
28th Division had already been approved. Major Bischoff had a 
presentment of what was to be enacted on that scene in the 
next few days. To provide against the worst, he left six heavy 
machine guns in the relinquished position, but unfortunately only 
for twenty-four hours. 


Reprinted by permission from the U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings 


The losses of the 237th Division on 
June 9 amounted to 40 men killed, 6 offi- 
cers and 163 men wounded, and 3 officers 
and 57 men missing. Those of the 28th 
Division, which had taken over the new front at 10:00 a. m., 
were 9 men killed, 1 officer and 44 men wounded. 

The commander of the 28th Division, in his order of the day, 
dated June 8, addressed his tired troops as follows: 

“An American success along our front, even if only tem- 
porary, may have the most unfavorable influence on the attitude 
of the Entente and the duration of the war. In the coming 
battles, therefore, it is not a question of the possession or 
non-possession of this or that village or woods, insignificant in 
itself; it is a question whether the Anglo-American claim that 
the American Army is the equal or even the superior of the 
German Army is to be made good.”’* 

Nowhere is the thought more clearly expressed than in this 
order of Major General Bohm. 

On June 10, the main defense line along the front of the 5th 
Guard Division was shifted back to the north of Clignon Brook. 


*Der Div. Kdr. der 28 Inf. Div. hatte im Tagesbefehb vom 8 Juni 
seinen muden Truppen zugerufen: “Gewinnen die Amerikaner vor un- 
serer Front auch nur vorubergehend die oberhand, so kann dies auf 
die Stimmung der Entente und auf die Dauer des Krieges den ungun- 
stigsten Einfluss ausuben, Bei der uns bevorstehenden Gefechstatigkeit 
handelt es sich also nicht um Besitz oder Nichtbesitz eines an und fur 
sich gleichgultigen Waldes oder Dorfes, sondern um die Frage, ob es 
der englisch-amerikanischen Reklame gelingen wird, das amerikanische 
Heer als eine dem deutschen Heere ebenwurtige oder gar uberlegene 
Truppe hinzustellen.” Nirgends ist dieser Gedanke so klar zum 
Ausdruck gebracht, wie in diesem Befehle des Beneralmajor Bohm. 


BACK FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH. AN OUTFIT OF MARINES RETURNING FROM THE TRENCHES IN FRANCE 
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THE SHELL-TORN TREES OF BELLEAU WOODS, WHICH WAS ONCE A THICKLY GROWN AND VERDANT FOREST 


The main defense line of the 460th Regiment was also drawn 
back. The village of Bussiares, now but an outpost, was 
occupied only by the 3rd and 4th Companies of the 460th. This 
shift was accomplished without interference by the enemy. 

The 461st Regiment had now taken over a battalion front 
from the line of the 460th. Only the 1st Battalion of the 461st 
was now left in Belleau Woods. An attack on this battalion 
at 5:00 a. m., preceded by the heaviest artillery preparations, 
was repulsed by machine-gun and artillery fire. At the same 
time the Americans made an attack against the 2nd Battalion 
of the 40th Regiment, in the eastern half of the woods. This 
attack and a further one from the direction of Bouresches were 
both repulsed. 

The losses of that day amounted to 1 officer and 36 men 
killed, 5 officers and 132 men wounded, and 4 men missing, in 
the 237th Division; 137 men killed, 247 wounded, and 50 missing, 
in the 28th Division. 

We now come to the decisive American attack of June 11, 
executed mainly by the 2nd Battalion, 5th Marines, and the 1st 
Battalion, 6th Marines. 

At 3:30 a. m. the enemy artillery fire had reached its maxi- 
mum effectiveness. At 5:30 a. m. the 1st Battalion, 461st, was 
attacked in the western half of the woods. Our demand for an 
artillery barrage received no answer, as our signal lights 
could not be seen through the heavy fog. Nevertheless, this 
attack was beaten off. Fifty American dead lay along the front 
of the battalion. Immediately after, however, the enemy broke 
through the right wing of the 2nd Battalion, 40th Regiment, 
and appeared on the flank and rear of the 1st and 4th Companies 
of the 461st Regiment. Favored by the fog, he immediately 
renewed his attack on the front of the two companies. After 
a bitter night battle, the German companies lost three officers 
and eighty men as prisoners: the rest fought their way through 
by bayonet to the north, where they were incorporated into the 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 7th Companies of the 461st Regiment, under 
Major Hartlich, the battalion commander. Major Hartlich, 
after building a strong barricade in the woods, marched at the 
head of his companies to the counterattack, sweeping along, by 
his own example, those units exhausted by the struggles of the 
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day. This spirited procedure had its effect; by noon the 1st 
Battalion, 461st, had regained its position. 

Upon being informed of the enemy incursion, the commander 
of the 237th Division advanced the ist Battalion, 462nd Regi- 
ment, into the wood patch near Les Brusses Farm, and the 
2nd Battalion, 462nd, to point 182. The hard-pressed ist Bat- 
talion, 461st, was reenforced by the 1st and 3rd Companies of 
the 462nd, and two machine gun platoons. It should be noted 
here that in the Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 460th Regiment 
the number of influenza cases began to increase about this time 
to an alarming degree. 

On the front of the 2nd Battalion, 40th, in the eastern part of 
the woods, the first American attack had been repulsed by the 
7th and 8th Companies. However, owing to the thinness of the 
lines—against which Major Bischoff had protested in vain—the 
Americans succeeded, in a second attack, in breaking through 
the right wing of the 2nd Battalion, 40th Regiment. In this 
operation the Americans made good use of the bed of a brook 
which ran through the middle of the woods in a northeasterly 
direction. The captain of the 5th Company, 40th, standing here 
in reserve, immediately threw himself upon them. But his com- 
pany was soon scattered in the thick forest. There remained 
under his control but few of his men, or of the mine throwing 
company stationed in the woods, and he was overwhelmed by 
numbers. His company, thrown into confusion, together with 
the 7th and 8th Companies of the 40th Regiment, was attacked 
flank and rear. In the ensuing bayonet battle, fought on both 
sides with the utmost bravery, both sides suffered great losses. 
The general confusion among the defenders was increased by 
German-speaking Americans who, in the thick woods, called out, 
“Wo ist das Regiment 40?” and the like, apparently for as- 
sistance. This confusion resulted in the loss of practically the 
entire personnel of the three companies; but few succeeded in 
fighting their way through. Those who did not fall in battle 
were taken prisoners. 

The 1st Battalion of the 40th was now thrown into the coun- 
terattack. They were received by the Americans, however, with 
a heavy machine-gun fire, and advanced only 200 meters. Their 
losses were so heavy and their ranks so thinned that any further 
effort at counterattack seemed hopeless. The commander of 
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the 28th Division now ordered the 2nd Battalion of the 110th 
Regiment, which had advanced to the region southwest of 
Etrepilly, to the support of the 40th Regiment. The new troops 
were stationed to the right of the 1st Battalion, 40th, and Cap- 
tain Mencke was given command of the two battalions in the 
attack. He pushed forward another 200 meters, and then came to 
a standstill; his machine guns and mine throwers were power- 
less in the thick forest. His men were so exhausted by- about 
eight o’clock in the evening that all attempts to advance were 
stopped. The front line was even moved back a little to get 
a better situation. 

The brigade commander issued orders to retake the old line 
the next day at any cost. 

The losses of the 237th Division on this day amounted to 2 
officers and 28 men killed, 2 officers and 114 men wounded, and 
8 officers and 82 men missing. Those of the 28th Division have 
not been fully established, but they amounted to about 3 officers 
and 151 men killed, 6 officers and 355 men wounded, and 1 officer 
and 53 men missing. The num- 
ber of prisoners was probably 
somewhat greater than this. 

Quiet reigned along the 
front of the 460th and the 
461st Regiments during the 


forenoon of June 12. The z 


Americans contented them- a 

selves with feeling out the po- ~ 

sitions with strong patrols. 
At 5:01 p. m., however, a 

surprise attack was made on 

Belleau Woods, without artil- 

lery preparations, executed 

mainly by the 2nd Battalion, 

5th Marines. The Ist Bat- J 

talion, 461ist, repulsed the 

enemy in the advanced posi- wel 

tions. The 8th Company, 461st, , 

which formed the connection 

between the 40th Regiment / 

and the Ist Battalion, 461st, / 

also met with success. Some ‘ 

fifty dead lay along the front. 

But the neighbor on the left 

was not so fortunate. Soon 

afterward the 8th Company 

was completely surrounded 

from the left and cut off, 

while the 7th Company, 

461st, was attacked from the 

rear. On the northeastern 

corner, also, the enemy was 

advancing clear through the 


Bussiares 


woods. Luc y- Bocage:” 


Accordingly, Major Bischoff 
ordered the 2nd _ Battalion, 
461st, to withdraw as far as 
Pavillon Hill, but not to give 
up that position under any cir- 
cumstances, because it domi- 
nated the ground as far as 
Hill 190-Belleau-Torcy, and its loss would have necessitated 
the withdrawal of the entire line back of Clignon Brook. 

In accordance with these orders, the left wing of the 2nd Bat- 
talion, 461st, fell back and proceeded to a counterattack toward 
the northeastern part of the woods, with the 5th and 7th Com- 
panies of the 461st, and the Ist and 3rd Companies of the 462nd. 
This attack succeeded, and the troops established themselves in 
the woods south of Pavillon Hill, beating off all further at- 
tacks. There was now a gap between the 461st and the 40th 
Regiments, which was filled by the 2nd and 4th and Machine 
Gun Companies of the Ist Battalion, 462nd. These units now 
formed the left wing of the 46l1st Regiment. 

As there was very little firing coming from the woods at 8:00 
p. m., a skirmish line reconnoitered through the forest to the 
northern edge of the large clearings, where they dug them- 
selves in. 

Lieutenant General von Jacobi now concentrated the entire 
fire of his artillery on the southern part of the woods. He also 
requested the commander of the 5th Guard Division, Major 
General von Haxthausen, to join in the fire, and detailed the 2nd 
Battalion, 462nd Regiment, stationed at Les Brusses Farm, to 
the support of the 461st Regiment. 

On the front of the 28th Division, the 2nd Battalion, 110th 
Regiment, and parts of the 1st Battalion, 40th, had renewed the 
attack at 4:15 a. m. The American resistance here proved 


Situation on June 10, 1918 
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exceptionally vigorous. However, the German right wing suc- 
ceeded in reaching the old line at 6:01 a. m. 

A strong artillery fire began at 5:30 p. m., soon followed by 
attacks en masse. The American masses, advancing in part in 
columns, were subjected to a murderous fire; nevertheless they 
continued to throw in new forces. They succeeded in breaking 
through at various points. Now they appeared in the rear of 
the 2nd Battalion, 110th Regiment, and the 1st Battalion of the 
40th. After an obstinate resistance, both battalions were forced 
back. Those remaining behind fought their way to the eastern 
edge of the woods, and then returned to the Bouresches-Belleau 
road, where they were incorporated into the Ist Battalion of 
the 110th. 

Thus the bold 2nd Regiment, 5th Marines, succeeded in driv- 
ing completely out of the woods the forces of the 28th Division 
that had established themselves there. 

The losses of the 237th Division amounted to 8 men killed, 5 
officers and 48 men wounded, and 1 officer and 63 men missing. 
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Those of the 28th Division were 2 officers and 43 men killed, 1 
officer and 274 men wounded, and 1 officer and 35 men missing. 
The question might here suggest itself: How can it be ex- 
plained that the Germans, after fighting off with unheard-of 
bravery continuous American attacks for seven days, should 
have been overwhelmed in hand-to-hand fighting in the com- 
paratively short time of two days, as soon as the Americans 
had forced their way into the forest? The question is the 
more pertinent and the success of the Americans the more 
creditable because it had been common knowledge that it was 
precisely in hand-to-hand fighting that the German was an 
exceptionally redoubtable foe. It had been repeatedly demon- 
strated during the long course of the World War that, due to 
the Furor Teutonicus once dreaded by the Roman, the Germans 
were so superior to the French and the Russians in this form of 
combat—and what is more important, felt themselves so superior 
—that it was only when the French and Russians outnumbered 
them that they dared meet the Germans at close quarters. The 
marked superiority of the German race over the Roman and 
Slavic races in hand-to-hand fighting impressed itself throughout 
the hardest battles of the World War. If the sport-loving Eng- 
lish, and the powerful Canadians and Australians, proved to be 
the equals of the Germans in hand-to-hand combat, it must be 
remembered that like ourselves, they are of Germanic blood. 
To give a complete answer to this question, we must also 
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examine the organization and equipment of a German infantry 
regiment at this time. In each there was a mine thrower com- 
pany of six light mine throwers; each of the three battalions 
had one machine gun company with eight heavy machine guns; 
each of the four companies of a battalion had six light machine 
guns. With such an organization, which was quite similar to 
that of the French, the German infantry possessed a great firing 
force which enabled them to beat off the American attacks. But 
the small number of men armed with the rifle—men with bay- 
onets—constituted a great disadvantage once the fighting started 
inside the forest itself. Moreover, their shock troops had been 
considerably thinned out. It was quite the contrary with the 
Americans. 

Even as it was, the equipment of the attacking division had 
been reduced before beginning the offensive, in order to give 
them greater shock force. During trench warfare, each in- 
fantry regiment had as many as twelve light mine throwers, 
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front line. This added on the front of the 462nd Regiment a total 
of 1 officer, 58 non-commissioned officers, including a sergeant 
major, and 150 men, all of whom were urgently needed, as the 
lst and 2nd Battalions of the 460th Regiment had had over 100 
new cases of influenza in the last two days. 

It may be assumed without doubt that the rifle strength of an 
American company at this time was about equal to that of a 
German battalion. When the German companies reported that 
they were attacked by superior numbers in the woods, that must 
actually have been the case. 

On June 13, a concerted attack was planned, to be made under 
the commander of the 28th Division, with the object of regaining 
the woods and the village of Bouresches. The artillery prepara- 
tions began at 4:00 a. m., and fifteen minutes later the united 
battalions of the 109th, 110th, and 128th Regiments began the 
advance; but they were soon driven back to their positions by 
heavy machine-gun fire from the woods and from Bouresches. 
Parts of the 109th Grenadier Regiment did succeed in establish- 


( 
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The central line shows the German positions on June 2, 1918. The broken line to the 

left shows the defensive positions as originally planned, which became the object of the 

German attack in this area. The heavy line to the right shows the German positions 
on June 14, after the attack by the American Second Division. 


twenty-four grenade throwers, and thirty-six heavy, and ninety- 
six light, machine guns. ’ 

There is another point. Even before the opening of the 
Chemin des Dames offensive, a German commanding general 
had seriously recommended to the High Command that each 
two divisions be merged into one, because he believed that the 
fighting strength of our infantry had been too much reduced. 
In the first place, the infantry regiments were weak in numbers; 
secondly, the number of specialists not participating in actual 
combat amounted to 2,000, in each division. As the specialists 
have smaller losses than the fighting men, the result was that 
after the first heavy engagements they were actually numeric- 
ally grater than the infantry troops. 

Now, what was the actual situation with regard to strength? 
The German battalions stationed opposite the American 2nd 
Division had suffered heavy losses since May 27. It is difficult 
to determine the actual losses during and after each of the 
daily battles. However, a good grasp of the situation may be 
gained from the report of the 237th Division that, on June 13, 
its rifle strength, exclusive of machine-gun and mine-thrower 
troops, was: 

460th Regiment—21 officers—575 men 
461st Regiment—12 officers—429 men 
462nd Regiment—14 officers—478 men 

In accordance with a brigade order, all available men from the 
transport service had been concentrated and brought to the 


ing a foothold in Bouresches, where they left an outpost. As 
the attack failed to progress, the 461st Regiment did not join in. 

Toward five o’clock in the afternoon, the positions still held 
by the right wing of the 28th Division and the 2nd Battalion of 
the 461st Regiment were attacked by the Americans, but they 
did not succeed in forcing the Germans completely out of the 
woods. The 46lst Regiment, reenforced by the 2nd Battalion, 
462nd, managed to reestablish its communications and to or- 
ganize the main defense line for further resistance. 

The losses of the 237th Division amounted to 4 officers and 32 
men killed, 3 officers and 106 men wounded, and 9 men missing. 
Those of the 28th Division amounted to 65 men killed, 317 
wounded, and 35 missing. The total losses of the 28th Division 
from May 27 to June 15 amounted to 70 officers and 2,100 men. 

The conditions existing in the 40th Regiment on June 13 were 
described as follows: “Due to exhaustion, malnutrition, and 
above all to lack of junior officers, the fighting value of these 
troops is practically nil.” 

On June 15, a gathering of American troops in the north- 
western part of the woods, in front of the,237th Division, was 
scattered by a withering fire. The 237th lost 1 officer and 13 
men killed, and 1 officer and 60 men wounded. Major Mors, 
commander of the 462nd Regiment, died as a result of severe 
wounds received on June 6. On June 16, the gallant 237th 
Division was relieved by the 87th Division. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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“SO THIS IS THE MARINES” 


Famous Humorist Bares Epistle Telling of Devil Dogs During World War 


Vivela, France. 

SEAR JOE:— 

Well, Joe, no doubt 
by this time you have 
read how the Leather- 
Hnecks went through 
them squareheads at that Belleau Wood joint and 
points west and would of gone clean into Berlin, only 
they didn’t wanna be all muddy and the like whilst 
marchin’ down 
Unter den Linden 
with Pershing and 
all them guys look- 
in’ on. 

Joe, as they is 
so few things you 
know, not meanin’ 
you’re dumb or the 
like only thick, I 
will tell you what 
a Leatherneck is. 
Joe a Leatherneck 
is the baby they 
send for when 
Mexico or some of 
them other South 
American joints 
which is under the 
protection of Uncle 
Sam gets fresh and 
tries to go Repub- 
lican. The Leather- 
necks is rushed 
special delivery on 
a battle’s ship and 
lands at this joint 
and the next morn- 
in’ the papers says, 
“A detachment of 
U. S. Marines was 
landed at Porto 
Bananas to put 
down a revolution. 
They was no 
trouble. The revo- 
lutionists was 
buried in lots of a 
thousand each. 
One Marine got wounded. He stumbled over the Porto 
Bananas army whilst comin’ back to his ship.” 

Joe, that’s a Leatherneck and them babies has done 
the same thing in France as they done all over the 
world. The Kaiser likes them and carbolic acid the 
same way and the Crown’s Prince is hangin’ over the 
ropes yellin’ for the cops ever since them guys touched 
France. The squareheads calls ’em “Devil Dogs” now 
and Joe, since the Marines come over it’s a felony to 
eat a hot dog in Germany. Every time the Kaiser sees 
frankfurters he thinks of them babies at Belleau Wood 
and foams at the mouth, the while gnashin’ his teeth! 

Joe, I don’t know why they call ’em Leathernecks 
unless on account of them wearin’ some of them 


By H. C. WITWER 


Illustrated by 
Arthur William Brown 


“Well, Joe, I got the book from one of them Paris bookstore girls.” 


sweaters which their lovin’ but 
amateur knittin’ relatives sent over 
instead of cigarettes. Joe, some of 
them sweaters which I seen would 
make any guy’s neck rough! 

Well, Joe, the Marines is havin’ the same kind of 
trouble with this trick French language as anybody 
else has, but they have taught the squareheads a new 
word in the Ger- 
man language, Joe, 
the word is “Kam- 
erad”! and the 
boches is so proud 
of learnin’ it that 
they holler it at 
you every chance 
they get. For all I 
know, that word is 
all they is to the 
German language 
anyways—it’s the 
only word I ever 
heard them square- 
heads say! 

Joe, I went up 
to Paris on my 
first furlough and 
also on a train 
and I run into a 
gang of Marines 
on the Rue de la 
Paix. Joe, that’s 
the Broadway of 
Paris except they 
leave it be and 
ain’t always dig- 
gin’ it up to plant 
a coupla new and 
useless subways. 
Well, Joe, them 
guys is tickled 
silly to meet an- 
other Americanand 
so was I and we 
lied to each other 
about what we 
had did and etc. 
for a hour. The plurality of them guys comes from 
Newark, N. J. and other places out west, but still 
and all as long as they was Americans I wasn’t funny. 
They claim they aint never seen Paris except on 
postal cards and the like and they wished they had 
some old timer around which knowed Paris like he 
did his mother and could show ’em somethin’. Well, 
Joe, the nearest I ever been to Paris before was when 
I went to Denver to bury my uncle’s cousin or some 
event of the sort, but I was game. I says, all right, 
I will proceed to show ’em all the Paris they can 
stand. Well, they is delighted with joy and ask me 
can I speak French and I says I don’t know I never 
tried it, but we can get a book on it for a franc, or 
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ten cents, or a pound, or a centime, or somethin’, 
which will be just as good. 

Well, Joe, I got the book from one of them Paris 
bookstore girls which was half French and half English 
like Alice La Duc on Lenox Ave. and we set sail. 
I grabbed hold of a taxi and opened the book at page 
six, which at the top claimed was daily conversation. 

“Parley voo Fransay?” I remarks to the burglar 
at the wheel. 

“Oui, oui!’”’ he says, showing me all his front teeth. 

“Fine!” I says, handin’ the book over to a Leather- 
neck. “Take us all over Paris and show us every- 
thing you guys got over here.” 

Joe, he claims he don’t know what I’m talkin’ 
about after claimin’ he could speak French, so I sit 
down on the curb and went through this book. By tear- 
in’ out seven pages I managed to get enough French 
lined up to 
show him what 
I meant, so I 
checked off the 
words with a 
lead pencil be- 
cause they aint 
no man from 
America can 
pronounce ’em. 
I hand the 
pages over to 
the chauffeur 
and told him to 
folley what I 
had marked. I 
got another 
flash at his 
teeth and we 
started off. 

Well, Joe, I 
asked them 
guys what the 
globe and an- 
chor stood for 
on their caps 
and one guy 
speaks up and 
says it means 
that the Ma- 
rines fights all 
over the world. 
Well, I says 
where do they go next week or whenever this war is 
over and one guy gets sore and offers to bust me in the 
nose but is called off by cooler heads, mine bein’ one of 
’em. I asked them if they had been in any battles with 
the squareheads yet and they says no, but a bay’net will 
go through a Dutchman the same as anybody else. Well, 
then another one of them speaks up and asks me what 
kinda fighters is the Germans and I says I aint seen 
none of ’em which would make a wild-cat committ sui- 
cide outa envy and they says that’s too bad, because 
they was lookin’ forward to some real scrappin’ and I 
have gloomed it all up for em. They is one of ’em got a 
medal and I asked him where he got it. He says one 
night in Haty (if there is any such joint) he was actin’ 
as a centennial and ten of them Haty guys surprised 
and jumped on him. He killed, wounded or captured 
*em all and the next mornin’ what was his surprise to 
find a gold medal amongst his chow. 


Well, Joe, I got a medal myself as you well know and 
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he asked me how I got mine. Joe, I wasn’t gonna let 
them Leathernecks have nothin’ on a doughboy, so I 
says one night I was guardin’ a important trench all 
alone and the whole division was sleepin’. The captain 
comes to me and says I got the fate of maybe the entire 
Alleys restin’ on my shoulders. He picked me out to 
guard the trench, because he heard it rumored that I 
was addicted to insomnia and he wanted a guy which 
they would be no danger of him fallin’ asleep on the job. 
Well, I says, there I stood alone at the edge of No Man’s 
Land with the stars blinkin’ down sarcastical at me and 
the moon just risin’ in all its glories and the like. They 
is not a sound to be heard but the soft whisper of the 
forty-five centimeter guns which the squareheads is 
tryin’ to pick me off with—the machine guns and snip- 
ers have quit broken-hearted long ago. Joe, whilst I’m 
tellin’ this they aint a sound in that taxi. Them Ma- 
rines is watch- 
in’ me with 
their eyes and 
mouths as 
open as a Mo- 
bile crap game. 
I seen I had a 
good audience, 
so I went to it! 
Suddenly, I 
says, suddenly 
they was 
twenty-six Ger- 
mans sprung 
up outa the 
night and cast 
themselves at 
me, armed to 
the teeth with 
hand grenades, 
rifles, revolv- 
ers, ropes, 
trench knives, 
bay’nets, gas 
bombs and the 
like. In the dull 
glint of the 
moon I even 
seen one guy 
sneakin’ a bot- 
tle of carbolic 
acid and some 
chloride of mer- 
cury outa his pocket, as they come at me. They was 
takin’ no chances! Well, to make a long story short, I 
says, in fifteen minutes the field is strewed with dead 
squareheads and I counted ten killed, four wounded and 
I had took ten prisoners. They was only a scant two 
got away. That very night Pershing come all the way 
from Paris on a motorcycle to pin the medal on me. 

Joe, when I got all through, not a sound was heard. 
One Leatherneck took off his hat and wiped his brow 
and another looked out the window and commenced to 
whistle. But, Joe, the guy which had the medal pre- 
sented me with a sneer. “You’re yellah!” he says “If 
you’d been a Marine, them other two guys would never 
of got away!” Well, Joe, that bust up the party and 
all we seen of Paris could of been photographed on a 
gnat’s ear. Yours truly, Ed Harmon 

(Form’ly czar of the diamond.) 

P. S.—Joe, after what them Devil Dogs has did since 

then, I guess he was right at that, hey? Ed 
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THE CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


As Applied to All Fire Arms For the Control of Recoil, 
Jump and Accurate Projectile Delivery 


ESEARCH work with 
proper instruments re- 
vealed the fact that , 
only a small proportion of the recoil and jump 
effect in high powered guns was due to the reaction 
of the energy imparted to the projectile, the greater 
percentage of recoil and jump lying in the forward drive of 
the gas blast reacting on the gun. ; 

In the United States service rifle, the Springfield, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2770 foot seconds, it was found in the 
laboratory that the reaction of the energy imparted to the 
bullet accounted for only 25% of the recoil, the balance of 75% 
being due to the forward drive of the gas. ; 

Analysis of existing devices for the utilization of this gas 
power in control of recoil and jump demonstrated that the 
existing and conflicting power factors in the muzzle blast were 
not understood, and in consequence these devices were not 
enough efficient to warrant their adoption. Further, the most 
efficient of these devices introduced decided disadvantages, which 
were sufficient in themselves to prevent their use. _ 

The Compensator as finally perfected gives practically full 
control of the power of the muzzle blast, and permits the force 
to be utilized in any desired direction. It is a function of the 
powder charge, and in consequence, the higher power of the gun 
the greater the gas blast available and the greater the per- 
centage of reduction of recoil and jump. ; 

As shown on the ballistic pendulum, and specia! recoil cradle, 
with the Springfield cartridge above referred to, the reduction in 
foot pound recoil with a maximum Compensator is 62%. As 
75% only is possible, the Compensator for this gun is therefore 
82.6% efficient, an exceedingly high efficiency in the use of any 
power. 

With a low powered gun such as the 105 mm. howitzer, with 
its heavy projectile and light powder charge, the reduction in 
kinetic energy of recoil as shown at the official proving ground 
is 25%. Its efficiency here will be understood from the fact that 
the average forward gas velocity of this gun without the Com- 
pensator is 3700 foot seconds, with the Compensator it is about 
700 foot seconds, which checks very closely with the efficiency 
of the Compensator for the high powered guns. ; 

Every fire arm in addition to the recoil has a tendency to rise 
at the muzzle, which effect is destructive for rapidity of fire in 
autoloading guns, and in machine guns this greatly affects the 
dispersion. With the Compensator, sufficient of the muzzle gas 
is used on the reaction principle, to completely negative this 
tendency, and the balance is used for counter recoil. These 
combined effects permit a rapidity and accuracy of fire never 
before attained and increase the fire effect, not merely slightly 
but several hundred percent with the infantry arms. 

In addition to this the general effect of the Compensator, on 
all guns requiring mounts, is to very greatly reduce the weights 
of the mounts required, with a great consequent increase In 
mobility, and on all recoil operated guns to greatly reduce the 
stresses on the operating parts with an increase in life of these 
parts, and a distinct gain in the lessened tendency to jam, and 
failure to function. 

The Compensator has other distinct advantages which will 
be taken up in the brief discussion to follow, as applied to the 
different types of weapons. : 

The value of the recoil reduction in percent 

Single Shot permissable will depend upon the power of the 


Magazine rifle as well as mandatory service conditions. 
Service Rifles The Compensator must meet the following 
successfully: 


It must be small in size, light in weight, permit the taking of 
the bayonet with only slight modifications to the bayonet guard. 
Be self scavenging and permit the lodgement of no powder 
residue. It must clean with the rifle. It must not be subject 
to gas erosion. Its strength must be such as to absolutely pre- 
clude damage from inside or outside forces. 

As limited by the above conditions, the recoil reduction must 
be sufficient, to take the punishment out of the recoil to permit 
long continued firing without fatigue, and reduce the jump to 
such an extent as to prevent injury to the face or jaw of the 


soldier. 


By Col. Richard M. Cutts 


The above conditions have been 
met in the Compensator for the U. 
; : S. Springfield Rifle, which has an 
effective 3-inch length, weight 3% oz., diameter % inches, and 
a reduction in foot pound recoil of 48%. The kinetic energy 
reduction as applied to the shoulder is much greater. 

Rifles of lesser power than the very high power Springfield 
will have Compensators somewhat smaller in size. 

During an advance the cumulative effect of recoil is very 
detrimental to the physical powers and morale of troops, and 
this destructive effect may well be the deciding factor in the 
success or failure of the final assault. 

_ The conditions of the advance prevent the holding of the rifle 
tightly to the shoulder to minimize the recoil effects. It is a 
fact that with the Compensator, the easier the rifle is held 
to the shoulder the less the recoil is felt, therefore fitting the 
conditions of the advance exactly. 

There is a distinct economic advantage in the use of the 
Compensator on the service rifle. Owing to the reduction in 
the recoil and jump, training in rifle fire may be secured with a 
greatly lessened ammunition consumption. This is particularly 
true with the first training of new recruits. But it is also true 
that even seasoned troops will expend less ammunition in the 
yearly practice, as none is wasted in reaccustoming them to 
the recoil. The average standard of qualified marksmen will be 
higher owing to the removal of recoil punishment, and even 
nervous men who are normally afraid of the gun, may be taught 
to shoot accurately, without trouble. 

The Compensator itself is practically indestructible, and the 
first investment is practically the last, as it may be changed 
from one rifle to another as the rifle is worn out, but the saving 
in ammunition for training and practice will continue on year 
after year on the same Compensator. 

Owing to its effect on barrel vibration, demonstrated in the 
laboratory, the accuracy of the rifle is increased. Owing to this 
control the accurate barrel life is also definitely increased. It 
has been shown that as gas cutting begins, the vibration becomes 
variable, and the dispersion of the rifle consequently increases. 
The Compensated rifle will stand a far greater degree of gas 
cutting before the barrel must be discarded for inaccuracy, than 
the uncompensated gun. 

All compensated guns of all calibers and powers show a 
slight but positive increase in velocity. 

It will be understood that in the application of the Compen- 
sator to all arms, BATTLE and FIELD conditions only have 
been considered and studied, with the object of placing on the 
enemy the heaviest and most accurate fire possible, in the 
shortest period of time, with the minimum consumption of am- 
munition. No artificial peace time range conditions have been 
permitted to obscure the object for which all training is in- 
tended, and for which all arms are designed. 


The same general conditions govern the de- 
Semi Automatic sign of the Compensator for this type of arm 
and Automatic as for the ordinary service rifle, with some 
Shoulder Rifles exceptions. 
; The Compensator must not overheat, and 
must be so designed as to always remain cooler than the gun 
barrel, a fact accomplished. 


The jump of the single shot rifle must be absolutely balanced 
out, and replaced with a very slight down drive, and the maxi- 
mum possible recoil reduction must be secured. A somewhat 
larger Compensator is permissible to obtain these effects as 
bayonet fitting is not a feature. 

In the Compensator design sufficient gas is used to obtain a 
very light down drive, as it has been found by actual range 
firings that this produces the greatest stability, the resistance 
elements are always underneath the gun, and the light pressure 
compacts these elements and diminishes the vibration due to 
the impacts of the operating mechanism. 

In semiautomatic fire the sight remains practically con- 
tinuously on the point of aim, and the rate of fire is dependent 
on the manipulation of the trigger finger. This fire therefore 
becomes in effect a controllable rate fire which may, if desired, 
closely approach that of automatic fire. 
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Owing to the greatly reduced recoil and the slight down drive 
established, any slippage or error on the part of the firer will 
have a tendency to slightly lower the point of impact, thus 
keeping the dispersion entirely within the vertical height of the 
target, instead of carrying it high, with entirely wasted pro- 
jectiles. With the Compensated Browning automatic rifle 20 
shot strings have been fired in twelve seconds at 500 yards with 
the entire group on the vertical target presented, 75% being 
within the 20-inch bull’s eye. 

The ease of control is so great that an automatic and semi- 
automatic rifleman may be trained with only a small fraction of 
the ammunition allowance necessary for the training with the 
uncompensated gun, and with a final fire efficiency many hun- 
dred percent greater than with any uncompensated gun. 

Full Automatic Fire.——The rate of semiautomatic fire is so 
great, with the Compensated gun, that guns fitted for full auto- 
matic fire as well, need only use that fire under certain special 
circumstances. This saves ammunition on the firing line, and 
tends much to reduce the possibility of the gun going out of 
action due to overheating. 

In full automatic fire the Compensator permits, with a slight 
training period, the delivery of full automatic fire standing, with 
very small dispersions. 

This will be of full and deadly effect—for the surprise or 
defense of machine gun nests; night surprise attack or defense; 
defense of outposts and strong points; and for bringing down 
airplanes engaged in machine gunning and bombing the troop 
column. 

The control of fire afforded by the Compensator on the auto- 
matic and semiautomatic shoulder rifles has a profound effect 
on the tactical employment of these weapons. 

The success or failure of an attack will most likely 

The Sub be decided at comparatively short ranges, and this is 
Machine beginning to be more and more appreciated. 

Gun At these ranges the covering field gun and machine 

gun fire must lift. The line of attacking troops has 

suffered casualties, machine guns cannot be brought up, the 

ammunition supply is low, and automatic and semiautomatic 

guns are slowed up due to overheating as well as a low am- 

munition supply. In fact, when the greatest fire effect preceding 
the assault is required the fire power is at its lowest. 

As high power is not required at these ranges, a low-power 
gun both semiautomatic and full automatic, with full machine 
gun effect, is indicated. With comparatively low velocity it may 
be successfully air cooled and therefore is not subject to over- 
heating. The stopping and killing powers may be secured at 
these ranges by the use of a heavy bullet instead of high 
velocity. 

The heavy bullet required to meet these conditions caused 
such reactions in a gun of this nature that it was ineffective, 
owing to the fact that its fire could not be controlled with 
accuracy, and therefore its effect was low. 

The Compensator applied to this gun has given complete con- 
trol. In fact, its fire power is almost inconceivable unless wit- 
nessed. Being full machine gun in rate, if desired, and with 
greater effectiveness, owing to its extreme flexibility, it requires 
only one man to produce its fire and it enters into its zone with 
a full ammunition supply which has not been diminished by fire 
at the long ranges. 

This gun of which only one is known to exist (The Thompson 
Sub Machine Gun) in no way conflicts with the purpose of any 
existing arm, but fills a requirement in the attack and defense 
that is not met by other arms. 

Its peculiarly deadly and effective fire at the comparatively 
short ranges, which are the decisive ranges, extends its use to 
other special purposes where the comparatively short range is a 
factor. A few of these may be mentioned. For defense of ma- 
chine guns, light field howitzers and field guns; for use against 
attacking airplanes (using the new incendiary tracer bullet); 
for patrols, reconnoitering, combat and exploring; for advance 
and rear guards; for outposts; for strong points; for train and 
convoy guards; for Cavalry; for special troops, such as Engi- 
neers, signal, etc.; for interior equipment of tanks, armoured 
cars, et¢.; for street fighting, attack and defense of barri- 


cades, etc. 

It’s normal range may be considered as from 400 
Machine yds. on to the occupation and mopping up of the cap- 
Guns tured position. By the use of the new tracer projectile 
its group range may be extended, in case of an 

emergency, to 600 yards. 
Gas Operated—tThe effects of the Compensator on gas- 
operated machine guns are practically the same as for the auto- 
matic and semiautomatic shoulder rifles. The reduced effect 
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of the recoil and jump on the soldier is carried through to the 
mount. 

The effect is that dispersions are greatly reduced, permitting 
the fire to be maintained, in covering the infantry advance, until 
the attacking line is much nearer its objective. 

The reduction in power to be absorbed by the mount permits 
great reductions in the weight of the mount and the difficulties 
of its emplacement. This results directly in reduced mount 
weights, with consequently much greater mobility. The gun 
may get into action more promptly as no preparation is neces- 
sary. It may be fired from the mount as placed, without 
artificial aids to stability, such as sand bags, Tee bases, etc. 
The gun as mounted will be found stable on soft ground. 

Recoil Operated.—The Compensator has its greatest effect on 
machine guns of this type of operation. Each make of gun 
must be studied and fitted. 

In all recoil operated machine guns, the disposal of the recoil 
above what is necessary to operate has been a difficult matter. 
It is fortunate that in practically all of these guns, after Com- 
pensating, it is necessary only to reduce some of the recoil ab- 
sorbing features, usually a very simple matter. 

In fitting and Compensating a recoil operated machine gun, a 
Compensator is designed which when applied to the barrel will 
permit it to come back with only sufficient power to eject the 
fired shell, but not operate and feed. In some cases a very low 
rate is permitted. The rate of fire is then built up by modifying 
the recoil resisting elements, in a manner well understood, which 
will build back the rate of fire to the amount desired. The 
result being that the gun will fire at the desired rate with a 
recoil blow which would not permit it to operate with the 
original recoil resisting elements. 

Owing to the change in the dynamics of the application of 
the recoil operating blow, when Compensated, the gun has a 
more positive factor of operation, works more freely, and 
reduces the stresses on the operating parts, leaving them of 
greater strength than necessary. 

For example the .50 cal. Browning Machine gun, uncompen- 
sated, has a rate of fire of 600, and its operating margin will 
lift and feed a belt of cartridges 18 inches long. After Com- 
pensating, the oil recoil cylinder is removed, and the operating 
balance is so improved that the gun will raise and feed a belt 
of cartridges five feet four inches long, at the.same fire rate. 
With the Compensated gun, unless the oil mechanism is taken 
off, the gun will not consistently function. . 

The .30 caliber Browning Machine Gun firing the powerful 
Springfield cartridge, must be fired from a Tee base of wood, 
on firm ground, from a heavy tripod mount, with sand bags 
on its legs to secure small dispersions. 

When Compensated it may be fired from the same or a higher 
mount, placed on sand, without Tee base or bags, with greatly 
reduced dispersion. 

And when carried into line for direct fire at troops, it may 
be fired from any convenient rest without any mount at all 
with a dispersion sufficiently small to be effective under these 
conditions. 

Briefly, in this type of machine gun, just enough recoil is let 
through to operate successfully, and the balance or unwanted 
recoil is not absorbed but cancelled. 

The application of the Compensator has ex- 

Field and tended so far to the 105 mm. howitzer, with suc- 

Other Guns cess. It is not yet known how far up in caliber 

the application may extend. As special steels have 

been developed to take care of the strengths required, while 

holding down the weight, it does not appear at present that 
there is any limit whatever due to the size of the gun. 

The working principles of the Compensator are now so well 
understood that consistent and uniform results may be expected 
from guns of any power and size. 

In larger caliber guns such as field guns there is a great in- 
crease in stability. The effects of the Compensator may be 
utilized in two principal ways—decrease in mount weight, with 
increase in mobility, or increase in gun power for the same 
weight. 

There are many variations in the above in regard to Field 
and Naval guns which are dependent on permissible or desirable 
lengths of the recoil stroke, etc. 

The above is a very general description of Compensator appli- 
cation. The details and modifications are too intricate to state 
here for every distinct weapon, though the application to each 
weapon is in itself simple and the Compensator is in itself 
simple to produce, being entirely free from intricate forms, 
pockets, vanes or eccentric parts. 
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LEATHERNECK TALES—DAVY JONES 


sea chest as the warm sun took 
the place of the cold blasts that 
had swept down from Mendocino’s Cape at early 
dawn. The crew came and went, busy on their 

“ various duties. Occasionally one stopped to say a 
word to the graceful creature, but, true to her nature, she met 
their advances with coolness and unconcern. 

They were headed out to sea, and the little gunboat met the 
oncoming foam-topped combers with rolling ease. The Golden 
Gate was a fast disappearing gap in the ragged coast line; but 
Diablo raised a black head above the fleeing clouds. The 
Farallones stood out in profile against the blue horizon, a grim 
menace to be shunned by the careful mariner, for its hidden 
shoals and razor topped pinnacles was a bone-yard of the sea. 
With plaintive cries, the gulls, cormorants and Mother Carey’s 
chickens skimmed around them on tireless wings, searching 
the troubled waters for their daily bread. The gas boats of the 
fishing fleet sped near and far, their cedar floats warned of far- 
flung nets reaping the harvest of the sea. Pilot boat No. 3 
tacked gracefully across the bow, and the tiny ensign at the 
gaff fluttered down in salute. 

“Sail Ho!” From the forward top. 

“Where away?” From the bridge. 

“Steamer, Sir. Five points off the starboard bow.” 

“The Mariposa coming down the coast,” the watch officer 
said to himself. 

“Orderly! Report to the Captain that a steamer has been 
sighted five points off the starboard bow.” 

Eight bells rang on the bridge, the starboard watch came on 
deck and the bo’sun piped all hammocks up and the port watch 
down to mess. 

“Sail Ho!” 

“Where away?” i 

“Tug towing target, three points off the port bow, Sir.” 

The Captain stepped out of the cabin and received the last 
report from the Marine on the door, then he crossed the quarter 
deck and climbed the ladder to the bridge. The skipper returned 
the salute of a group of officers, then he turned to the First 
Luff. “At two bells change your course to lay us abeam of 
the target, call all hands, cast loose and provide and open with 
your pivot gun at eight thousand yards.” The quartermaster 
spun the wheel and brought her over WSW, then he peered 
down in the binnacle and held her, “dead on, Sir.” 

The change in course brought Mary in the shadow, but she 
craved the bright, warm sun. Then she arose and crossed the 
quarter deck and settled down in a cozy nook abaft the four- 
inch Hotchkiss. 

TA-RA-RA-TA-RA-RA! The bugle was sounding, BATTLE 
ACTION! 

The Leathernecks came up from the berth deck, snapping on 
their bayonets as they ran, the first to take stations and the 
last to leave. ; 

The powder monkeys ducked below, the hatch covers slid 
over, the bulkheads closed, the ammunition hoists began to 
whine and Jimmy Legs reported, “The lower decks are cleared, 
Sir.” 

The crews stood ready at each gun, and the range finders 
reported, “Ten thousand yards, Sir.” 

Mary had not been alarmed by the running feet nor the 
sharp bugle notes (she had long since grown accustomed to 
these), but in her cozy corner she dozed and dreamed of new 
conquests and new lovers when next she should go ashore. 


ARY STRETCHED out lazily on a By Clint E. Crabb 


The Mariposa coming down the coast was 
only a black smudge in the distance, Pilot 
| ; Boat No. 3 had put her last pilot aboard the 
Mariposa with the latest news and a bundle of newspapers 
under his arm, then she trailed the big boat into Frisco Bay. 

The low lying tug with the long hawser was towing the white 
target at full speed. The throb of the engines, as the gunboat 
forged ahead with a bone in her teeth, was like the beat of a 
great heart in an iron body. The tense waiting gun crews might 
well have imagined another scene, of decks cleared for action 
and guns trained on a flying foe. The bow of the little gun- 
boat gently rose and fell, as she breasted the white crowned 
rollers. The warm summer breeze brought to many the remem- 
brance of low lying islands with palm fringed beaches, where 
brown Kanaka girls danced the hula-hula under flickering 
torches. 

“Nine thousand yards, Sir.” 

“Load the pivot gun with shrapnel and stand by.” 

“Eight thousand yards, sir.” 

“READY! FIRE!” 

BOOM! The long black shell from the big gun spewed forth 
with a deafening roar as it rose in a semi-circle on its message 
of skill and accuracy. 

The little boat heeled slightly from the recoil of the first shot 
fired, but Mary sprang to her feet. Never in all her short life 
had she been so frightened, the pet of all sailors and the pride 
of the fleet, she had been pampered and protected, and nothing 
had ever harmed her before. Every hair standing on end, 
Mary dashed aft for safety from the monster that she knew 
pursued her. Blindly she went up the poop ladder in two jumps, 
and just as blindly she ducked under the stern rail. Then Mary 
was wrapped in the cold bosom of the Pacific! 

The Marine on the life buoy yelled, and he yelled. He hastily 
counted ten, then pulled the toggle. The big copper cylinder 
dropped with a splash. 

The Captain heard the shout, “OVERBOARD!” 

The engine room bell clanged with frenzied alarm, and the 
black gang wondered what had happened. They reversed the 
engines and went into full speed astern. 

“Clear away the gig!” rang out from the bridge. 


The panting crew tumbled in the life boat on the run. She 
swung clear and dropped clean; they were away like a sprinter 
at the crack of the starter’s gun! Each man was putting every 
ounce of strength and skill in his stroke, hoping to get there 
in time to snatch back the sinking Mary from the clinging arms 
of Davy Jones. 

The Captain turned his glasses on the bobbing boat, then he 
saw Nelson, the coxswain, reach over and draw a slender body 
from the waves and lay it gently in the stern-sheets. Then 
the Captain saw him strip the blue service shirt from his back 
and wrap it about the cold and wave-drenched form. 

In anxious suspense they waited for the return of the life 
boat and its precious burden, “in bow, ’vast rowing, make fast, 
heave away.” The orders came thick and fast. The gig an 
the buoy were secured and two bells rang in the engine room. 
The little boat headed back on her course, and the log bore 
the record of a life saved at sea. 

Nelson gathered the cold and shivering form of Mary in his 
arms and carried her to the dark security of the forward hold. 
Then he stroked her wet and glistening head and said, “You ol’ 
fool cat, you ain’t got a lick o’ sense.” 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


SIXTIETH COMPANY CONTINUES 
ACTIVITIES IN THE FOOTHILLS 
By Phil Haensler 

ESPITE the fact that the Nica- 

raguan national elections have been 
concluded and have passed peacefully 
without undue excitement or commotion, 
the position of our Marines in this tur- 
bulent and stormy little Republic re- 
mains undecided. The Marines are still 
going about their work down here un- 
concerned, probably wishing that they 
were among their old friends back in 
God’s country. However, they openly 
retain their same spirit, and while they 
secretly show their 
dislike for the at- 
mosphere that a 
small republic fur- 
nishes, remain 
alert and on the 
job, waiting for 
the powers that be 
to take the desired 
and necessary ac- 
tion. The members 
of the Sixtieth 
Company, the 
greater majority 
of them still out in 
the foothills doing 
the strenuous pa- 
trol duty, anxiously 
are awaiting recall 
from the outpost 
duty. The East 
Coast of Nicara- 
gua has been un- 
commonly quiet 
and the elections 
on this coast failed 
to show the least 
signs of hostility. 
Captain Linscott’s 
patrols invade Pu- 
erto Cabezas for a 
few weeks occa- 
sionally, and, after 
resting up for a 
very short period of time, once more 
head for the interior and the most 
vigorous campaign duty that any mili- 
tary organization during these modern 
days has ever attempted to contend with. 
The Sixtieth Company is retaining out- 
posts at Cuvali, possibly the most dis- 
tant post maintained by a unit attached 
to the Eastern Area of Nicaragua, Nep- 
tune Mines, La Luz Mine, which is the 
main source of supply for the centrally 
located posts of the Sixtieth Company, 
and Prinzapolka, at the mouth of the 
Prinzapolka River. Captain Linscott 
personally directs the movement of the 
troops in the Cuvali district, and First 
Lieutenant Richard Whaling is in com- 
mand of the men at the important La 
Luz Mining Base. There is a tiny repre- 
sentative body at the Neptune Mine, and 
at Prinzapolka, where supplies are 
started upstream for the interior, Ser- 
geant Simmonds holds the reigns. The 
few scattered members of the Company 


who were on electoral duty, under the 
direction of Captain William N. Best, 
have been returned to the company and 
are now in a straight duty capacity. 
Corporal Harry Hutchcroft, one of Cleve- 
land’s stalwart sons, was appointed to 
control the Puerto Cabezas sector dur- 
ing the election, and handled his men in 
commendable manner, and absolutely 
nothing occurred at the local polls to 
indicate signs of restlessness among the 
natives.. The various saloons and can- 
tinas (termed “Speakeasies” back in the 
States) were ordered closed on the elec- 
tion day, and for that reason the voters 


BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDIT 


#447 WFBT nft SS City NY Dee es 
The Major General Commandant, 
Ue S. Marine Corps, WASHING 
4S requested by Commander Byrd I carried out t) 
Corps by being first on shore at Barrier. 


Alton Parker. 


The sender of the above radiogram is a captain in the Marine Corps Reserve, and 
was the “first to land” in the Byrd Antarctic Expedition to the unexplored regions 


of the South Pole. 


were’ exceptionally orderly, and for one 
day, at least, the East Coast of Nica- 
ragua was, without question, decidedly 
“Dry.” Major Harold H. Utley, com- 
manding the Eastern Area and the entire 
East Coast for the United States Marine 
Corps, took special precautions on the 
all-important election day, and stationed 
details of troops throughout the outly- 
ing districts to insure a quiet election. 
Any outburst that was planned, conse- 
quently, was effectively and finally 
squelched, for when the Marines put in 
their appearance down here it is an im- 
mediate sign for the cessation of all hos- 
tilities among the natives. The two 
leading political factions in Nicaragua, 
both the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
have openly voiced their unanimous ap- 
proval of the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps conducted their 
most peaceful election. Without the 
slightest element of doubt, the average 
Nicaraguan, at the present time, recog- 


nizes in the once hated and despised 
“Marino” a genuine friend, and one to 
be greeted with the utmost respect, and 
at the present time, the khaki-clad Ma- 
rine is on the best of terms with the 
local citizens. This feeling has been 
a long time developing, but it has finally 
arrived. 

First Sergeant Fred Riewe, of the 
Sixtieth Company, after taking a short 
furlough to the United States, has re- 
turned once again, and arrived the other 
day on the S. S. “Granada,” of the Stand- 
ard Fruit & Steamship Company Lines. 
Every member of the company joins in. 
expressing his ap- 
preciation at the 
return of this pop- 
ular individual. Ap- 
proximately forty 
men attached to 
the company are 
now in Puerto Ca- 
bezas, but rumor 
has it that another 
detail of Marines 
from our organiza- 
tion will soon de- 
part for the in- 
terior, the La Luz 
Mine being the 
specified destina- 
tion in view. That 
will mean that an- 
other group of Ma- 
rines, our Ameri- 
zan boys, will enjoy 
a Christmas dinner 
of rice and beans, 
while their more- 
fortunate Ameri- 
can cousins are 
feasting on a real 
old-fashioned tur- 
key dinner back 
home. But we’re 
optimistic and trust 
that it will be 
deemed advisable 
to recall these boys from duty in the in- 
terior before too long a period of time 
expires. 


Personal Notes.—Sergeant Earl Spen- 
cer has been appointed mail orderly of 
this post, and once a week is besieged 
by anxious Marines looking for the cus- 
tomary letter from home. Merle John- 
son, also of the “Sergeant’s Fraternity,” 
has branched toward the athletic line in 
his activities here, and after watching 
him play ball with the local ball club for 
a while, we’re of the opinion that he still 
is one of the best rifle shots in the Ma- 
rine Corps! With humble apologies for 
our failure to contribute for the last 
couple of editions of “The Leatherneck,” 
we wish every reader a hearty Christmas 
dinner and extend best wishes for a 
prosperous New Year to all our old 
friends and well-wishers back in the 
United States. 
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WAILINGS OF THE 59TH CO., 11TH 
REGT., PUERTO CABEZAS 
By Flounder Float and Chips 
Better late than never, boys, so here 
we are. "Tis a tale of the old 59th. It 
was originally a West Coast company, 
being organized at Norfolk, Va., and 
transported to Corinto by the U. S. S. 
“Oglala.” We were detached to the 
East Coast after a month’s stay on the 
said West Coast. The U. S. S. “Cleve- 
land” had the privilege of carrying the 
60th Company and ourselves here to 
Puerto Cabezas. The 
60th is our West Coast 
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bottom of a rather steep mountain, one 
mule expressed in his own fashion that 
he was all through climbing. All man- 
ner of pleading and some drastic per- 
suasive measures could not induce him 
to change his mind. Finally, becoming 


exasperated with the devil, we left him, 
and stripping off our shirts we had to 
take his load. This consisted of a sack 
of rice which we put in our shirts and 
carried. Persistence is a good quality, 


and we were mighty glad to have that 
rice later on. 


partner in this cam- 
paign for peace. 

We are sorry to say 
that our old skipper, 
Captain W. W. Walker, 
formerly of the Wake- 
field Rifle Range, has 
been severely ill with 
fever, and is returning 
to the good old Estados 
Unidos to regain his 
health. Captain Burkes 
is now in command, 
and we wish both the 
old and the new skip- 
pers an abundance of 
luck. 

Shortly after our ar- 
rival in Puerto Cabezas 
we learned to suffer the 
trials and tribulations 
of a mule skinner. 
Orders came for us to 
proceed by mule train 
to some place, then not 
known to us. The main 
part of our train con- 
sisted of small Nicara- 
guan mules, but there 
were a few big Bol- 
sheviks, probably from 
the States, who did 
everything to make life 
miserable. At first it 
took five men to pack 
them, and after the ani- 
mals learned that we 
were not very adept in 
this task, they put on a 
show that would do 
justice to the Pendle- 
ton Rodeo. It usually 
ended with the pack 
being under the mule 
instead of on _ top. 
Devils incarnate, these 
beasts, but not for long. 

They maintained 
their spryness only for 
a short time, then the 
trail became the mas- 
ter. They changed from 
mean mules to stub- 
born ones, an alteration for the worse. 

The trail we had to travel was at times 
almost impassable. It was steep and 
slippery, crossing and recrossing count- 
less streams and ditches, weaving 
through jungle and swamp land. It was 
not unusual to see three or four mules 
bogged down at the same time. Usually 
they had to be unpacked, for, no matter 
how light the load was, they refused to 
make any effort to rise. They were just 
stubborn; but with the help of God and 
a few Marines we managed to get them 
all out. It was continuous labor, packing 
and unpacking, pulling and hauling, but 
we brought the train through. However, 
it was no joke. In one instance, at the 


prising that this U. S. 
Australian port. 


Kipling said you will find Marines all over the world; so it was not sur- 
Marine and Royal Marine should have met in an tain Edson moved 
The British sea soldier took advantage of the occasion 
to visit a member of the Marine detachment on the U. S. S. “California.” 


On another occasion a certain mule 
picked out the middle of a shallow creek 
as a nice place to lie down. We re- 
moved his pack but he wouldn’t budge. 
So five Marines, including the writer, 
picked him up and carried him to the 
bank. We straightened out his legs and 
stood him up. Would he stand? Oh, 
no; he was too tired, and down he went. 
At this time our detail was quite a dis- 
tance in rear of the main party. It was 
almost dark so we camped on the bank. 
We learned that mule driving was an oc- 
cupation that required a strong back, 
potent language and a weak mind. By 
the time we reached Captain Edson’s 
camp at Moosewas, all we had left was 
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the potent language. But the mules 
fared worse. Their backs were galled 
and they were tired and hungry. We 
turned them over to Captain Edson’s 
men, and we were mighty glad to do so. 
Believe me, we wished them luck. 

Our future mode of travel was to be 
by hollowed-out logs, mostly mahogany, 
called pit-pans. This was a luxury com- 
pared with the trail, and we enjoyed it. 
We proceeded down the Waspuc River 
to the village of Waspuc where we 
stopped for a short time, Captain Wal- 
ker then being ap- 
pointed commander of 
the Wangks River Sec- 
tor. Here the Marine 
Detachment of the U. 
S. S. “Galveston” joined 
us. The following day 
two squads went to 
Tilba Falls. This is 
where the dark hand of 
tragedy closed on us. 
Corporal Isham, Pri- 
vate White and Private 
George lost their lives 
in these swirling rapids. 
The 59th Company 
wishes to extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to 
the parents and rela- 
tives of these men. 

Captain Walker went 
up the river to Bocay, 
the supposed headquar- 
ters of General Sandi- 
no. Simultaneously, 
with the same objec- 
tive, Captain Edson 
moved overland from 
Moosewas, while Cap- 
Lindscott marched on 
the town from San 
Pedro. The movement 
was executed beauti- 
fully, all three detach- 
ments arriving at the 
same time. 

Leaving Bocay to be 
occupied by Captain 
Lindscott, the two 
other captains  pro- 
ceeded to Waspuc. To 
the sorrow of the men 
who were left behind, 
there were no bandits 
at Bocay. 

Capt. Lindscott was 
finally relieved by Cap- 
tain Walker and the 
59th Company marched 
to La Luz Mines. Cap- 


against Poteca where 
he successfully engaged 
the bandits on several 
occasions. 

Now that the National Elections are 
over and the country is in a general state 
of law and order, our thoughts turn to 
the question of when we will leave. We 
hope it will be soon. For those who 
wonder who our top sergeant is, I’ll say 
none other than First Sergeant G. O. 
Smith (Smitty). He can’t be beat and is 
well liked by everyone in the company. 
Several new ratings have been conferred 
upon members of this company. Vincent 
McNeil and Albert Scudder were both 
promoted to the grade of sergeant. Pfc. 
(Dinty) Moore, Reed, Guild and Water- 
man are now wearing corporal’s chev- 
rons. 

Sergeant Stafford is amongst us, a 
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very active man, being in charge of the 
outpost at Moosewas. Sergeant Nutter, 
chemist extraordinary, formerly of P. L., 
and Sergeant Price of Charleston Navy 
Yard are also present. Two short-timers, 
Sergeant Walters, our old mess sergeant, 
and Corporal Schaeffer, have returned 
to the States for better or for worse. 
We have quite a few men who are lucky 
enough to have less than a year to do. 
Their outlook is rather cheerful. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I will sign 
off for a while, and 
in all probability 
you will hear from 
me again shortly. 
If your subscrip- 
tion is about up be 
sure to renew it 
and tune in again. 
Here’s hoping you 
had a Merry 
Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 


CUPS AT PEKING 
By W.S. Price 
The accompany- 

ing picture shows 

a few of the cham- 

pionship and other 

cups which have, 
from time to time, 
been presented to 
the Marine Detach- 
ment, American 

Legation, Peking, 

China. 

Top row, left to 
right: 

Ist. Baseball 
Championship Ha- 
Kum-Jo cup won 
in 1922 for being 
champions of North 
China and the 
Philippines. 

2nd. Won Ar- 
mistice Day, Inter- 
national Athletic 
Meet, 800-meter re- 
lay race in 1922. 

3rd. Inter-Com- 
pany Baseball Tro- 
phy won in 1924 by 
the Headquarters 

Company, in 1925 

by the 38th Com- 


pany. 
Second row, left 
to right: 
Ist. The Will- 


iams Cup, pre- a 
sented by Bethle- — 
hem Steel Co., An- 
nual Inter - Com- 
pany Rifle match. 

2nd. Presented to Hospital Corps, 
American Legation, by U. S. S. “Gold- 
star.” 

3rd. Presented by leave parties—crews 
from the U. S. S. “Greer,” U. S. S. 
“Lea,” U. S. S. “Yarnall” and the U. S. 
S. “Tarbell.” 

4th. Armistice Day, International 
Meet, 100-meter race, won in 1922. 

5th. Presented by Ferdinand Lathrop 
Mayer at the Inter-Company Pistol Com- 
petition. 

Third row, left to right: 

lst. Army-Marines Pistol Cup, 1925, 
won by U. S. Army Forces, Tientsin, 
China. 1926, 1927 and 1928, won by U. 
S. Marines, Peking, China. 
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2nd. Chesterfield Cup, Inter-Company 
Basketball Trophy. 

8rd. Presented by Seventh Submarine 
Division in 1925. 

4th. Peking Gazette—Basketball Tro- 
phy, won in 1918. 

5th. North China Rifle Championship, 
won in 1924 by U. S. Army; in 1925, 
1926, 1927 and 1928, won by U. S. Ma- 
rines, Peking, China. 

Fourth row, left to right: 

Ist. Presented by U. S. S. “Albany” 


Fifteen 


2nd. International Trophy, Armistice 
Day Athletic Meet, won by American 
Guard, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


WITH THE CAPE MARINES 
By Private L. A. Walker 

Well, Mr. Broadcaster, here we are 
again. Fat and feeling that holiday feel- 
ing from Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and New Year’s, we greet you as we once 

more tune in to the duties of the day. 
We had quite a fling during the tender 
days of cheer. Our 
friends, the Red 
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in appreciation of courtesies shown them 
on their visit to Peking. 

2nd. North China League Baseball 
Trophy, won in 1926 by 15th U. S. In- 
fantry; in 1927-and 1928, won by Peking 
Marines. 

8rd. The Reinsch Cup, presented by 
his excellency, the American Minister, 
Paul S. Reinsch, October, 1916. 

Bottom row: 

lst. The Hitchcock Cup (Inter-Com- 
pany). Won in 1916 by the 39th Com- 
pany, won by the 38th Company in 1917 
and held by them until 1926, when the 
39th Company regained it. The 38th 


won it in 1927 and the 39th won it in 
1928. 


Cross ladies, fixed 
the whole post with 
Christmas bags on 
the eve of Dec. 25 
and the post ex- 
change added a 
stocking full of 
smokes and. toys 
such as monkey 
dolls and Felix 
cats. We had a 
great chow Christ- 
mas Day with our 
commanding  offi- 
cer, Lieut. Col. T. 
M. Clinton, and 
Mrs. Clinton on 
hand to wish us a 
Merry Christmas 
as we marched in- 
to the mess hall. 
On the evening 
of December 29th 
the mess hall had 
been transformed 
into a ballroom, 
decorations a la 
Christmas motif 
and at the hour of 
nine the _ whole 
Cape Haitien crowd 
began to swing 
joyfully to the 
tunes supplied by 
an orchestra from 
the post band. The 
married folk and 
members of the en- 
listed personnel of 
the Marines here 
and also members 
of the commis- 
sioned personnel of 
both the Marines 
and the Gendar- 
merie were on 
hand to fill the ball 
room and make the 
occasion a grand 
success. Our acting 
sergeant-major, lst 
Sgt. Charles Zer- 
wis, and the “top” 
of the 63rd Co., Irvin McClay, officiated 
in high style during the dances, includ- 
ing the Paul Jones and Virginia Reel. 
Tagging was done systematically at in- 
tervals. The refreshments and cake had 
been prepared with taste and was con- 
sumed likewise. The ladies of Cape 
Haitien whom we see now and then were 
again responsible for the splendid way in 
which provision for the sandwich and 
cake end of the dance was made. Sgt. 
Leonard E. Black, at the time of decora- 
tion a corporal, ably assisted by Cpl. A. 
E. Johnson and Pvts. Donald “Chink” 
McConnell and “Bawston” McKearney, 
set the mess hall in “full dress” for the 
ball. The post exchange furnished part 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY ATHLETIC PROGRAM AT CAPE HAITIEN 


Top: Tug-of-war Teams. Center: 


Start of the Burro Race. 


Lower: Start of the 


Wheelbarrow Race. Photos by Ist Sgt. Thomas. 


of the refreshments during the evening. 
All the part of the post exchange in 
making the holidays cheerful for the 
post has been done quietly and willingly 
through the cooperation of the exchange 
officer, Ist Lieut. R. T. Presnell, who is 
assisted by Sgt. “Chick” Snelling, post 
steward. 

Enough of the dance. We had a big 
athletic program on New Year’s Day, 
arranged by morale officer 2nd Lt. 
Ward Dickey, recently acquired from 
Hampton Roads. Our gain was Hamp- 
ton Road’s loss. The New Year's events 
all carried cash prizes and on account of 
the money in it the boys shrunk from 
the events, fearing the challenge of pro- 
fessionalism. But such as Sammy Sa- 
rinski, our bouncing trumpet boy, and 
Trumpeter Brannock, the former drum- 
mer, now Pvt. Hal Kelly were there to 
clean up. There was a big crowd in the 
grandstand during the events. Quite the 
premier events of the day were the burro 
events. There was a burro race, burro 
wrestling match, and a burro polo game. 
And plenty of spills, too: Cpl. “Slim” 
Cochrane got more spills than cash 
prizes we are told. Pvt. Nick Celenze 
won no cash prizes but he got a free ride 
facing the stern when his animal de- 
cided to take off suddenly in the direc- 
tion of the guardhouse at the three, 
quarters lap of the burro race. The 
burro was immediately ordered confined 
to quarters. Sgt. A. J. (Ajax) Roberts’ 
warriors in the tug-of-war ordeal won 
over Sgt. Leonard Brand’s, 2-1. The 
Caskie-Sarinski duo took first prize in 
the three-legged race. The winning polo 
team is recommended for the Interna- 
tional Meet. They are: Pvt. H. F. Mar- 
ting, Cpl. “Slim” Cochrane, Tpr. Bran- 
nock and Cpl. White. The winner of the 
burro wrestling match came out just 
physically able to hear his three cheers 
—Pvt. Ellis Lambert. Pvt. Broaddus of 
the canteen crew was adjudged second 


money winner. In the 100-yard dash 
Pvt. Kelly took first, Tpr. Sarinski sec- 
ond and Tpr. Brannock third. These 
trumpeters have lots of wind for races. 
Sarinski also took first place in the hard, 
hard obstacle race. “Svede” Olsen and 
Pvt. Kelly took second and third. The 
Kelly-Sarinski-Brannock trio took honors 
in the running broad jump. The Marine 
Corps bowed to the Navy in the shot put 
when Ph. M. icl. M. E. Roberts put the 
weight 30 feet exactly for first prize 
and Tailor Carlson and Barber Vanderlin 
were second and third. 

In the evening the boxing program 
was witnessed by the post and visitors. 
The big bout of the evening as decided 
by the judges and the sound of the crowd 
was that between Pvts. Gilbert and 
“Baker” Zwotesky, a three-round mixer 
that resulted in Pvt. Gilbert receiving 
the decision. Their weight was 145 lbs. 
The opening bout was between Pvt. Vin- 
cinguerra, the galley boy also known as 
the “Singing Wop of New Yawk,” and 
Pvt. Snyder, both 135 Ibs. The “Singing 
Wop” sloughed his way to a decision. 
Pvt. Mickey Flynn and Cpl. Ralph (Sen- 
ator) White dashed into what was to be 
a three-round take-it-easy but almost 
turned out to be a k. o., the bell saving 
poor Mickey. Young Mickey put up a 
splendid scrap but White’s spearing 
gloves took a lot of life out of him early 
in the scrap. William Caskie, our strong 
and silent mail clerk, socked Pvt. Van- 
derlin, one of our telephone “girls” and 
now pinch-hitting as post barber in the 
place of Pvt. Sorrells, sick bay, to rest 
in the second round. The weight of 
these two boys was 160. This was short 
but snappy. Caskie bounded from corner 


to opponent and when he socked he 
socked. Caskie bids to be one of our 
challenges to the Port in the future. A 
155-lb. event was that between Pvts. 
“Mickey” Walker of Los Angeles (as 
announced by Ist Sgt. 


McClay) and 
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“Jack” Dempsey of New York, Walker 
getting the decision at the close of three 
rounds. Cymbal-shaker “Pat” Rooney 
of the post band and Telephone Opera- 
tor Shannon shook gloves at one another 
during the intermission and the diminu- 
tive Rooney slapped Shannon for a com- 
plete k. o. Then Caco and his colored 
steppers from across the street stepped 
into the ring and gave the crowd some 
amusing steps to the tune of “Jereco” or 
something like that. Pvt. Nick Celenze 
of Philly and Ph. M. 2cl. Hilliard, U. S. 
N., went three rounds in the final event 
of the evening, young Celenze getting 
the judges’ decision. Lieut. Ward Dickey, 
post morale officer, was referee and 
Capt. W. E. Riley and Lieut. J. A. Sco- 
ville were judges. Lieut. Edward Sne- 
deker was timekeeper. According to 
the morale officer there are to be more 
smokers in the near future. The smoker 
at the Cape is welcome and previous to 
the’* program New Year’s’ evening 
brought a good many lads out of the 
barracks into the healthy atmosphere of 
the post gym. Snuff! 


NEWS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
HEADQUARTERS, SAINT THOMAS 
By Harold H. Langsdorf 
November 10th, 1928, Marine Corps 
Birthday, was observed most appropri- 
ately. A review of the command was 
held, followed by a close assembly, with 
the following program: National Air by 
station band, and an address by the com- 
manding officer, followed by two minutes 
silence in memory of the Marines who 
died in uniform. The program ended 
with the Marine’s Hymn (the command 
at the present) and the balance of the 
day was given over to recreation. We 
thought the observance was very fine 
considering that we are but a small, but 

going, outpost. 

The League Baseball Team is coming 
along in good shape and nearing the end 
with the Marines and Naval Hospital 
fighting for first place. In the near fu- 
ture the results will be known. 

The “All-Station Baseball” team went 
to San Juan, Porto Rico, the first part 
of December, and played the 65th In- 
fantry team. Quite a big liberty party 
went along and a good time was enjoyed 
by all. Only two games were played. 
The first, a thirteen-inning game, ended 
in a tie, seven to seven; the second, the 
Army won, six to three, and the third 
game was called, due to rain. The Army 
will be over this way about the middle 
of January and we expect to bring them 
into camp. Captain Sweet of the Ma- 
rines managed the “All-Station Team” 
and played first base. 

The Enlisted Men’s Club, with mem- 
bership of Marines and sailors, opened 
here in early December. It is going to 
be a fine thing for the men of this sta- 
tion, and will be their home when, on 
liberty. Chief Petty Officer Harvey was 
master of ceremonies on the opening 
night, and the Commanding Officer of 
Marines, Lieutenant-Colonel Meade, was 
the principal speaker and guest of the 
club. Paymaster Sergeant Frank, First 
Sergeant Lyon (acting Post Sergeant 
Major), and Corporal Little are the 
principal Marines who are club officials. 

On the night of December 20th, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Mrs. Meade enter- 
tained a company of twenty for dinner, 
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the honor guests being the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands and Mrs. Waldo 
Evans. 

Christmas week was enjoyed by all at 
the Barracks, an elaborate Christmas 
tree being provided, and a good whole- 
some dinner. Presents were given out 
during Christmas Day. Several recrea- 
tional days followed, being principally 
devoted to athletics, etc. A fishing and 
visiting party left for a day’s outing at 
St. John. A bowling tournament was 
held, in which Private Harkey won first 
prize with an average score of 192, Pri- 
vate Daun with 186, and Private Poe with 
171. Hiking parties are also in order so 
that every one here will get a chance to 
see Blue-Beard’s castle, Black-Beard’s 
castle, and the other historical points. 
Swimming is almost a daily occurrence, 
for we have an excellent beach and all 
men are required to qualify in this art. 
The first test is a 25-yard swim under the 
observing eyes of Sergeant Buneh—the 
swimming expert—then a 50-yard test 
under the direction of an officer, and if 
the candidate makes the grade an entry 
to that effect is made in his service 
record book. 

It is not all play at this barracks by 
a long shot. This is a little recreational 
period now devoted to healthy exercise 
and sport. Our usual daily routine is 
drill, early morning, daily, review and in- 
spection on Saturday and everything. 
We are getting in shape for the range, 
and position, aiming, drills, trigger 
squeeze, shaker device, etc., are now in 
order. We go to St. Croix to shoot, 
about two squads at a time. 

In addition, I forgot to mention that 
we have just finished a series of twenty- 
minute talks, given each Thursday a. m. 
in the movie shed by the different officers 
of the Marine command, and by certain 
selected naval officers. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Meade started the series with a talk 
on the “Mission of the Marine Corps in 
the Virgin Islands”; this was followed 
by other officers: Captain Sweet, on 
“Military Courtesy, Salutes, etc.”; Cap- 
tain Hine on the “Economical Use of 
Clothing”; Lieutenant Anderson on the 
“Marine Corps Institute and What it 
Offers to Marines”; Chief Pay Clerk 
Raybolt, on the “Marine Corps Deposit 
System and Its Benefits”; Captain Van 
Patten, of the Navy, on the “History of 
the Virgin Islands and Its Government”; 
Doctor Arrasmith, of the Navy, on “Per- 
sonal Hygiene,” and Doctor McGourty, 
on “Naval Dentistry.” This series of 
lectures have been both beneficial and 
interesting, and have played an im- 
portant part in our training. 

Quite a few of the boys from here, 
and several from St. Croix, will leave 
on the January “Kittery,” due to ex- 
piration of tour of duty in the Virgin 
Islands, and although they will be glad 
to return to the United States, there will 
be many regrets, as I am sure they have 
enjoyed their cruise here. 

Corporal Laughlin, recently of the Sig- 
nal Battalion at Quantico, is holding 
down the job of running the radio sta- 
tion at St. John. His training with the 
signal outfit holds him in good stead and 
his boys over at our little sister island 
are a fine lot. In order to keep them 


in good humor we sent over Smith’s 
monkey. 

We don’t hear much from the St. Croix 
Company, but they are hard at it, getting 
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the range ready for service in January. 
We understand that they have a ball 
team and we hereby challenge them for 
a game in the near future. 


MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“SARATOGA” 


“Hot Dope” 


First Sergeant Charles R. Butt.—With 
about twelve years service to his credit, 
he has been a first sergeant since Jan. 
1920. At present he is enjoying a fifteen 
day leave at Long Beach. He stated be- 
fore leaving that the ship wouldn’t be 
fast enough for him, going at 35 knots, 
to get from Frisco to Long Beach in 
time, so he took a Pickwick Stage. 
There’s no doubt in our minds that a 
woman is involved in the case, due to his 
quick getaway. 

Gunnery Sergeant Thomas H. Dexter. 
He has served faithfully for about four- 
teen years and has been a gunnery ser- 
geant since 1917. Having served four 
years foreign duty in the Asiatic Station 
and over eight years sea duty he is well 
pleased to come back to sea duty. He is 
the original Isaak Walton aboard and 
anyone desiring information regarding 
the piscatorial species is encouraged to 
write him. As most of his time is spent 
fishing off the gun galleries, fishing 
tackle would be greatly appreciated in 
the Christmas stocking. He has been 
known while aboard here as the million- 
aire gunnery sergeant, through his 
Scotch tactics. 

Sergeant William Yasi.—About fifteen 
years service, both with the Army and 
Marine Corps and served for about eigh- 
teen months overseas during the World 
War in the field artillery, and partici- 
pated in three major engagements. This 
experience was very helpful as he was 
the gun captain of an E gun. All that 
is worrying him now is returning back 
to his family while the ship is making 
the southern cruise, so that he may do a 
little more coffee-cooling again at Bos- 
ton Barracks. 

Sergeant Herbert L. Frazier.—Over 
nine years service, and was recently pro- 
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moted to his present rank. He is the 
police sergeant aboard and therefore has 
many friends in the detachment. Most 
of his service has been in Santo Do- 
mingo and Panama and these places re- 
main the main part of his conversation. 
It is still a big question with him as to 
why over 5,000 Marines were sent to 
Nicaragua to round up Sandino, as he 
claims he could corner him and tie him 
up single-handed. Sends his best re- 
gards to Quantico and Parris Island. 

Sergeant George B. England.—Over 
six years service, having served three 
years with Troop A Ist Cavalry, the bal- 
ance in the Corps. It is also thought 
that he has served under His Majesty, 
King George, in the Highlanders. He 
can still mount his fiery steed,.as is 
attested by the way he vaults into his 
bunk upon the sounding of “hammocks.” 
His greatest present worry is King 
George’s physical condition and he has 
written the King expressing his regret 
at the King’s present state. He has 
traveled the wide world over and de- 
lights in telling us all about it. 

Corporal Edward D. Smith.—About 
nine years service, most of it sea going 
with some tropical duty interspersed. He ' 
also served in the Navy during the war, 
but saw the light in time and made the 
big change for his future. He was lo- 
cated on the Whistling Post at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and due to his 
ability at whistling and due to the fact 
that we were in need of a boatswain’s 
mate, he was immediately conscripted. 
He is an expert on divorce matters and 
anyone desiring information thereon are 
invited to write him and excellent advice 
will be given them free of charge. 

Corporals Earl R. Maze and John D. 
Pierce.—Both with about two and a half 
years of service, commonly known as the 
Gold Dust Twins, but not so dusty. They 
are known as the sheiks of the Marine 
Detachment, every port we leave in the 
van leaves a corresponding number of 
broken hearts. Any information regard- 
ing the fair sex may be learned from 
them, collectively or singly. 

Corporal Eugene M. Casey.—About a 


' “SCRUBANDWASHCLOTHES” ABOARD THE U. S. S. “MAINE” IN 1908 


Taken near the Equator during a cruise around the world. Jespersen, Moss, Powless, 
Walsh, McCarthy, and Johnson are some of the Marines in the picture. 
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THE 114TH DRILL PLATOON AT SAN DIEGO IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Brig. Gen. Dion Williams, Commanding General of the Marine Corps Base, poses 
with five pairs of brothers and one pair of cousins while this recruit platoon is going 
through its first training in the use of small arms at the La Jolla Rifle Range. Sitting, 
left to right: Robert A. Rosenoff and Donald M. Rosenoff, brothers from Okanogan, 
Wash.; Joe E. Oliver. General Williams, Thomas D. Oliver, the Oliver brothers being 
from Kansas City, Mo.; Allan A. Richards and Norman A. Richards, brothers, from 
Ontonagon, Mich. Standing, left to right: Einer A. Anderson and William Anderson, 
brothers, from Hudson, Wis.; Henry M. Nelson and Oliver M. Nelson, twin brothers, 
from Christine, N. Dak.; Brenon C. Meyer and Clyde B. Alexander, cousins, from 
Seattle, Wash. 


year and a half of service, having been 
captured on the streets of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. At that time he was a 
traveling salesman. He is still a fairly 
good salesman of Don Juan’s wares with 
the fairer sex. He has recently been ap- 
pointed the guardian angel of the Ad- 
miral’s cabin and spends most of his 
liberties sitting in the Admiral’s chair 
in which he is ably and efficiently as- 
sisted by Pvt. Icl. Gordon L. Toohey, 
who was found in the wilderness of In- 
diana and who has traveled the world 
quite extensively. 

Corporal Lorillard Spencer, Jr.—Ap- 
proximately a year and a half’s service. 
Before entering the Marine Corps he 
was a big brawny plow hand from Ham- 
burg, N. Y. He is now taking a great 
interest in composition and rhetoric, as 
his greatest ambition is to become a 
second lieutenant in the Corps. He is 
never aboard ship when off duty, and is 
the man who gives the fair sex a con- 
tinual treat, due to his distinguished ap- 
pearance in uniform. 

Corporal Ear! S. Lachenmaier.—About 
a year and‘a half in the Corps. Per- 
forming duty as company clerk, also 
known as brains, intelligence, etc. Hav- 
ing -graduated from Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., he is capable of hold- 
ing the said position, but First Sergeant 
Butt finds two main faults with him; 
he accuses him of smoking the First 
Sergeant’s cigars and using the afore- 
mentioned party’s cleaning gear. Every 
time you hear a Marine bawling a sailor 
out there’s no need of stopping to see 
who the Marine is, as the words he uses 
are so grandiose the struggling seaman 
is left aghast and has no retort what- 
soever to make. The mess attendants 


were subdued and are in a state of com- 
plete surrender owing to number and 
quality of the words he puts to them, and 
of which they have not the slightest com- 
prehension. 

We are sorry that we can’t say a word 
about each member of the detachment, 
but will speak of them as a whole. With 
25 expert riflemen and 20 sharpshooters 
and the balance marksmen, the men are 
wondering why all the battle fleet Ma- 
rines were sent to Nicaragua to fight 
Sandino and we were detained upon the 
U. S. S. “Saratoga” as home guards. 
There is no doubt in our minds that with 
the above record of marksmanship that 
it would have been more satisfactory to 
the country as a whole if the balance of 
the Marines had been withdrawn and we 
had been sent to quell the uprising 
single-handed. To prove the above you 
should also be reminded that the Ma- 
rines manned four five-inch anti-aircraft 
guns out of the complement of twelve 
making two E scores out of four guns 
and made thirty direct hits in the target 
out of a possible thirty-two, thereby 
apprising the Navy that they need a lit- 
tle more practice before the next firing, 
as we mean to do better next time. 

Signing off for this time, as we have 
nothing further to say. 

P. S.—While we were at San Fran- 
cisco, Doctor Clifford visited the ship 
and spoke to the detachment and it is 
surprising to learn the number of men 
with whom he is personally acquainted. 
Apparently the men seemed to know Doc 
Clifford or his work better than the his- 
tory of the United States. It is hoped 
that Doc will visit us again before the 
ship makes the southern cruise, for it is 
like meeting one from home. 
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DAUGHTER OF MARINE BANDSMAN 
WINS PRIZE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Hazel C. Arth, daughter of the 
late John W. Arth, who was for thirty 
years a member of the United States 
Marine Band, became the nation’s ama- 
teur singing champion on Sunday, De- 
cember 16, in the final contest of the 
Atwater Kent Second National Radio 
Audition. She was awarded a prize of 
$5,000 and a two-year conservatory 
scholarship. 

Miss Arth is a resident of Washington, 
D. C., and has for several years filled the 
coveted position of soloist at the Shrine 
of the Sacred Heart in that city. 


U. S. NAVAL RADIO STATION, PORT 
AU PRINCE, HAITI 
By Private Layton 

Well, as no introduction is necessary, 
I may as well bring out the much coveted 
stationery and begin the monthly “Bla- 
Bla” from our neck of the woods. Sorry 
indeed that we had to postpone taking 
the pictures of the station mentioned in 
last month’s missile, but owing to the 
improvements under way we decided to 
wait until our new flowers and land- 
scaping is completed. 

Our Radio Station “Broadcasting & 
Receiving,” under the supervision of 
Gunnery Sergeant Harry E. Raley, U. S. 
M. C., is in A-No.-1 shape. The station 
consists of seven operators: Cpl. Charles 
A. Curtin, Cpl. James C. Ryan, Pfc. 
Joseph Konopka, Privates John F. 
Thomas, Judson Vanderhoof, Carl N. 
White, Ellis E. Williams, U.S.M.C., and 
three Radio Clerks, Jule A. Layton, 
Keith C. Wilkinson, Ralph W. Peterson. 
We are now using Navy type transmit- 
ting tubes instead of Westinghouse and 
the results show many improvements. 
We also installed a new receiver and it 
has proven satisfactory. 

The Telephone Exchange & Telephone 
line construction is, of course, handled 
by our organization and, under the super- 
vision of Plaut H. Smith, U. S. M. C., is 
in excellent condition. During the past 
year we installed a new 165-line magneto 
board of the Monarch type and the four 
trunk lines to Automatic Central add 
greatly to our service. At present the 
personnel of the exchange consists of 
Pfc. William R. McBride, Pfc. Dallas S. 
Arkers, Private Harold J. McAllister, 
Private Charles E. Sandman. 

Basket ball season is over and we are 
proud to say that we finished in fourth 
place. We are about to begin the base- 
ball season with a WOW! Our best 
players are short timers in Haiti, but we 
expect to give the other teams something 
to worry about. Among those returning 
to the United States are: Sergeant Orms, 
Pfe. Archer, Pfc. Alexander, and Private 
Wilkinson, the latter better known as 
“MUSIC.” 

Our outfit gave a dance on the twenty- 

fifth of October at the American Hotel, 
and many people of note besides our 
Marines, enjoyed themselves immensely 
“S’nice Danch”—Hic. 
We find with us now the long looked 
for painter who is going to paint our 
antennae poles, we are going to have 
some pretty poles now, white, yellow 
and black, which we hope the aviators 
will be able to see from the highest 
point. 

Well, as I have just about run out of 
news, will knock off, saying, “WE ALL 
WOULD LOVE TO BE AT HOME.” 
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EVENTS OF PEARL HARBOR 
By Allyn: Henry Wright 

During the month of December four 
men were discharged from Pearl Har- 
bor. Cpl. Keneth Feragen, who used to 
be clerk in the Navy Yard post office, 
is now a salesman for the new Chevrolet 
sixes, strutting his stuff in the big town 
of Honolulu. Private Cornealus Gibbs, 
a former truck driver at the barracks, 
has been discharged and is now working 
in Honolulu. Corporal Keneth K. Simms, 
former company clerk of the barracks 
detachment, has been paid off. In De- 
cember he took a civil service examina- 
tion and came in second out of forty- 
nine who took the test for the chief 
clerk’s position in the Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard. Pvt. Charles Fiedler, former 
chief phone operator, has been paid off. 
He is living in Honolulu with his wife, 
whom he recently married. At the time 
of this writing he has nothing definite 
in mind in the way of work. 

At the Navy Y. M. C. A. of Pearl 
Harbor is a very lively organization 
known as the Mid-Pacific Camera Club. 
This group of scene-snatchers is com- 
posed of about an equal number of Ma- 
rines and sailors. The Marines have 
one point lead, however, two of the offi- 
cers are Marines, these being Corporal 
Arthur Hughes as vice-president, and 
Allyn H. Wright as secretary. C. E. 
Nelson, a sailor from the sub-base, was 
elected president. 

“Old-Timer” Gerald Fitzgerald, re- 
cently of the all-Marine football squad 
of Philadelphia, and formerly from Pear! 
Harbor, returned via commercial trans- 
portation to this station. His arrival 
was a big surprise to all, but we are 
glad to see Fitz back again. ' 

Under the direction of Captain Ralph 
West, mess officer, and Corporal Samuel 
L. Slocum, mess steward, a real tasty 
dinner was served at the barracks on 
Christmas, and another on New Year’s 
Day. An attractive eight-page menu 
was issued on the former occasion, con- 
taining the menu, the staff of officers and 
non-commissioned officers, the enlisted 
personnel of the three companies, and a 
short historical article about the Ma- 
ries of Pearl Harbor. An attractive 
Hawaiian scene was on the back cover. 

A new boiler house is under construc- 
tion in the rear of the barracks. When 
completed, which should be soon, this 
new addition will provide hot water at all 
times of the day. The building is of 
reinforced concrete, and is being built 
by Navy Yard labor. 


GOLD STAR MOTHERS 

This organization had a busy session 
on Tuesday, December 18, 1928, at their 
headquarters in the Hamilton Hotel. 
Mrs. George Gordon Seibold presided. 

Progress on incorporation was re- 
ported and Christmas offerings were 
made to the various welfare depart- 
ments. 

Furnishings and draperies were au- 
thorized for the assembly hall at the 
Naval Hospital to give the room that 
homey touch so much appreciated by the 
patients. Mrs. Margaret E. Warfield is 
chairman of this department. 

A donation of one hundred comfort 
pillows was made to be used by the boys 
in Walter Reed. Two slips were pro- 
vided with each pillow. Individual mem- 
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bers and the treasury of the organization 
gave fifty-nine of these pillows and a 
group of friends living at the Burling- 
ton Hotel generously paid for an addi- 
tional forty-one, which brought the total 
number to one hundred. These will be 
turned over to Chaplain A. C. Oliver, of 
Walter Reed for distribution. 

A fund was set aside for a Christmas 
party to be given at St. Elizabeth’s 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Barrack. 

A token, manifesting interest in the 
celebration of George Washington’s 
Birthday, was ordered paid to the com- 
mittee in charge. 

Mrs. Reberta E. Jacobs reported addi- 
tional returns from the card party given 
in November that swelled this fund to 
$206.00. 

Some inspiring letters were read from 
shut-in members, and they and out-of- 
town members who could not be present 
will be remembered with Christmas let- 
ters by Mrs. George W. Hibbs, the cor- 
responding secretary. 

Just as soon as the incorporation is 
completed there will be a lot of good 
natured rivalry to see which branch of 
the service enrolls the greatest number 
of Mothers. 

A musical program had been arranged 
to follow the business session and the 
artists had arrived when it was found 
that there was no piano in the room. 
Mrs. Seelye, exemplifying the spirit of 
the sons these Mothers gave to their 
country, was not to be thwarted by such 
a trifle, and in a jiffy had commandeered 
a piano and a crew to install it, and the 
program went on. Mr. and Mrs. Barleer 
and Miss Brill sang most entertainingly 
and gave generously of encores. 

Then came Santa Claus on the scene, 
in the person of Mrs. Olive Carpenter, 
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and out of a big, bulging grab-bag each 
Mother drew a gift and the scene was 
one of merriment as the contents of each 
package was disclosed. 

“We are counting on the Marines to 
send us the names of eligible Mothers 
from that service before the next regu- 
lar meeting,” remarked a loyal Marine 
Mother as the meeting closed. 


NOTES FROM THE WINDY CITY 
By Sgt. Preston M. Greene 


Two men recently joined the Central 
Recruiting Division, who participated in 
engagements with bandits in Nicaragua; 
namely, Privates Ben B. Ingles and 
Charles E. Turner. Both of these men 
are now corporals, assigned to the Re- 
cruiting District of Chicago. Ingles 
helped to drive off bandit forces near 
Quilali on December 30, 1927, and Turner 
participated in an engagement with 
superior bandit forces at Zapotilla, 
Neuva Segovia, on October 9, 1927, for 
which he was awarded the Navy Cross 
by the President of the United States, a 
ribbon which represented distinguished 
bravery from the President of Nicaragua 
and a letter of commendation from the 
Major General Commandant. 

Dr. Clifford finally paid us a visit, and 
to say that all hands were glad to see 
him is insufficient to express our appre- 
ciation and sincere regard for Dr. Clif- 
ford. He was in the usual cheerful mood 
and seemed to be a very busy man while 
in Chicago. 

QM.-Sgt. Richard J. Stone will com- 
plete his fourth 4-year enlistment on 
December 23rd, and says he is all set 
for another four-year cruise. Stone is 
now adjutant of the Marine Post No. 
273, American Legion, and a member of 
the 40 and 8. : 

lst Sgt. Thomas G. Fields is NCO in 


EXHIBIT AT THE B. F. KEITH’S BUSHWICK THEATRE, BROOKLYN 
Installed in connection with the motion picture, “Moran of the Marines,” shown 
Nov. 18-21, 1928. Sgt. William J. Trumble appears at the left, and Sgt. Thomas J. 

Shortell (known as Sgt. Tommy Donnelly, boxer) is shown at the right. 
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charge of reserve clerical work, and is 
assisted by Cpls. Gerald A. Newhouse 
and Olaf J. Fosland, both of whom are 
now doing their second hitch. 

Ist Sgt. Vann was recently nominated 
for Detachment Chaplain, Marine Corps 
League, but for some unknown reason 
he was not very eager to accept the 
nomination. He has turned out to be 
quite a radio enthusiast and, while he 
has never told his most intimate friends, 
we believe he utilizes his radio to get 
the latest quotation on “wild hootannies” 
and other important stocks. Sgt. Reed 
M. Moberley, the boy who would never 
go on liberty when stationed in Philadel- 
phia, and who possesses the kind of hair 
and other unknown qualities that the 
fair young things rave about, is a busy 
man these days. But, in spite of all 
this, he is still able to put his shorthand 
that he learned at the Clerical School 
in Philadelphia to practical use. Ser- 
geant Greene is the pay and muster roll 
clerk and has been warned more than 
once that the pay roll should always be 
sent in on time. 


U. 8. S. “UTAH” DETACHMENT, 
GRANADA, NICARAGUA 
By Two Goldbricks 

It has been a long time since we broke 
into print in “The Leatherneck,” but 
after this we are going to try to make it 
more often. When this goes to print we 
should be back on the old pig-iron, loll- 
ing in ease and comfort. We hope so, 
anyway. 

The old bunch is together again and it 
sure sounds good to hear “Mac” telling 
his tales of: “Now, back in the Old Ma- 
rine Corps, etc.” 

We lost our skipper, Captain Anthony. 
His foreign shore service expired and 
he is now in the States. We all envy 
the captain and wish him luck in his 
future duties. Captain Anthony was re- 
lieved by Captain Knapp, who is just as 
eager to get back as we are. 

We have a few new men with us and 
we are sure they will like the old battle- 
wagon a lot better than they do Nica- 
ragua. Corporal Knott, formerly of the 
“Antares,” is our company clown, reliev- 
ing Corporal J. Curioni, now sergeant. 
Good luck to you, Mike. Wou’ll need it. 

Private Anderson, better known as 
“Cue-ball,” or “Flossie,” keeps the bunch 
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well entertained with his original wise 
eracks and witty sayings. He always 
has a new one. Keep it up, Andy, and 
you'll catch a boat back before you 
know it. 

Smith still claims first prize in throw- 
ing the bull. Don’t let up, Smitty, some- 
one will believe you yet. 

Private Schilpp will be our compart- 
ment cleaner when we get back on the 
old ship. The company office is well po- 
liced at all times. Johnny never forgets 
to grab a broom as soon as police call 
sounds. 

Corporal Stewart seems to be the “In- 
telligence Section.” He knows his alge- 
bra, all right, don’t you, Wallie? Stew- 
art has a bum leg, but it is rumored that 
as soon as drilling lets up a little there 
should be a marked improvement. 

Our gunnery sergeant seems to like 
socks. He said those that the boys got 
for Christmas were just his size. They 
were too big for the rest of the detach- 
ment. 

A little senorita has a certain John 
snowed under. We saw her with a new 
pair of shoes. What’s the verdict, 
Yaniga? 

This just about winds it up. A very 
good dinner was put out Christmas, 
thanks to the mess sergeant and his 
cooks. 


55TH COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT, 
YALI, NICARAGUA 
By John F. Dirkes 

Now that the election is over and 
bandit activities are practically at a 
stand still, we of the 55th Company want 
you to know that we are all well, with 
the exception of our skipper, Captain 
Joseph T. Smith, who, after fighting the 
fever for a week, left us yesterday for 
the hospital in Managua. This leaves 
Lieutenant Prentice A. Shiebler in com- 
mand and Lieutenant Robert H. Mc- 
Dowell second in command. Gunnery 
Sergeant Leo Peters is also among the 
“Yokels.” Pete made his first mounted 
patrol recently, and if you want to know 
how to do a Prince of Wales, ask him. 
Sergeants Carl H. Ahlers, Gregory 
Ayres and Frank J. Cohen are the only 
sergeants left with the company. Cohen 
has been on electoral duty for the past 
six months. Ayres and Ahlers are kept 


Some of the U. S. S. “Mississippi” Marine Detachment on their Volley Ball Court 


at El Sauce, Nicaragua. 
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rather busy; Ayres being police and 
property sergeant, and Ahlers the only 
duty sergeant. 

The patrol roster shows all hands from 
the skipper to the music. Our record 
of events state that the company arrived 
in San Rafael del Norte on the eighth 
day of February, 1928, and that we have 
made one hundred and thirty-one patrols, 
covering a total distance of four thou- 
sand and seventy-six miles since that 
date. These patrols were made on foot 
over mountain trails in what is known 
as one of the hardest patrolling sectors 
in Nicaragua. During the past four 
months it has been impossible to take a 
pack mule north of Las Vegas, located 
sixteen miles north of here. From this 
point to the Coco River, a distance of 
twenty-three miles, the entire country is 
a sea of mud and swift-running rivers. 
A general idea of this country will be 
given in a letter next month. 


FIFTH COMPANY, ENGINEERS, 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 
By Rittenhouse 

Perhaps in 1960 when I am old and 
have grandchildren to awe with fictitious 
tales of my youth, I shall tell them the 
story of yesterday, of the celebration 
of the dedication of the Sino-American 
Highway and of the granite monument 
erected to that purpose. No doubt I shall 
not waste time and energy explaining 
the obvious bond of friendship which 
has sprung up between the United States 
and China through the efforts of our 
Commanding General and the Marines 
in Tientsin. Nevertheless, I shall tell 
them the story of my own experiences, 
which, I do not doubt, shall be greatly 
exaggerated through constant retelling, 
addition and perhaps sometimes multi- 
plication. So I have decided for the 
benefit of those fellows interested in the 
activities of the Fifth Company Engi- 
neers, to give you a short detail of what 
happened to me and to say a word or two 
for the men who went out from this out- 
fit, worked with the Chinese troops, and 
actually rebuilt the road which is now 
the Sino-American Highway. 

Detailed to assist in preparations for 
a dinner to take place after the unveil- 
ing of the monument, twenty members 
of this organization left on a quad 
truck, commonly called a “wabbly” in 
respect to it’s resemblance of a cocktail 
shaker in the hands of an expert con- 
coctionist who believes an eloquent twist 
or jerk here and there will add zest to 
any combination. Everyone was in high 
spirits and anxious to assist Corporal 
McNally, who had charge of the detail, 
in seeing that things moved smoothly 
and rapidly. Thanks to “Mac,” and his 
keen presence of mind which was obvious 
on several occasions, things did go pretty 
well for us. 

We had just left the populated district 
and were about a half mile under way 
when we encountered three Chinese offi- 


cers mounted on Mongolian ponies. One . 


I believe was a colonel, one a major, and 
the other a captain. They were going 
our way and motioned us to stop. We 
did and when they came alongside they 
explained (in the unspoken language, 
friendship, but which is mutually under- 
stood) that they would like to ride with 
us. This was greeted by a unanimous 
cheer and three of us, “Wop” Ferdinand, 
“Cowboy” Clow, and myself, who am not 
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responsible, volunteered to escort the 
Mongolian leapin’ lizards out to the 
camp for the amiable Chinese officers. 

Believe me, if you were ever to gaze 
into the big passionate brown eyes of a 
little Mongolian pony you would believe 
him the most docile, best-tempered little 
fellow in the world, but after you have 
ridden him (or he has ridden you) you 
will climb off him and note the heavily 
muscled rumps and fore legs and the 
viscious underslung lines, and experience 
will have taught you that you were 
mounted on greased lightnin’ and nothin’ 
less. But that is getting away from my 
story. After accepting the position of 
chaperon to the donkey, I had pointed 
her nozzle in the direction I wanted her 
to go and was looking for the accelerator 
when the dog-gone “Wabbly,” standing 
at our side started to get under way. It 
choked and snorted a few times and then 
back-fired like a battery of 75’s taking 
off. This, virtually speaking, frightened 
the evil spirits out of my little bronc, 
and to express her discomfiture she took 
off down the road like a bat out of hades. 
She was running like a greyhound, only 
a greyhound has a long, easy stride; her 
movement was a cross between the 
Charleston and that of a Mexican jump- 
ing bean. I begged her in my most 
fluent Chinese to “Dung-y-dung” (stop, 
cease, or what have you) and that kind 
of behavior was very “Boo-how” (didn’t 
agree at all with my constitution—had 
blisters all over it this morning). Evi- 
dently the poor brone didn’t savvy or had 
made up its mind to run haywire for it 
didn’t show the least signs of concilia- 
tion. I was so disgusted with every- 
thing in general and had such an excru- 
ciating pain in my whatdyacallit, I re- 
signed myself to my fate, threw the 
lines over the bronc’s neck, grabbed sad- 
dle fore and aft and pulled leather for 
all I was worth and cussed the day I 
ever saw one of the dog-gone brutes. 
The fellows behind me in the truck told 
me later that the sun showed through 
where I was supposed to meet the saddle 
so often and rapidly that it put them in 
mind of a heliograph sending off a code. 
My little brone friend must have carried 
me a mile and a half before she came to 
a nice friendly trot. If I looked as un- 
necessary as I felt when the fellows in 
the truck passed me, it is no wonder they 
got such a big laugh out of it. The rest 
of the ride was uneventful and I would 
have enjoyed it if the saddle had not 
felt like a cactus bed. 

We reached camp to find those who 
had preceded us had everything well 
under way. I realized I was pretty much 
in their way so I decided to reconnoiter 
to see what I could see; the following 
was obvious: That Sgt. Borek was the 
king pin in the works, his word was law 
and he ruled with an iron hand, didn’t 
you, Albert? That the Navy was repre- 
sented by PhM. 3rd Class Hendricks, 
very arrogant with his Russian boots 
and five-inch sideboards. He claims he 
can’t help it because he is cussed with 
that intelligent look and that he only 
gets paid for what he knows (how much 
do you get a month, Hendricks?), he 
also says, “what causes that, ah—caan 
do.” Anyway we must give this pill 
roller credit for maintaining the splendid 
health that is enjoyed by all the boys at 
the camp. Then, of course, there was 
“Flash” Keegan, with his big Irish smile 
and his pal, Budd, who on his first cruise 
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U. S. Marines of the Fifth Engineer Company and Chinese soldiers at work on the 
Sino-American Highway. 


around the world fell in love with a 
Spanish Princess and has been a woman 
hater ever since, and when I took a sur- 
vey of our Braxton Black and noticed his 
somewhat bruised optic—I asked him 
how come the dusky lamp. He told me 
he had bumped it on a door knob peeping 
through a key hole. Later on I met 
Nogue, the mechanical genius and 
noticed that all the hide was off his 
mitts and that his physiognomy was a 
bit out of shape. Well, Black, I can put 
two and two together and get twenty- 
two. Then there were Jim Haley and 
Silas, the two cooks that are responsible 
for that well fed prosperous look the 
boys are all enjoying. And Dave Crews 
and Buddy Childers who have been out 
on the plains of China so long and have 
drunk so much Sam-shu they are grow- 
ing high cheek bones and slant eyes. 
Yes, sir; the boys are all doing fine and 
it would take a lot of space for me to 
tell you about them all, but I will men- 
tion the fact that those who worked 
through the whole thing have had their 
names engraved on a copper plate and 
placed on the monument. This is quite 
an honor and we congratulate them on 
being able to receive this honor. 

Well, gentlemen, I must close now for 
I am afraid I have stepped on too many 
toes. The Engineers are still negotiat- 
ing and making history for themselves. 
We are all looking forward to a speedy 
return to God’s Country, and you can 
bet we will sure celebrate when we get 
there. Yours for a Mongolian Pony. 


MARINE DETACHMENT, PEKING, 
CHINA 
By Donald Murphy 

The Marine Detachment here in Pek- 
ing is rated second to none in the Marine 
Corps for efficiency, neatness and sol- 
dierly appearance. 

This is an important factor of our 
everyday life, for the reason that we are 
at all times in open competition with the 
other legation guards as regards neat- 
ness, courtesy and soldierly bearing. 

Good fellowship and courtesy are 
shown between guards by inviting each 
other to the respective guards on their 
holidays. The invitation includes a din- 
ner, touched off with cigars and cham- 
pagne and afterwards a good time out in 
town. 

Whilst on liberty should we pass a 


sentinel of any of the other guards, re- 
spect is shown his flag by our saluting 
him. This is a common practice between 
the guards. 

Our daily routine does not call for 
much, for if we have no guard duty to 
stand we have from noon ’till six o’clock 
the next morning to go on liberty. If 
your conduct permits you are entitled to 
wear civilian clothes. 

We have a modern three-story brick 
building in which most of the men are 
housed. The plumbing facilities are of 
the latest type. The basement is used 
for the library, shoe shop, tailor shop, 
storage room and post exchange, the lat- 
ter being where we may buy our neces- 
sary toilet articles, tobacco, etc. Places 
of amusement are provided here also, in- 
cluding bowling alleys and pool tables. 
The first deck includes the mess halls. 
The second and third decks house the 
men. The barracks are heated by steam 
and in the winter the cold is noticed but 
slightly. 

An arrival at this post is given a few 
days in which to clean up his equipment 
and to purchase new uniforms and draw 
clothes. Upon doing this he is then 
ready to enter the daily routine which 
comprises drilling, guard duty and eat- 
ing. 

Upon being assigned to a company 
the man is informed that he is in a crack 
outfit and that we want crack men, and 
only those who are may go on liberty. 

Reveille is sounded at 6:00 a. m., upon 
which we tumble out of our bunks and 
dress as quickly as possible, in order to 
be out in time for roll-call. To this 
formation we take our rifle for as soon 
as the roll is called we have physical 
drill under arms. This lasts for about 
fifteen minutes, but it creates a goodly 
appetite. 

Finishing this, we repair to our quar- 
ters where he then get ready for “chow” 
and inspection. At 8:00 a. m. “colors” 
goes and then we fall in for inspection. 
This inspection is termed “troop” and is 
held throughout the Marine Corps each 
morning, on land and sea. It includes 
the inspection of the individual for 
faulty rifles, equipment, haircuts, shaves 
and spotty uniforms. It is very seldom 
that a man is found with any of the 
above faults; it may happen once to a 
man but it never happens twice. 

Once each week we have what is 
termed “defense call.” When this is 
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A view of the Marine Barracks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 


sounded everyone, no matter what duty 
he’ may be performing secures his tin 
hat, rifle, ammunition belt and bayonet 
and as soon as possible gets to his as- 
signed station. 

The entrances to the compound are 
closed and machine guns placed facing 
them, 3-inch field guns are placed around 
the compound, while the remainder of 
the men, who have no assigned stations, 
“fall in” and may be used as trench 
mortar, Stokes mortar crewmen, or as 
infantry. On the Tartar wall we have a 
machine gun and 3-inch field gun crew, 
who are on duty there at all times, doing 
their tour of duty on twenty-four hour 
shifts. All guard posts are doubled. 

We are not compelled to do any manual 
labor unless we are being punished; for 
which we sometimes do extra police 
duty, which consists of cutting weeds 
and grass, swabbing decks and shining 
brass work. 

In the barracks our clothes and equip- 
ment are looked after by our Chinese 
boys who are paid so much per month, 
by the individual. This boy attends to 
your clothes, seeing that they are sent 
to the laundry, pressing, shining shoes, 
making the beds, cleans equipment, 
swabs the deck and cleans the windows. 
Thus he is a regular valet and keeps the 
squad rooms in an orderly appearance. 
This then leaves the rifle, which is the 
duty of every Marine to look after him- 
self, for it is his best friend, bar none; 
for on this friend his life may depend. 

Men have no reason to drop into a rut, 
for with the liberal amount of liberty and 
the encouragement given to sport, there 
is not much reason for doing so. 

In the summer we have baseball, ten- 
nis, handball, volley ball and swimming; 
suitable courts are provided for these 
sports and a large outdoor swimming 
pool accommodates those who desire to 
swim. 

In the fall we have basket ball, later 
together with hockey. 

Last year’s baseball nine won the 
North China League championship and 
repeated this year. Games are played 
here and in Tientsin between the Japa- 
nese civilians, U. S. Army and the Third 
Brigade, U. S. Marines. 

Fo? the past four years the Marine 
Detachment has held the championship 


of the International Field Meets, which 
are held once each year on Armistice 
Day, between the Legation Guards. 

To provide places of amusement while 
on liberty the non-commissioned officers 
and privates have their individual clubs. 
Once each six months elections are held 
for the electing of officers. The clubs 
are run on a credit system—each mem- 
ber having a book in which he signs his 
name and the amount of his purchase. 
When pay-day comes he is compelled to 
pay whatever sum he has spent to date. 
Should he not pay he is placed on “re- 
striction”; the term restriction means 
that he is not allowed liberty until he 
has paid this debt and instead of liberty 
in the afternoons, he must work, doing 
extra police duty. 

At the clubs one may procure drinks 
of all sorts, tobacco, toilet articles and 
meals. At each club there are sitting 
rooms, bar room, card room and many 
small rooms for those who wish to dine 
away from the noise of the others. In 
the sitting room there are the latest 
magazines and a Victrola for which the 
latest records are provided as soon as 
they are on the market. 

The common curse of the men here is 
the so-called “chits”; a Marine may go 
most anywhere and procure anything by 
signing his name to a chit (I. O. U.). A 
great many of the men sign away much 
more than they can pay, thus having to 
lose their liberty until they can extricate 
themselves. 

The pay of a Marine is small and the 
duty large. Privates are paid $20.00, 
privates first class $30.00, corporals 
$42.00 and sergeants $54.00. Each man 
has a chance to add to this by qualifying 
on the rifle range as an expert rifleman 
or sharpshooter, thus adding $5.00 or 
$3.00 to his pay per month. 

The cabarets at night are filled with 
men of all the guards. In the better 
cabarets the Russian women predomi- 
nate while in the poorer class, Koreans 
and Chinese may be observed. The com- 
mon phrase heard in the lower sort is 
“Buy me a cherry bransky,” meaning 
that the woman desires you to purchase 
her a cherry brandy. Upon examination, 
the ingredients of this brandy (which 
the woman is given) may be found to 
contain water with a little red coloring. 
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With each drink the woman is given a 
check by the management and at the 
end of the day cashes them. This is 
practiced rather openly. 

The better sort of cabarets do not 
open till midnight. At these places you 
may, by ordering four bottles of cham- 
pagne, easily rid yourself of your 
month’s pay. The music is of a better 
sort, having an orchestra and well- 
polished floors. The Russian woman is 
a good dancer. 

For those who do not desire to go out 
on liberty, movies are shown in the bar- 
racks three times each week. 

We have a library, in which we have 
about 1,500 books, the latest newspapers 
from home and good magazines. The 
latest books are added as they appear 
on the market. 

Some of the men at various times take 
week-end trips and visit the Western 
Hills which are situated about fifteen 
miles west of Peking. Here are many 
wonderful temples and scenes, including 
the Summer Palace, Black Dragon Pool, 
Sleeping Buddha and a great many other 
interesting as well as famous sights. 

A great many of the men spend their 
odd moments on what may be termed 
“hobbies.” These so-called hobbies may 
be the compiling of a picture album or 
a scrap book, for which there is un- 
limited material. Again one may col- 
lect curios, stamps, coins or weapons. 
By doing this we break the monotony 
and humdrum of everyday life. 

The men constantly grumble about the 
hard duty and find many imaginary 
wrongs being heaped upon them; but it 
wouldn’t pay to lend a serious ear to 
this, for a Marine is always grumbling 
no matter what happens. When a Ma- 
rine is not grumbling, look out, for then 
he is very discontented, but when he 
grumbles he is happy. 

Pay-day seems like Xmas to Marines. 
We are paid twice monthly, on the 15th 
and 30th. A great deal of amusement 
may be observed from watching us dodge 
our Chinese creditors, comprised mostly 
of tailors. 

Once each week, on Saturdays, we 
have a review and inspection on the 
field, after which inspection in the bar- 
racks of our quarters and clothing or 
equipment. Then if you have no guard 
to stand till Monday you may secure a 
week-end liberty. LIBERTY is the 
word! 


COMMUNICATION OFFICE, AMERI- 
CAN LEGATION, PEKING, CHINA 


The past month at NPP has been a 
rather quiet one. After having had the 
fleet in northern waters most of the 
summer they left last month for the 
South. A noticeable reduction in the 
volume of traffic has resulted. This let- 
down gives Radio Peking a much needed 
opportunity to do some overhaul work 
and get ready for the rush of traffic 
which is to be expected when the fleet re- 
turns to the North in the spring. 

The station personnel has constructed 
a new high-frequency transmitter which 
has been used for experimental purposes 
on the Cavite-Peking circuit. Most of 
this work was directed by Private Clark 
P. Lonie, who is a recent graduate of 
the Cavite Radio School. Lonie has done 
excellent work at the school and at this 
station since he reported here. The bene- 
fits to be derived from such a course of 
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instruction are clearly shown by his 
example. 

A school for training of radio opera- 
tors was opened at this post on the first 
of the month. The present class has 
fifteen members and it is hoped that 
some good operators can be developed 

. from them. 

This month has seen both clerks in 
the Communication Office returned to 
the United States, namely, Corporal 
Russel Doucet and Private Crow. Doucet 
is returning on the U. S. S. “Chaumont” 
and Crow left on the U.S. A. T. “Grant.” 
Two new-:clerks have taken over the 
duties and give promise of making excel- 
lent communication clerks. These men 
are Private First Class Walter S. Price 
and Private Ralph J. Hertz. Privates 
John T. Carruthers and Vernon H. 
Moody have joined the Radio detachment 
as replacements. Staff Sergeant Glen 
C. Personious has been recommended for 
promotion to gunnery-sergeant and his 
name will come up before the January 
board. It is hoped that he will make it, 
as he is an excellent man. 

On November 10th a large ceremony 
took place at Yangstun, about sixty 
miles from Peking, on the road to Tient- 
sin. This ceremony was in connection 
with the 153rd anniversary of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and the formal opening of 
the Sino-American Highway from Tient- 
sin to Peking. The American Minister, 
with General Butler, Colonel Holcomb 
and high officials of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment attended. In connection with 
this event the mobile radio station of 
the Third Brigade proceeded to Yangs- 
tun and communication between the 
truck and Radio Peking was maintained 
during the entire period with excellent 
results. 


MARINES DEDICATE BRIDGE AT 
PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 

The bridge across Archer’s Creek, 
connecting the Parris Island Marine 
training station with the mainland, was 
dedicated and formally opened to traffic 
at 2 p. m., December 5. 

The ceremonies began with a parade 
of troops under arms, followed by a con- 
cert by the United States Marine band 
from Parris Island. Acgeptance of the 
bridge was made by the post commander. 

Senator W. Brantley Harvey, of Beau- 
fort, made an address in behalf of the 
people of Beaufort, responding to the 
talk made by the post commander. 

A short talk was given by Lieut. R. C. 
Harding, naval construction officer, who 
was in charge of the building of the 
bridge. 

The dedication of the bridge was made 
by Lieut. Edward J. Robbins. Miss Ger- 
trude Elizabeth Bennett, of Parris Island, 
formally opened the bridge for traffic. 

After the ceremonies a large reception 
was held at the Officers’ Club at Parris 
Island. Invitations to this reception 
were issued to the Beaufort Chamber of 
Commerce, the board of directors of 
Beaufort County, Beaufort County road 
supervisor, representatives from the 
chambers of commerce from Savannah 
and Charleston, members of the Atlantic 
Coastal Highway Commission and a 


large number of others. 

This bridge, a steel spring bridge, 193 
feet lomg, is connected to the mainland 
by a causeway about a mile long. The 
causeway was built by labor from Parris 
Island. 


The Jericho-Burton road con- 


nects the causeway with the Atlantic 
Coastal highway about six miles from 
the bridge. This is an excellent gravel 
road, extended and rebuilt by Beaufort 
County, at an expense of approximately 
$30,000, and was built by floating a bond 
issue for that amount. 

Charleston was well represented at the 
opening. The ceremonies incidental to 
the formal opening of the span connect- 
ing Parris Island with Beaufort were 
presided over by Col. H. C. Snyder, com- 
mander of the Marine post at the island, 
and were participated in by scores of 
prominent persons from Beaufort, Par- 
ris Island and adjacent territory. 

Coleman C. Martin, executive secre- 
tary of the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce; Harold Mann, B. W. Gray, Vic 
Dougherty made the trip from Charles- 
ton to Beaufort by automobile to repre- 
sent this city. 

After the opening ceremonies the 
Charlestonians were guests of the Ma- 
rine commandant at a reception and in- 
spection of the post. It was pointed out 
to them that Parris Island was much 
nearer Charleston now and that closer 
relations in business and personal mat- 
ters should result from the use of the 
new bridge. 

The Charlestonians returned to the 
city warm in their praise of the welcome 
accorded them and enthusiastic over the 
new bridge structure. 

—The News and Courier. 


NEWS FROM CAPE HAITIAN 
By L. A. Walker 

Cape Haitian Marines number almost 
one hundred and when all duties, includ- 
ing guard, are taken into consideration, 
the one hundred (almost) are just about 
snowed. Yes, sir, baby, as our new Pfc. 
Omer G. Miller might say, “We’re one 
active crew.” 


Just now we are resting easy from the 


effects of our grand Thanksgiving spread 
which, with the musical strain(s) offered 
by Director First Sergeant Frank 
Thomas and Famous Cape Haitian Band 
was quite an occasion. Our Childs’ res- 
taurant breakfasts and Ritz cafe suppers 
are only reminders that soon Christmas 
will be here. Alleluia! 


The new Bridge across Archer’s Creek at Parris Island 
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There’s lots of news this writing, but 
we can’t tell it all; only part. Lots of 
unusual things have been happening of 
late. Take the case of Lt. Raymond T. 
Presnell, for instance. Lieutenant Pres- 
nell is the new post exchange officer. 
When the old officer of the post exchange 
left last week (Lieut. Merlin Schneider) 
he also left an uncovered flivver in the 
hands of Lieutenant Presnell. Lieuten- 
ant Presnell now wears an arm in a 
brace furnished by sick bay. Can you 
figure that one out? : 

We have a new second lieutenant, W. 
E. Dickey, who came down on the De- 
cember “KITTERY” from Hampton 
Roads, Va. Lieutenant Dickey plans to 
fix up our tennis courts and gym, it is 
said. Work is going ahead on the reno- 
vation of the swimming pool fence, 
necessary to keep away inquiring bar- 
racuda. 

Cpl. A. E. Johnson has relieved Cor- 
poral Hutchinson from the public prop- 
erty storeroom which the latter says is 
“a relief.” Corporal Hutch is now a 
member of the guard detail. 

Our two corporals, Black and White, 
Black of the Q. M. office and White of 
Headquarters, are still with us. Cor- 
poral Black is the original physical drill 
leader while White is a speed demon 
man on checkers and chess and, we sus- 
picion, would like to see a tourney in 
either started here. But us ordinary 
checker pushers don’t fancy a tourna- 
ment. Pvt. Librarian Oslizly’s new 
checker and chess sets are quite the 
thing now for those spare moments. The 
library is also well equipped with late 
magazines and papers. Sergeant Leon- 
ard Brand was seen reading the other 
day. 

Since the departure of our mail clerk 
for the unknown, Pfc. Wm. Caskie, who 
was in training at the time’for the job, 
has been doubling up on his time, trying 
to get the intricacies of the mail job 
stored away in his brain. There is no 
official man here at present, but the 
Port will furnish us with one soon, we 
hear. 

First Sgt. Frank Thomas and PhM. 
icl. G. T. Ayers of sick bay are partners 
in a post photo shop and are doing plenty 
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of business with the kodak fans. There 
is plenty of scenery and spots of his- 
toric interest about the Cape to use 
negatives on. And the light here is un- 
usually good, except sometimes during 
the rainy season. 

“Chick” Snellings, sergeant and post 
exchange steward, was seen on the pistol 
range couple of days ago using a “45” 
on an “L” target. Don’t know what the 
“Chick” made, he’s modest and retiring 
like, must have been expert. Sgt. A. J. 
V. (Ajax to the Marine rifle team) Rob- 
erts fired also and is a good expert, we 
hear. 

Pvt. Vinciguerra has transferred from 
the telephone exchange to a job as cook. 
Pvt. H. R. Carmichael is chief messman, 
assisted this month by Pvts. C. J. Mus- 
inski and J. C. Gilbert. Pvts. Fogarty 
and Berryman are dishwashers. Drmr. 
H. J. Kelly is attendant to the sergeants’ 
mess besides his duties in the company 
office. “Pop” Hall, our hope in the gal- 
ley, is still on the job and directs the 
chow preparation. The acting mess ser- 
geant, formerly a private first class, is 
now corporal instead. He has just re- 
ceived his new stripes—Corporal Farrell. 

Pvt. Richard Tufts has gone to the 
boat crew, and replacing him in the post 
exchange shop is Pvt. A. M. Johnson. 

The Red Cross visited us this month 
and asked for contributions and were 
answered by the boys. Pvt. H. F. Mart- 
ing, company clerk, took up contribu- 
tions. Acting sergeant-major, First Ser- 
geant Chas. Zerwis, gave the post some- 
thing to think about one morning before 
breakfast when he delivered a short talk 
on the merits of the Red Cross and the 
duty of every man to make a contribu- 
tion. 

On the post library table The Leather- 
neck has a great deal of competition 
but still you can see the Marines search 
through the mass of reading matter and 
pick out that familiar cover. 

Lieutenant Wilson B. Trundle has re- 
turned from Port au Prince. 

Pvt. John Weckstrom was seen buried 
in a commissary report the other day. 
Pfe. D. A. Lincoln, commissary clerk and 
also movie operator, leads a busy life 
watching the little yeasts and apples 
and things. It certainly must be a hard- 
ship to have to show “My Best Girl” two 
nights in succession; Link, weeping slip 
extended. 


Signing off, CAPE. 


23RD MACHINE GUN COMPANY AT 
SAN FERNANDO, NICARAGUA 
By Ralph M. Smith 

Buenos Dias, Fellow Marines. You 
have, no doubt, heard of us_ before 
through our friend Deacon J. Jones, but 
since he has been transferred to Ocotal, 
I will endeavor to write a few lines con- 
cerning our activities here in San Fer- 
nando. 

We have the same old gang with us, 
and nothing of much importance has oc- 
curred since last you heard from us. 

Thanksgiving was a big event, lots of 
good things to eat and all sorts of sport. 
Although it was rainy and murky all day 
we managed to have a wonderful time. 
I don’t believe the day was more en- 
joyed anywhere else in Nicaragua. 

To start the holiday right the non- 
coms played a game of volley ball against 
the privates. The latter won with a 
score of 21 to 6. The non-coms had the 
two star athletes of San Fernando, 
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namely, Cpl. Franky Poucher and Cpl. 
L’Homadien, better known as “Rowdy.” 
Sergeant Danford wasn’t a bad player, 
although the dentist in Ocotal managed 
to get one of his jaw teeth as a souvenir. 
Sergeant Baldy (Chris) insisted that the 
ball be played off court, and Sergeant 
Moore thought the net was the proper 
place for it. Corporal Freeman also 
made several clever plays. As a whole, 
their team was pretty good. 

The privates had a little better luck. 
Pfc. Bryan, captain of the team, showed 
that he was quite an acrobat when it 
¢ame to volley ball. “Bronc-Bustin’” 
Handzlick couldn’t get it out of his head 
that the ball wasn’t a mule. We also 
had “Boots” Donell, from Brooklyn. 
From the way he socked at the ball I 
guess he thought he was knocking it over 
some of the home-town sky-scrapers. 


Lt. Atha, Guardia Nacional de Nica- 
ragua, with a few bandit hunters on a 
mountain peak near San Pedro. 


Private Bajer (Leopoldo) must have 
wanted the people in Ocotal to know 
he was in the game. When he served 
the ball it stayed served. 

After the game our cooks, Privates 
Isdell and Kelhart, proceeded to put out 
a chow that was really excellent. We 
had turkey, cranberry sauce, mince pie 
and lots of other things that make up a 
feast. 

The dinner was served in a ritzy fash- 
ion. Our waiters were not exactly 
dressed for the occasion, but they cer- 
tainly knew their onions. Privates “Pop” 
Winfield and John Trillkill officiated. 

After all dinner formalities were over, 
the privates challenged the non-coms to 
a game of baseball. In spite of the fact 
that the game was umpired by Private 
Kelhart and our corpsman Kingsley, it 
was interesting and proved that sports 
were in our line. We won with a score 
of 12 to 7. The N. C. O.’s team was in- 
complete so our commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Brink, and Lieutenant Luckey 
offered their services, which were gladly 
accepted. It was a pretty good game 
while it lasted. 

After supper another game of volley 
ball was played. The non-coms were 
out for revenge, but they didn’t get it. 
Our two lieutenants officiated, and Lieu- 
tenant Brink offered as a prize one car- 
ton of cigarettes to each man on the 
winning team. 
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The non-coms put up a determined 
fight, but the privates nipped them with 
a 21 to 5 score, thus closing the day with 
all athletic events in their favor. 

We are all wondering how much longer 
we shall remain here. Probably for a 
while yet, anyway. 

Here’s hoping that everybody had a 
nice Christmas and a very happy New 
Year. 


HOLA HOLA QUIEN HABLA 
MARINOS EN RIVAS 
By Private Bucci 

Hello, gang! As this is our first liter- 
ary attempt we are not so well known in 
“The Leatherneck” as we might be; but 
we hope every reader will be interested 
in hearing from us. 

Last May we left Granada, and with 
one officer and seventeen enlisted men 
we proceeded to the relief of the 17th 
Company. Upon our arrival at Rivas, 
Corporal Jones, better known as “Jed,” 
was appointed police sergeant. Corporal 
Curioni, who was made sergeant at Ri- 
vas, is our company clerk. Our galley 
force was Middlebrook, 2nd cook, and 
Liepo, Ist cook. The latter, usually 
called “Doggie,” was later transferred 
back to Granada, giving us Pfe. Gardner 
for our new cook. 

The self-made baker was Pfv. Gillitzer. 
He also acted as mess sergeant. “Chop 
Chop” Bryant was transferred to Ma- 
nagua for duty as a radio operator. Pri- 
vate Dyke relieved him. 

The remaining seventeen men were 
Pfes. Koslowski, Wingier, McDonough, 
Funk, Aronosky, and Morris. Our three 
privates were Vincent, Hatunen and 
Bucci. 

Our tour of duty under our command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant M. S. Swanson, 
was certainly a pleasure, and, as we 
leave Rivas without him, we all wish him 
the best of luck. 


THIS WILL INTEREST MARINES OF 
FIRST THREE PAY GRADES 
The Major General Commandant has 
approved the following policy with re- 
gard to the assignment of noncommis- 
sioned officers of the first three pay 
grades to home, sea and foreign duty: 
In order that the tours of home, sea 
and foreign duty of noncommissioned 
officers of the first three pay grades may 
be equalized as far as practicable, here- 
after, when being considered for assign- 
ment to sea or foreign duty, the date of 
expiration of enlistment of these non- 
commissioned officers will be disregarded 
entirely. If the noncommissioned officers 
concerned are ordered to either sea or 
foreign service, and their enlistments 
expire before they complete a tour of 
duty, they will be returned to the United 
States for discharge, if they state that 
they do not intend to reenlist. How- 
ever, in the event that they reenlist, they 
will again be ordered to sea or foreign 
service, immediately upon reenlistment 
or return from reenlistment furlough, 
and will lose credit for the sea or foreign 
duty just completed. If the noncommis- 
sioned officers concerned reenlist aboard 
ship or on foreign station in order to 
complete their tours of duty, a notation 
will be placed in the service records to 
the effect that they are to besgranted 
the usual reenlistment furleugie after 
they return to the United States, upon 
the completion of their tours of duty. 
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AMERICAN LEGATION, PEKING 


We fellows here in Peking have de- 
cided that we have need of publicity and 
consequently we shall start this article 
off with a bang! 

During the past few months we have 
experienced that feeling of leadership 
amongst the other military units of our 
country on Asiatic Station; having won 
the North China baseball championship, 
the Asiatic Rifle and Pistol champion- 
ship from the 15th Infantry, and the 
International Track and Field Meet. 

After the concluding of all league 
games, the Peking and Tientsin Marines 
were found to be tied for first place. The 
victor was to be decided by whoever won 
two out of three games to be played. 

The first game was played at Tientsin, 
the Peking Marines winning 9 to 4. 

The second game was played in Pek- 
ing. The Tientsin Marines displayed re- 
markable prowess and easily over- 
whelmed the Peking nine to the tune of 
12 to 3. This game was rather a damper 
on our enthusiasm, after winning the 
first one. 

The deciding game for the baseball 
championship of North China was played 
on Friday, October 19th, 1928. The game 
was one of the closest and most thrilling 
encounters seen here in a great many 
seasons and took an extra inning to de- 
cide. The final score stood 5 to 4, in the 
favor of the Peking Marines. 

During the early part of April over a 
hundred men were sent up from Shang- 
hai and Tientsin to compete for indi- 
vidual honors on the International Rifle 
Range in Peking, in what was known as 
the Asiatic Division Rifle and Pistol 
Competition. The matches lasted five 
days, three of which were for rifle 
matches and the remaining two for the 
firing of the pistol. The winners of the 
rifle matches, placing first, second and 
third, were each awarded gold, silver 
and bronze medals, respectively. The 
winners of the gold medals were Ist Set. 
A. W. Carlson, 6th Reg’t; 1st Lieut. 
Harry Leland, 4th Reg’t; Cpl. Carl 
Raines, Casual Company, Peking; 2nd 
Lieut. Wm. Davidson and Pvt. F. H. 
Midgely, the latter both from the Casual 
and Headquarters companies, Peking. 
Gy.-Sgt. M. T. Huff, 38th Co., and Pvt. 
Leslie Bledsoe, Casual Company, Peking, 
were awarded silver and bronze medals. 

The men receiving gold and silver 
medals were returned to the United 
States to enter the National Tourna- 
ments, which were held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, during September. 

In the National Pistol Team Match, 
Ist Sgt. M. T. Huff won the individual 
trophy and gold badge, scoring 272, and 
winning over a field of 217 entrants. 

The Peking Marines won the annual 
pistol and rifle match from the 15th U. 
S. Infantry in the match held on Oc- 
tober 23rd, 24th and 25th on the Inter- 
national Range here. The match was 
close all the way through and it was not 
until the final range had been fired that 
the winning team was decided. By a 
study of the scores shown below, the 
teams in the Rifle Match were well 
matched until they reached the 1000- 
yard range when the Marines piled up 
a sixty-point lead, making a total of 686 
to the Army’s 626. At the end of the 
first day’s firing the Marines led by a 
small margin of 44 points and on the 
second day the Army came back but 
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could only cut the lead down three 
points, leaving the Marines the winners 
by forty-one points. 

The Peking Pistol Team defeated the 
Army’s by a score of 63 points, making 
a total score of 2380 to the Army’s 2328. 
The first time over the course the Army 
led by six points, making a total of 1181 
to our 1175. The second time over they 
were beaten at each range and the Ma- 
rines went into the lead. The scores on 
the second day were, Marines 1205, Army 
1147. 

The annual Track and Field Meet 
which is held between the Legation 
Guards on November 11th each year, 
was held over for a day this year due 
to Armistice Day falling on Sunday. The 
Japanese and French guards did not 
participate this year, leaving the field 
open to the Marines, Italians and 
British. 

Our running material was not at its 
best but due to the fact that we were 
entered in every event we just managed 
to top the British by one-half of a point. 
But a miss is as good as a mile. ‘ 

It is hoped that hereafter the officials 

will hold this meet earlier in the year, 
thus giving the athletes a chance to ap- 
pear in their best form, which they can- 
not do at present due to the freezing 
weather prevailing at this time of the 
year. 
: At the present writing the Legation 
Guard News, our official paper here, is 
compiling an annual which is expected 
out Christmas morn. This will be the 
first annual of its sort here and probably 
throughout the Marine Corps. Pictures 
and articles of much interest are ex- 
pected. The editor and advertising 
manager of this publication are Private 
D. M. Murphy and Pfc. Henry Fulton. 

On Thanksgiving Day “open house’ 
will prevail at the Privates’ Club. This 
means that we may have as much beer, 
sandwiches and cigarettes as we may 
wish to consume, gratis. A great time 
is expected. 

More than three hundred people, 
mostly Americans, made a trip to the 
Great Wall on Saturday, November 
8rd, the party being organized by Dr. 
James Latimer, Secretary of the Lega- 
tion Guard “Y.” 

Praise is due Dr. Latimer for the suc- 
cess of the arrangements and to the 
railroad authorities for supplying a 
special train in spite of the shortage of 
rolling-stock. 

We left Peiping at about 12:20 p. m., 
with a locomotive pulling and one be- 
hind. Most of the men were viewing the 
country from what might be termed ob- 
servation cars, but which were, in 
reality, coal cars. After some time had 
elapsed many of the men and a few of 
the bolder women were seen sitting on 
the roofs of the coaches. 

Upon reaching the mountains the 
scenery was declared wonderful, as was 
the day. We reached our destination at 
about 4:30 p. m., after a somewhat 
monotonous trip and, piling out of our 
coaches and coal cars, we lined up for 
“chow.” After eating we took a hur- 
ried look around; far up on the moun- 
tains you could trace the wall with its 
crumbling, turning, rising and falling 
course. 

To reach the wall where you might 
look down at Nankow Pass, it was neces- 
sary to climb 2200 feet, which many did. 
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As for myself and a few other ambitious 
folks, we scaled the wall at another 
point, the others preferring to take a 
longer but safer route to a spot where 
the wall had crumbled sufficiently to en- 
able them to climb to the top. 

Reaching the topmost point of the 
wall out of wind, most of us sat down 
and rested, while others scrambled here 
and there to satisfy themselves for self- 
known reasons. 

All too soon the train whistle blew 
and everyone scrambled hastily down the 
mountain so as not to miss the train. 

After a very trying trip during which 
those that could slept, we reached Peip- 
ing at 8:30 p. m., all voting the trip a 
huge success and hoping to once again 
visit this, one of the seven wonders of 
the world. 

Dances are held each week on Wednes- 
days at the Guard “Y,” the music being 
furnished by a group of intellectuals 
from our band. Of course, allowance 
must be made by the visitor hearing 
music of an age long gone, but this is 
Peiping and not New York. 

Well, fellows, needs must close until 
the next issue, wherein I hope to have 
an article which will give everyone a 
glimpse of the daily and general life of 
a Gyrene serving here in the Marine 
detachment, Peking. 


THE U.S. S. “TEXAS” DETACHMENT 
LEON, NICARAGUA 


By Lacy Richardson 


Thanks, Brown, for the elaborate men- 
tion and quick response. We appreciate 
the bit of information as to the where- 
abouts and welfare of the men who were 
detached. We were especially glad to 
hear of their agreeable stations, includ- 
ing your own. 

In regards to the rumors of Trouble- 
field’s conjugal state, we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to wish the happy: 
twain all the wedded bliss, and cheer- 
fully add: The Madam will find Corporal 
Obie a competent provider; we know. 

“The Tennessee Rambler,” Ray Has- 
cal Ewton—guess he’s giving the Florida 
bathing beauties quite a treat, huh? 
And Corporal Gullette, he has the Sands 
Street gate,eh? Wish he might attempt 
to search us for—er—candy as we enter 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard! 

Our best regards to Walton and Ha- 
gen, and others if they’ve slipped our 
minds. We’re proud to have soldiered 
with you all. 

Squads east, squads west, port arms 
and right dress. Who’s coming next? 
And that just about tells the story. 


If anyone would like to know the ex- 
act number of presidents and generals 
and admirals in the world today, it is 
recommended that he connect himself 
with the “Texas” Detachment, and ere 
the days have crept into one current 
month his similar knowledge will have 
been complete. 

Confirmation: On the twenty-sixth in- 
stant (this is November) the detachment 
presented arms to President Diaz as he 
passed through Leon en route to Co- 
rinto where he, with President-elect 
Moncada, received President-elect Hoover 
when he landed on Nicaraguan soil from 
the U. S. S. “Maryland.” The “Texas” 
Detachment also presented arms for the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Announcement To Officers 


HE Correspondence Courses, Marine Corps Schools, an- 

nounce a special tactical course consisting of a compilation 
of selected problems from other courses. This course is 
essentially a refresher course, designed as a study aid for those 
officers who will be confronted with promotion examinations 
should the proposed personne! legislation be enacted into law. 
It is short, consisting of only nine lessons, and covers briefly 
those phases of tactics most frequently touched on by examin- 
ing boards in the past. It is suitable for all officers below the 
rank of colonel. In no way does this new course replace any of 
the regular courses. An officer who finishes this special course 
should, if time permits, subsequently enroll in one of the 
regular tactical courses for more thorough preparation. No 
enrollments in this special course will be received after May 
1, 1929. 


Ex-Marines 


N the March issue of “The Leatherneck” our readers will 

find an article in which they will be most interested. It is 
the story of an adventure of twenty-six ex-Marines who ac- 
cepted employment as palace guards in a royal household in 
an obscure and almost unheard-of principality. These ex- 
Marines profited by their experiences gained during their 
enlistments, which peculiarly fitted them for the duties they 
were required to perform. 

The manner in which they were recruited, their commander, 
and their voyage to the kingdom where they served is, we 
believe, unparalleled in the amount of adventure and peculiar 
circumstances. 

No doubt there are other very strange experiences which 
ex-Marines have had. “The Leatherneck” would like to hear 
from anyone possessing knowledge of these experiences. We 
believe they would furnish to our readers very interesting 
material. 


Unification of China 


HE withdrawal in a few weeks of the Marine force in 

Tientsin again draws our attention to that great far- 
eastern republic. During the time that the expedition has 
been in China, the Nationalist flag has been raised over all 
provinces with the exception of Mongolia and Tibet, which 
are not considered an integral part of the republic. Manchuria 
was recently annexed. With this province under the Nation- 
alist flag, China’s 450,000,000 people are unified for the first 
time since 1912, the year which marks the birth of the 
republic. 

Other significant factors in the rehabilitation of China are 
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the recognition of the Nationalist Government by Great Brit- 
ain, and the granting of a tariff autonomy by the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and other smaller 
nations. These are rounds on the ladder of progress which 
China is building, which, when developed further, will have an 
important effect upon the trade of the world. 

The unification under one flag does not mean, however, that 
China is a republic as we think of the term. The military 
leaders still have control over the civil government, and the 
people as a whole exercise very little influence in deciding 
the important affairs of their nation. The present unity of 
control is, nevertheless, a great step in making the country 
more progressive and increases the general prosperity. As 
further proof of the good which is being accomplished by the 
Nanking government, the armed forces of the country, con- 
sisting of more than 2,000,000 men, is, according to a recent 
announcement, reduced to 800,000. The reduction in the cost 
of the army is the chief advantage to the people growing out 
of the unification. The financial strain from military taxes im- 
posed by the various army heads in their respective areas 
during the almost continuous civil war has placed a burden on 
the people which has, to a great extent, obstructed their road 
to prosperity and progress. 

Should the new government establish. an adequate judicial 
system, it is conceivable that the various nations will abolish 
their rights to extra-territoriality as they have in the case of 
the tariffs of the country. 


Hostess House For Officers 


‘THE LEATHERNECK” has been informed that there is a 

hostess house at the Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
veniently located to army transports. The privileges of this 
hostess house are extended to all naval officers and Marine 
officers and their families wha have been granted transporta- 
tion on army transports. 

There are 35 rooms available at this hostess house. There 
are rooms for ladies and officers, either double or single, as 
well as for children. Most rooms contain two beds, and in 
some rooms there are three or four. If a lady or an officer 
were unaccompanied special arrangements would have to be 
made for the assignment of a single room. 

The cost per person is fifty cents per day. At least twenty 
families can be comfortably accommodated. 

A cafeteria is conveniently located at which breakfast and 
mid-day meals can be secured. If sufficient numbers desire 
to have the evening meal at the cafeteria, arrangements will 
be made to serve them. Otherwise transportation will be 
furnished to an outside restaurant and return. 

Accommodations can be arranged for five days. 

Physical examinations are required of all persons taking 
transportation, at least forty-eight hours before sailing. The 
physical examination of those staying at the hostess house 
will be conducted by having the medical officer give such ex- 
aminations at the house. The maid will make necessary 
arrangements upon request. 

For further information, telephone the Adjutant, New York, 
General Depot, Army Base, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Don’t Blame The Leatherneck 


QUITE frequently we receive a letter from a Marine sub- 
scriber who informs us that he has not received The 
Leatherneck for one, two, three, or four months. He appears 
to be very much disgruntled and seems to consider us guilty 
of an act of omission. 

Upon consulting our files, we discover by the art of deduc- 
tion that this Marine was transferred one, two, three, or four 
months ago, and did not notify us of his change of address. 
Consequently The Leatherneck has been going out to him at 
his old address; and since second-class mail is not forwarded, 
the subscriber in question has, of course, not received his 
magazine. 

In view of the large number of complaints of this nature, 
we must again admonish each and every subscriber to keep us 
informed of his address at all times. If he will let us know 
at once whenever he is transferred to a new post or station, or 
to another company or detachment within any post or station, 
he will be assured of getting each issue of the magazine 


promptly. 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


January 10, 1929—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled... 6,756 
Total number enrolled since last report... __. eahadey 334 
Total number disenrolled since last report... ran 13 
Number examination papers received during period __. j .. 8,111 
Total number graduates to date................ . 4,044 
Another Institute Graduate Makes Good 


Dear Sir: 


Marine training and Marine success go hand in hand. Which fact prompts me to write you 
of the splendid aid the Marine Corps Institute has been to me. 


When the MCI was in its infancy and had just moved to the Marine Barracks at Washington 
in November, 1920, from Quantico, I enrolled for the Good English Course and for the Commercial 
Law Course, certain parts of which interested me. After graduating from the former course, I 
studied composition, rhetoric, the complete course in grammar, and the teacher’s course in pedagogy. 
This last course has been discontinued, I believe. 


Without going into the many interesting details concerning the time spent in pursuing these 
courses, let it suffice to say that after leaving the MCI I became principal of one of the schools in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland. The important fact connected with this statement is that it 
was entirely due to my training and study of pedagogy in the MCI course that I was granted a 
principal’s certificate by the State of Maryland. This is, I believe, the first time that a State board 
of education has granted any certificate based solely on a correspondence course. I also studied 
psychology and mental measurements (lessons of which went to Scranton) which enabled me to be 
selected by the Superintendent of Schools to give intelligence tests to about six thousand school 
children of Prince Georges County. This was accomplished in 1923. 

I have since become interested in newspaper work and if I may be permitted to say so, any 
success which I have gained in the editorial fieldis, to a large extent, due the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute. At the present writing I am half owner and associate editor of this newspaper with a circula- 
tion of over 23,000. 

My admonition to all Marines is that, whether in civilian or military life, they owe themselves 
and their country a debt which may partly be paid by STUDYING an MCI course. 


(s) OWEN E. JENSEN. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


When in Chi- 
eago I had the 
pleasureof 
meeting the 
men of the 
Aviation De- 
tachment, in 
charge of 
Chief Marine 
Gunner Fred 
Lueders, whose 
service record 
totals twenty- 
eight years. 
His first ser- 
geant is the 
well - known 

ey Frank M. Han- 
“Doc” Clifford rahan who, 
with Sergeant Paul H. Flack and Cor- 
poral Albert Gray comprised the list of 
non-coms. Gray has since come farther 
West and I met him in San Diego where 
he is attached to the Naval Air Station. 
The corporal did excellent work while 
at Great Lakes, and is very proud of a 
beautiful gold and silver loving cup 
which he made on the lathe while at the 
Aviation Mechanics’ School. The cup 
was made from heavy steel shafting and 
when finished Gray had the inside gold- 
plated and the outside silverplated, a 
splendid pair of Marine wings with gold 
finish being engraved on the outside, 
forming a lovely contrast. Corporal 
Gray speaks in terms of the highest 
praise for the teaching received at the 
school. 


Captain Chester J. Peters, M. C. R., 
together with Gunnery Sergeants Charles 
P. Gray, William E. Berryman and Will- 
iam D. Davis, is in charge of the Re- 
serve Aviation Instruction and work at 
the same post. I also met C. E. Lund- 
quist, who was once in the 43rd Com- 
pany, 2nd Battalion of the 5th Regi- 
ment. He is now a machinist’s mate, 
2nd class, in Naval Aviation. 


At the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Puget Sound, Washington, Lieutenant 
John A. McShane is detachment com- 
mander and possesses a fine, upstanding 
group of men. Herbert C. Pattee is the 
acting first sergeant, John A. “Jackie” 
Coogan is sergeant of the guard, and 
Staff Sergeant William Goldsmith is in 
charge of transportation. Ronald D. 
McCain is an excellent mess sergeant 
and has a first class cook in the person 
of John C. Mashur, which, of course, in- 
sures an A-1 mess and a healthy crowd 
of men. The trumpeter, Clarence L. 
Perkins, is also a clever telephone op- 
erator. Sixteen States claim the thirty- 
two ‘men for birthplace, two of them 
coming from Wytpitlock, Maine. 
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Loyal Y. Graham was once a fighting 
Marine of the 5lst Company. He has 
recently moved from Fall River, Mass., 
and is today the rector of Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Stratford, Conn. He was 
chosen as the preacher for the Armistice 
Day sermon when fifteen churches united 
and a congregation of twelve hundred 
persons listened to him on the topic “As 
You Were.” 


“K WITCHY ERGROWLYN” 

was the sign which in large type met my 
eyes as I entered a building recently, and 
then in smaller type, immediately below, 
ran the words, “Smile, it don’t hurt 
much.” The advice was so good I felt 
that it might help someone else and I 
pass it on. 

The excellent poem by Douglas Mal- 
loch, entitled “The Muckers,” was sent 
to me for our monthly special. 


Beside the road a crystal spring 
Pours forth forever, cool and sweet, 
And many another lovely thing 
Upon the road of life you meet. 
Down yonder there’s a dirty pool, 
A slimy spot upon the flat, 
But I am certain only a fool 
Would ever turn and drink from that. 


But fools there are. With heights to 
climb, 
With men fo love, and God to praise, 
They turn and dip their pens in slime 
And write their books and write their 
plays. 
A thousand noble deeds they pass 
To paint the picture of a 4in, 
With trees and blossoms, sun and grass, 
Prefer the muck to wallow in. 


They make the very truth a lie, 
By making the exception all; 
They find the one cloud in the sky, 
And only walk where shadows fall. 
But I am certain only a fool 
To things unclean would care to cling. 
Why drink from out some slimy pool 
Along life’s way, when there’s a 
spring? 


Irving E. Durant, who was once a cor- 
poral in the 8th Machine Gun Company, 
and who finished his active Marine duties 
as a gunnery sergeant, now runs a res- 
taurant in San Diego known as the 
“Bright Spot.” Charles F. Melson, who 
came from Dallas over thirteen years 
ago, and who for nine years has seen 
service in the Haitian Gendarmerie, is 
now at Great Lakes as first sergeant. 
Mrs. Melson was a California girl and 
had not seen snow for fifteen years until 
she reached Chicago. The greater por- 
tion of Melson’s duty in Haiti was in 
and around the district of St. Marks. 

Frank P. Wyllie has recently returned 
from duty in China, and has already 
made himself quite at home in San Diego. 
Wyllie, in his teens, became a member 
of the National Guard in his home State 
of Maine, later the Navy claimed his at- 
tention, then three years of Army Serv- 
ice with the coast artillery at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. In 1914 he went to Newfound- 
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land and became an instructor in their 
navy, but when America entered the 
World War Wyllie came back and signed 
up with the Marines, serving with the 
Sixth Machine Gun outfit. He has re- 
mained with the Corps ever since. 


It is really surprising how we meet 
with men in all parts of the country who 
still rejoice in the fact that they were 
once in the Marine Corps. Right away 
in Port Townsend, close on the Canadian 
border, I met W. H. Parker, a lumber- 
man, who told me: “I served in Guam 
and the Asiatics for nearly seven years.” 


On the train, when approaching’ Spo- 
kane the other day, a lady passing along 
the coach stopped me with the query: 
“Could you tell me of a decent hotel in 
Spokane at which my little girl and I 
could stop?” and then, “Pardon me, a 
complete stranger, speaking to you, but 
my son used to be a Marine and I knew 
it was safe to ask you.” I was unable 
to give the required information per- 
sonally, but was able to get it from 
others on the train; and very pleased to 
again have proof of the confidence peo- 
ple place in the uniform of the Corps. 


Colonel Rhea secured a first class 
group of artists in San Francisco re- 
cently and put on a program at Mare 
Island such as very rarely is seen and 
heard off the regular stage. It went 
over “big” and, to the delight of Chap- 
lain Moyer, the colonel was able to hand 
over the proceeds, $250.00, to the fund 
being raised for a new organ to be placed 
in their lovely chapel on the island. 


A visit to the “Saratoga” while in 
San Francisco proved very enjoyable 
and I was able to meet up with quite a 
number of old friends, and also greet 
new ones. I would speak of them but 
the company clerk has written for “The 
Broadcast” such a lovely and complete 
description of many on board that for 
the present I forbear and simply pass 
on his report, adding that they are a 
group of men of whom any officer might 
be proud. 


The U. S. S. “Maryland” has just 
pulled into San Pedro and the Marines 
are loud in their praises of our Presi- 
dent-elect, with whom they have had the 
honor and pleasure of the trip South, and 
especially proud of the mementos of their 
crossing the line, signed by Mr. Hoover. 


It was a pleasure to meet a large num- 
ber of familiar faces in San Diego, 
amongst them being Jesse Kidd, of base- 
ball fame, William Hunt of Quantico 
movie service, and Gunnery Sergeant 
Moore of Washington’s M. C. I. staff. 
Kidd is putting every effort into practice 
for the next season’s work. Hunt is 
first sergeant of the Headquarters Com- 
pany of Training Operations, and Moore 
is doing excellent work in connection 
with the educational programs of the 
Institute. A fuller report of San Diego’s 
activities must follow in my next notes. 
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You MEAN To STAND 
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© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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| When You Build a House 


ANY tools are used in the building of a house. Without 
them it would take a long time to build and be a botch 


job when done. 


* tee. ft Piet sary is a savings account. Success in these days without 
&. teeters one is not possible. 
at i dy $1 starts an account here 
_ Sten THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
F STREET AT NINTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


N building your House of Profit one tool absolutely neces- 


WEST END OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH STREET ATG 


FLEET (flet). adj. swift; rapid; nimble; n. a company of warships, etc. 
name for our service: swift, rapid. 


in the minimum of time. 
2T also designates the men for whom this advertisement is written, 
T, the FLEETfooted Leathernecks chasing bandits in Nicaragua 
thousands of other Gyrenes FLEETing from one duty to another all over the world. 
A SERVICE FOR MARINES BY MARINES 


horizontal, color in permanent oil colors, frame neatly, and fit with glass. 

In WALL FRAME $1.23 
SEND NO MONEY—~just mail negatives. 

Come to you C. O. D. When pictures are sent, 50 cents extra. 


Swing 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE 


Frame $2.19 


423-425 G Street N. W., Dept.-L 


FLEET is the perfect 
When you send us your Kodak films for developing and printing, 
or one of our Special Tinted Offers you know that your order will be finished and returned to you 


the Marines of the 
and China, 


Send us your negatives—we will enlarge them to 6x10 or 8x10, either upright or 
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THE 301ST COMPANY, FLEET MARINE CORPS RESERVE, IN ARMISTICE DAY PARADE AT BOSTON 
a Photo taken as this unit, commanded by Capt. Arthur E. Lying, passed the State House in lead of all naval organizations. It 
Aa was one of the most colorful and picturesque parades ever held in Boston, and the Marines were greeted with cheers all along 
the line. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND MEMBERS OF THE RETIRED ENLISTED MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TAKE 
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OFFICERS AND RECRUIT INSTRUCTORS IN CHARGE OF THE EAST WING RECRUIT AREA AT P. I. 
Seated, left to right: Sergeants O’Brien, Slonovsky, Taylor, Ist Sgt. Wilmer, Lieutenant Lee, Lieutenant Fagan, Gy. Sgt. 
Hickey, Gy. Sgt. Hughes, Sgt. Sorwnson, and Sgt. Vitek. Those in the background are students at the NCO school and assistant 


instructors. 
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LUMBIA, TAKEN AT THE WHITE HOUSE. MANY RETIRED MARINES ARE IN THIS PICTURE. DO YOU KNOW ANY OF THEM? Pek 
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Back from the Island 
of Living Dead... 


HE little ship steams slowly out of the harbor. And no one looks 
behind as the island vanishes in the noonday haze. It is the 
Island of Living Dead—Culion. 


On the forward deck is a young Filipino mother, her eyes shining 
| at the thought of rejoining children whom she had never hoped to 
see again. And here’s a veteran American soldier—coming home. 
Here’s a boy of twelve, only half aware of the horror he is escaping. 
These people are lepers who have been cured—lepers not doomed to 
watch their hands and faces rot slowly away—lepers who are clean. 


For leprosy is curable. A year ago, General Leonard Wood brought 
back the news that a single American doctor, H. Windsor Wade, 
isolated in the Philippine leper colony at Culion, had cured over a 
thousand of these unfortunates. The general’s last public speech 
before his death was an appeal for funds to aid Dr. Wade in his 
great fight. 


Dr. Wade stands out as one of the true heroes of science. He has 
sentenced himself to live among people suffering from the most 
hideous disease known to man. With pitifully inadequate equipment- 
with but few trained assistants—in the face of apparently insuperable 
handicaps—he has accomplished miracles. 


General Wood asked for two million dollars for this cause. The 
first million has already been contributed by 15,000 Americans. The 
bulk of this fund will be used for research work to perfect the cure 
which as yet is successful only with those in the early stages of leprosy. 


There are three million lepers—scattered all over the world. This 
loathsome disease has even crept into our own country. But now at 
last, there is hope for these miserable sufferers, for the methods worked 
out at Culion will be given to the whole world. Such a great cause 
as this is not charity—it is opportunity. It is a cause to which you 
will feel proud to have contributed. 


Interesting information on this subject may be obtained by 
writing the National Chairman, General James G. Harbord. 
Mail your check to the National Treasurer, General Samuel 


McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to | 


LEONARD WooD MEMORIAL, INC. 


. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


When you were 
shoving off for 
Nicaragua, China, 
or that tour of 
duty in the 
| tropics did you 
| ever think how 
| the folks you 
were leaving be- 
hind there on the 
pier must feel? 

You hated to say 

good-bye, of 
a course, but there 
was a thread of 
excitement, a hint 
of adventure, the 
lure of days of silently slipping up and 
down over ocean swell, that made you 
feel a little hasty about the tears that 
somehow or other the folks who weren't 
going seemed able to spill. 

It’s a marvelous sensation, that of go- 
ing away on a ship. There is no ro- 
mance to the dusty, stuffy trains that 
clang over their shiny tracks, or the an- 
ticipation of a journey on them (but let’s 
get back to the folks _who have said 
good-bye, and aren’t going). They are 
going to miss you a great deal more 
than you miss them for you will be liv- 
ing in an environment in which you are 
unaccustomed, one that you do not asso- 
ciate with the folks you’ve left behind. 
With them it is different. All of your 
life is wound up in their surroundings. 
They miss your hat from where it used 
to be thrown, you do not pass a certain 
corner that you always passed at a cer- 
tain hour, you do not telephone any more 
of an evening. Those are just a few 
things that jump up and shout to the 
left-behind folks every few minutes that 
someone they love has gone away. 

They have stood on the wharf and 
watched the ship shove off, watched her 
sweep out to sea and grow dimmer and 
dimmer until she is at last a gray blur 
that melts into the mists that bound the 
horizon. And, it is not a good feeling to 
watch a ship bearing a loved one go 
sweeping off into nothingness. The ocean 
has too many perils.. Railway stations 
haven’t the faculty for impressing one 
with the vastness of everything but 
themselves. It takes a trip down to a 
pier at sailing time to make one realize 
how slender are the strongest bonds of 
affection when compared with the im- 
mensity of the universe and the possi- 
bilities that exist in a separation. There 
is an awful feeling of desolation when at 
last the ship one has watched, and 
watched, has faded into distance. 

Then one must gather oneself together 
and go back, for few people have time 
to be sympathetic over so small a thing 
as the sailing of a ship—when it doesn’t 
happen to them. The wife of a Marine 
lieutenant, who had been reared in an 
inland town told us that just after they 
were married her husband was ordered 
to sea. She said: “I stood on the pier as 
long as there was the faintest semblance 
of that ship in sight. Then, for days 
afterward, I went around feeling like one 


Dear Fellows: 
| 


Lou Wylie 
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of these bottles you see with a ship built 
in it, for while I was living every mo- 
ment of my conscious life here at home, I 
was watching that gray battleship mov- 
ing up and down as she rode the waves.” 
Take it from us, fellows, it’s not a nice 
feeling. That’s why we have taken this 
opportunity to cry all over your necks. 
We need sympathy. 


Have you noticed how much more red 
lead and pepper it takes to season the 
chow for those Gyrenes who have just 
come back from making Nicaragua safe 
for the Nicaraguans? 

After wrapping their tongues around 
a couple of dozen tamales, or a soup 
bowl full of chili con carne, it took a half 
gallon of the foam-colored, amber soda 
pop they sell down there to cool them 
off. And here is the joke, most of the 
time there wasn’t any ice. 


GIVE THE LITTLE BOY A HAND! 


Fellows, do you know Lacy Richard- 
son? He is the sweet singing minstrel 
of the U. S. Marine Corps, and is liable 
to break out any moment with some 
pure and lucid verse on any subject. 
Right now Lacy is one of the U. S. Ma- 
rines that calis that gallant greyhound 
of the sea, the U. S. S. “Texas,” his home 
and what with writing for his ship paper, 
a Navy magazine, and the Leatherneck, 
he is one of our hardest worked poets. 
Lacy has tuned in on the rhythm of the 
universe and every line he writes goes 
singing along as naturally as a thrush. 
Just as soon as he gets dealt a couple of 
hard knocks in the way of heartaches 
and experience, we are going to have 
a poet in the Marine corps that will do 
for our service men what the verse of 
Kipling has done for the British. 


One of the stories that came to us 
when the “Texas” was in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard was about a pet cat. It 
seems that this cat had been on the ship 
so long that she just naturally belonged. 
Belonged so much, in fact, that when 
orders were given to get rid of all pets 
before sailing for Honolulu the whole 
crew, officers and men, were ready to 
transfer, desert ship or jump overboard 
rather than shanghai the ship’s cat in 
Frisco. Finally someone summoned up 
courage to take the case to Admiral 
Wiley. Now, in addition to being a bear 
for discipline, and a hard-boiled, sea- 
going, salty commander-in-chief, Ad- 
miral Wiley is a very kind-hearted and 
understanding sort of a person and 
readily grasped the situation. He also 
solved it by issuing instructions that 
when Honolulu was reached, the cat was 
to be incarcerated in the brig, and not 


even allowed to poke out as much as one. 


whisker until the “Texas” shook Hono- 
lulu’s inhospitable waters (to cats) from 
her disdainful propellers. Then he put 
the whole affair out of his mind and got 
busy with more serious work. 


The “Texas” journeyed on and on, and 
eventually dropped her hook in the har- 
bor of Honolulu. The Admiral and a 
group of officers stood at the top of the 
gangplank, preparing for their initial 


Thirty-three 


trip ashore. Probably some dignitaries 
from the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce were there, too, asking him what 
he thought of the future of their city. 
Anyhow, a spick and span petty officer 
stepped up to the group, snappily saluted 
and reported to the admiral, “Sir, the cat 
is in the brig,” "bout faced and marched 
snappily off. And poor, unoffending 
puss did eighteen days in the brig. 


New Year’s Eve we stood at the cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way. By the Paramount Theatre clock 
it was five minutes to twelve, but every- 
where else in New York the New Year 
had been born. Suddenly we were de- 
luged with confetti, long purple strings 
of it tangled around us, and a laughing, 
shouting gang of some ten or fifteen 
sailors and Marines, hand in hand, did 
an Indian snake dance through the 
crowd. Everyone smiled, many people 
shouted “Happy New Year, Navy! 
Happy New Year, Marine Corps!” One 
man turned to us and said “and they say 
sailors and Marines don’t get along.” 
Then we stopped, right there in the midst 
of the New Year crowd and started 1929 
out right by telling the gentleman in 
question that our soldiers, sailors and 
Marines DO get along. They have too 
much pride not to, for they are that 
great and ever watchful thing that 
whirrs above us in airplanes, patrols 
the oceans in battleships, dives below 
the waters in submarines, and clanks 
along, a yellow, dusty line of tanks, 
horses and sweating men, that is the 
service. There are differences of opin- 
ions between individuals, there is a 
friendly rivalry between the different 
branches, but they all take too seriously 
their job of guarding this great and 
glorious land not to honor and recognize 
a fellow servitor. 


And in these days of pacifist perils 
and enemies that are striking at the very 
heart of our national defense soldier, 
sailor, and Marine are going to have to 
stick more closely together than ever 
before, for there are other ways of de- 
fending a cause than by gun and bayonet. 


Capt. Bailey Coffenberg, known 
throughout the service for having held 
up New York’s peak traffic so that he 
might rush the Marine Football Team 
across town in time to make train con- 
nections, has shifted his flag from the 
Recruiting Office on East 23rd Street, 
and gone to sea. As big as New York 
is, there are lots of folks who miss him. 


Orphan and destitute children were 
given a happy Christmas Day by men 
and officers in our battle fleet. The 
Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, 
Illinois, was not to be out-done, and 
entertained a share of orphans from the 
Arden Home, and from Waukegan, and 
Admiral and Mrs. T. T. Craven were on 
hand to help Santa pass out gifts. 
(Figures show that some 3,000 children 
received gifts and a big dinner, BUT, 
something slyly whispers in our ear that 
there were a number of gifts and big 
dinners passed out Christmas Day by 
officers and men that for some reason or 
other aren’t included in this number.) 
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304TH COMPANY, M. C. R., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
By “Doughnut” Ruben 

Hello, everybody! This is the 304th 
Company of the Marine Corps Reserve, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Don’t forget the Brook- 
lyn; we are not the New York company. 

The good old 304th is one of the young- 
est, yet one of the best companies of the 
M. C. R. Notice is hereby given to all 
other units that we know we are the 
best company of the M. C. R. 

Now that we have sounded off our 
own horn, we will try to tell you why we 
lay claim to this distinction. 

The 304th Company, M. C. R. Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of all 
officers and men of the company, recently 
came into existence to mould the men 
into closer friendship and to promote 
the ideals of the Marine Corps. The as- 
sociation intends to present a party and 
dance every month, in which the mem- 
bers of the company will partake. 

Sergeant Bill Woods and Corporal 
Jack Barrett, the sheiks of the company, 
brought a few spare ladies along to the 
first party held in December. Every 
Gyrene present had a grand and glori- 
ous time, and all are waiting eagerly for 
the next event. 

Private George Hassett won the dance 
prize which Captain Sugar, M. C. R., 
donated. We wonder if he shared the 
prize with any of the judges. 

We have it on pretty good authority 
that Private E. S. Anderson is going to 
settle down and be married soon. Wonder 
if he is going to raise a Marine Corps 
of his own. Now that Corporal Patty 
Dempsey has been promoted to quarter- 
master, we notice a lack of interest on 
the part of the Bay Ridge girls to at- 
tend our drills. The girls just love 
Patty’s curly hair. Oh, well, with Bill 
Woods on the floor now—the girls needn’t 
worry. Sergeant Woods and Pfc. Jim 
McNought think they are the answer 


* to the Maiden’s Prayer. Ask Jim about 


his G. F. and he’ll say, “Which one?” 

It seems as if some of the boys are 
having a good time at a certain apart- 
ment in Flatbush. Ask McNought, Caf- 
ferty, Regan, Shulkin, Kelly or Ruben 
what the attractions are. What! 

We heard “Lilacs” Mallory say to Ser- 
geant Ramon Topez the other day: “Say, 
sergeant, why do all the girls look at me 
and smile when I’m in uniform?” “Li- 
lacs” is getting to be quite a sheik. He 
has a girl in Brooklyn, one in New York, 
two in Washington, D. C., and a heavy 
brunette down in Quantico, Virginia. 
Naughty, naughty, Lilacs. 

Top Sergeant Johnny Ahearn, the 
“Avoirdupois King” of the 304th, is try- 
ing to be a papa to some of the boys, 
but claims it’s a tough job. “They’re 


too dumb to let me do anything for 
them,” says Johnny. 

The good old 304th was well repre- 
sented at Albany on New Year’s day. 
We, with the 303rd Company, New York, 
took part in the inaugural parade for 
Governor Roosevelt. The boys all re- 
ported at the U. S. S. “Illinois” at 5:30 
a. m., after a rather rousing New Year’s 
Eve celebration, and boarded the train 
at 6:30 a. m. 

The trip up was rather uneventful; 
everyone was sleepy and tired. The boys 
fell out in a blinding snow and rain 
storm at Albany, and for two hours 
marched over the wet and slippery 
streets of the town. Albany had never 
seen Marines before. As usual, the 
Leathernecks made quite an impression 
on the girls of the town. After the pa- 
rade was over the boys had a five and 
one-half hour liberty until train time. 

The first thing everyone thought of 
was a good meal. John Caffert says 
he’ll never eat chow mein in a chop suey 
house again. He got sea sick on the 
train going home. 

All the movie houses in town had some 
of the boys in them, and Private Eddie 
St. Jacques made quite a hit with one 
of the fair ushers. Eddie’s some sheik 
with the girls. 

Some old near-sighted gent mistook 
Private Ruben for an usher, and, at the 
expense of the other Leathernecks’ 
laughing at him, he found a seat for the 
old gentleman. Private Modon says he 
had better hang a sign on himself so 
that people will know who he is. Clever 
boy, that Modon. He sells fish and he 
knows all the little fishies by their first 
name. 

Well, we can’t take up the whole issue 
of “The Leatherneck” so we'll sign off 
and let someone else have a chance. 

Next month we’ll tell you all about the 
“Beefsteak Party” we’re running in a 
few weeks. 


ECHOES FROM BROADWAY 
By G. Whatta Lyre 

The bravest battle ever fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 

it not, 
It was fought by the Mothers of men. 

“Lou” Wylie has moved. But the 
question is where? Some time ago she 
migrated from the great unknown, and 
became a cliff dweller in the goulash sec- 
tion of Bay Ridge. You know soft liv- 
ing in New York makes a difference in 
one’s waistline, and one bright morning 
“Lou” discovered she had a double chin 
and was about twenty pounds over- 
weight. So she and the girl friend went 
into a huddle and decided that “Lou” 
must reduce. She bought bundles of 


books and began studying “Calories for 
the Corpulent.” She learned that 
starches and sugar are trouble makers, 
so she cut out eating wedding cake and 
rock candy. In addition she puffed 
through quite a few Spartan gymnastics 
every morning, and after following this 
suicide program for about two weeks 
she found out she had gained about five 
pounds. “Lou” continued her exercises, 
determined to battle that excess weight. 
She did so with the aid of a very squeaky 
phonograph. Then one morning her girl 
friend looked across Fourth Avenue and 
discovered they had an audience. So 
“Lou” has taken her excess weight to 
parts unknown, where she can reduce 
away from the prying eyes of mere man. 

Shades of the 10th Regiment! We are 
a full-fledged artillery company now 
(without the artillery). Just how we 
are going to lead a battalion formation 
with artillery, and still work in conjunc- 
tion with the Naval Reserve, is a ques- 
tion. But listen, Roscoe, ’tis rumored 
that we go to Camp Leonard Wood this 
summer instead of Quantico (tears for 
those dear wooden shacks). 

The writer of this column received a 
Christmas card (postage due) post- 
marked Boston, which read: 

A Merry Christmas 

A Happy Birthday 
Plenty of Thanksgiving 
A Glorious 4th of July 
A Happy New Year 
A Happy Easter. 

P. S. Please return this card, as I 
have many friends. 

This company held a dance in Decem- 
ber, and it went over big. Redheads 
and blondes, all dressed up in evening 
clothes, danced with Marines who looked 
handsome and interesting in their blue 
uniforms. “Lilacs” Malloy, who is a life 
member of the famous “Lonely Hearts” 
here in New York, brought along a bunch 
of the members who weren’t lonesome 
very long. Officers and men _ good- 
naturedly traded partners in the tag 
dances, and the officers did quite a bit of 
tagging. What a success this dance 
was! 

For the benefit of the Marines who 
are in New York, or may visit us some 
day, the telephone number of the new 
“Casey” clubhouse is Columbus 1492. 
the truth! 

As Sergeant Lopez emerged from the 
armory last Monday he was accosted by 
one of those famous panhandlers who 
proceeded to waylay him with the usual 
drift of grief. “That’s terrible,” says 


the hard-boiled sergeant as the tears 

streamed down his face, “but your grief 

is nothing compared with mine. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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was fired twice 
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Liked Mechanical Things 
Even as a Boy 


As a boy it was always Edward T. Adams’ 
great ambition to study engineering at a tech- 
nical school. But the prospect wasn’t ver 
bright. It was difficult enough to make bot 
ends meet in the Adams houschold without lay- 
ing money aside to send a boy to college. 


Worked as Waiter to Get 
Education 


As Edward T. Adams grew older his desire for 

a good education became stronger, and by work- 

ing in the afternoons and at nights he finally 

saved enough money to enter coliege. Once 

there he worked as a dish-washer, waiter and 
tutor to pay his way through. 


Finds It Hard to Hold 
aJob 


After graduation, he started out confidently to 

get a position and was somewhat surprised 

when employers did not seem any too eager to 

ut him on the payroll. As a matter of fact, 

fe lost two jobs in less than a year before he 
saw the need of special training. 


Asks His Friends About 


“Just about that time,” writes Mr. Adams, “I 
heard about the Internat.onal Correspondence 
Schools and I asked some of my friends about 
it. I was surprised to find how many college 
men had taken a course with this school to get 
practical training. So I ¢ecided to enroll too. 


Finds Just the Help He 
Needed 


“The minute I started on the course I could 
see that it was the very thing I needed. It 
gave me a practical knowledge of engineering 
that I could otherwise have obtained only 
long and tedious years of shop work. It really 
marked the turning point in my life.” 


Now Mechanical Engineer 
With Big Concern 


Today Edward T. Adams is the Mechanical 

Engineer in charge of mechanical supervision 

for the Fairbanks Company at Binghamton, 

N. Y., and a member of the American Society 

of Mechanical Engineers. He has also patented 
a number of inventions. 


‘ Every mail brings letters from students and graduates of the Internationa! Correspondence Schools. telling of promotions and ° 
increases in salary due directly to spare-time study. We offer you today the same sincere service and the same specialized train- 
ing that have meant so much to so many other men in the last thirty-six years. Just mark and mail this coupon and full par- . 
° ticulars telling how you can prepare for success in the work of your choice will come to you by return mail. 
; Employees of this road will receive a Special Discount ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 5279-G, Scranton, Pa. . 
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ALBERT LINCOLN HARLOW 
DETACHMENT. PORTLAND 


By J. F. B. 


The Albert Lincoln Harlow Detach- 
ment has started to reorganize, and the 
movement began in a room newly rented 
by members of the detachment. The 
new club room is located in the same 
building as the Recruiting Station, and 
all recruiters have pledged their loyal 
support. 

Mike Hodes, the new commandant, is 
starting to play some cards that look 
like ACES. From all indications it looks 
as if Portland will make a bid for the 
top of the list in membership. Honest 
John Machamer was elected paymaster. 
What a team-mate for Mike! What that 
pair won’t be able to get across for the 
betterment of the League won’t be worth 
an honorable mention before the year of 
1929 is well under way. 

Doctor Clifford, the National Chaplain 
of the Marine Corps League, paid the 
station a visit and forgot his overseas 
equipment (chocolate). This is the first 
time the writer has had the pleasure of 
meeting Doctor Clifford since June 2, 
1918. On that particular occasion “Doc” 
was taking care of a shell-shock case 
close to the front lines. It seems as if 
he spent as much of his time as he could 
as near the front as was possible. Asa 
non-combatant he could have remained 
in rear had he chose; but he didn’t 
choose. He knew the place the men 
most needed him, and that is where he 
stayed. Pages have been written about 
the deeds of Doctor Clifford, but none 
ean actually describe what he went 
through to make the last moments of 
many Marines cheerful. He shared their 
hardships and dangers, and the men took 
him as a man’s man, and called him one 
of them. Our only regret is that Doctor 
Clifford could not have remained longer 
in the city of Roses, and all ex-Marines 
look forward to the time when the Doc- 
tor can spend a few of his valuable days 
with the members of this detachment. 

The Albert Lincoln Harlow Detach- 
ment recently held election of officers 
for the 1929 term and the following 
were elected: Mike Hodes, commandant; 
Harry Crawford, vice commandant; J. 
C. Machamere, paymaster; Fred E. Hoff- 
man, adjutant. 

Plans are being made to resume the 
business and social activities of this de- 
tachment, and arrangements have been 
made to take over the new club rooms 
in the Commonwealth Building, adjoin- 
ing the recruiting offices. 

Members of this detachment turned 
out for the Armistice Day parade, and 
impressive services were held at the 
grave of Albert Lincoln Harlow, and 
later a detachment of Marines and ex- 
Marines visited the parents of Albert 
Lincoln Harlow at Tigard, Oregon. 


RICHLAND DETACHMENT OF 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


During the eleven meetings held by 
this detachment during the past year 
the members attended to the tune of 
61.2%. We have a paid-up membership 
of 27, and we think in comparison our 
percentage is one of the highest. We 
are striving every day to attain the pos- 
sible 100%, and we invite comments from 
other detachments. 

The paymaster reports a very sub- 
stantial amount on deposit in the bank. 
This solvent condition is due to the zeal 
and efforts that the members of this de- 
tachment have made during the year of 
1928. Our carnival, given for the people 
of this city and vicinity, also added ma- 
terially to our finances. 

During the past year we held four 
ladies’ nights, and we had a “possible” 
attendance at those meetings, 100%. 
Every bit of the credit goes to the ladies 
of this detachment. They were great 
events and the fellows who missed them 
are still jealous of the ones who at- 
tended. The culinary efforts of the 
ladiés must be complimented, for I doubt 
if I have ever tasted a better meal; and 
that is saying a big mouthful. 

The prospects for a bigger and better 
year in 1929 loom large. We are going 
to make it a big one. That is the old 
“Semper Fidelis” spirit, the spirit that 
makes men laugh at any odds. 

Let’s see what percentage the other 
detachments have had for 1928 and, are 
we going to Cincinnati? Well, I should 
say. “CINNCY BOUND FOR THE 
1929 CONVENTION.” 


CHICAGO DETACHMENT NO. 1, 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


By Preston M. Greene 


At the last meeting of the Chicago 
Detachment No. 1, officers for the busi- 
ness year 1929 were elected. We believe 
that our detachment is now well under 
way, and is ready to show some real 
competition with other detachments. Mr. 
Dean W. Smith was elected commandant. 
The election and installation of Mr. 
Smith was the termination of a much 
talked about subject; all of which was in 
Mr. Smith’s favor. Our new comman- 
dant is also adjutant of one of the 
American Legion posts in Chicago, and, 
although we know that he will have to 
divide his time and work between the 
two, we feel confident that he is going to 
continue the work that our past com- 
mandant, Paul Rathfon, started and that 
by the end of another year our member- 
ship will be something to be proud of. 

Vernon Larson, of the Chicago Even- 
ing American, was elected paymaster, 
taking over this burden from QM. Sgt. 
Richard J. Stone, who was unable to 
carry the unusual amount of coin due to 
ankylosis of the right knee. Larson is 


one of these Big-He-Men and we know 
that he can carry all the cash that will 
be thrust upon him by members of the 
detachment. 

Reginald N. Germany was elected ad- 
jutant, and we note that our last notices 
came out addressed in beautiful femi- 
nine handwriting. Atta boy, Germany! 
We congratulate you and thank your 
better half. Other officers elected were: 
Harry P. Hutton, Louis F. Hutchinson, 
Chris Menneci, and Joseph Weisbaum, 
all able and capable men who have the 
interests of our detachment at heart. 

Our ex-paymaster, QM. Sgt. “Dick” 
Stone, is not without a job, as he was 
recently elected adjutant of Marine Post 
No. 273, American Legion, one of the 
strongest Legion posts in the city. Stone 
used to go in for “opera,” but during late 
years he has devoted his attention to 
recruiting, Legion work and his family. 
However, he and Paul Rathfon and some 
other ex-Marines did give the radio audi- 
ence a treat just prior to the Marine- 
Loyola University game, when a few 
musical numbers and a short talk by 
Mr. Rathfon were broadcast over Sta- 
tion WLS, Chicago. 

More than 200 notices concerning our 
future meetings have been sent out to 
ex-Marines residing in Chicago, and it 
is believed that the results will be grati- 
fying. Our total membership now num- 
bers 61, which we think is very good for 
a newly organized detachment. 


LASTER-LANGE DETACHMENT, 
WACO, TEXAS 


The Laster-Lange Detachment has 
been more or less in seclusion since cop- 
ping second prize in the membership 
drive of the Dallas Convention last No- 
vember. But this seclusion has been 
largely due to our local activities. 

We are now very busy organizing and 
whipping into shape a real live eighteen- 
piece drum and bugle corps under the 
direction of Charlie Maisel and Ted Hin- 
ton. The funds are being raised through 
the untiring efforts of our beloved hon- 
orary member, Mr. A. J. Lemke, who 
has arranged to show several good Ma- 
rine pictures at his three theatres. 
Among the pictures which Mr. Lemke is 
showing are: “Foreign Devils,” “United 
States Smith,” and “Moran of the Ma- 
rines.” Mr. Lemke was present at a 
recent meeting of the detachment and 
one of the officers decorated him with 
the League’s cap, necktie, ribbon, lapel 
emblem and a convention visitor’s badge, 
and, Boy! he was as proud as a kid with 
his first pair of red-topped, brass-toed 
boots. 

We are also sponsoring a series of 
boxing and wrestling cards at the Waco 


‘Recreation Club through the courtesy of 


the promoter, Mr. R. F. Wright. Funds 

will be used for the organization of a 

troop of Boy Scouts. They will be known 
(Continued on page 47) 
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THE BROADCAST 


President-elect of the United States. A 
few days previous we rendered honors 
to Rear Admiral Sellers as he passed 
through with Mrs. Sellers. They were 
bound for Corinto to participate in the 
above-mentioned occasion. Of course, 
other detachments took part in these 
affairs, but it is our privilege at this 
time to write of the “Texas.” Aside 
from that, there were General McCoy, 
General Feland, General This and Gen- 
eral That, until it has become a general 
full guard eternally. But one fact per- 
sists uppermost in our minds—we can 
tell the folks back home that we’ve pre- 
sented arms to more presidents and gen- 
erals than they’ve ever seen. It is a 
rare experience. Besides, when a man 
reaches the station in life to wear stars 
or to be addressed as “Mr. President,” 
we are proud to salute him. Who isn’t? 

To go a little further back, on the 27th 
of October, forty men from the detach- 
ment, under the command of Lt. T. C. 
Perrin and First Sergeant Hans O. Ras- 
mussen, entrained for Managua, there to 
be sent to divers outposts for election 
duty, which, as the world already knows, 
was a howling success, both for the Ma- 
rines and the Liberal faction. Sgt. B. F. 
Hearn was acting first sergeant in Leon 
at this time, and from all accounts made 
a good top kick. 

Captain T. E. Kendrick and the acting 
first sergeant, Gy.-Sergeant Dougherty, 
accompanied the Guard of Honor to Co- 
rinto on the 27th. 

And, of course, there is Sergeant Ma- 
jor Chester O. Hanford. His presence 
alone is enough to make things go off 
as a click in a rifle when it is fired— 
smooth and methodical. He was in Leon 
the day of Moncada’s triumph, and still 
is. 

This is Thanksgiving Day. Robinson 
and Palin have the November sheik 
(turkey) a-boiling. Mess Sergeant Ho- 
gan, they say, is gonna give each one of 
us three packages of cigarettes. There 
will be chicken, giblet gravy, French 
fried potatoes, asparagus, cranberry 
sauce, ripe olives, white cherries, mince 
pie, ice cream, jam, limeade, bread and 
butter. Mmmmm! Boy, you can’t beat 
that menu! It’s no wonder that men 
ship over. In fact, the writer is likely 
to do that very thing himself. If the 
Major General Commandant should gain 
ocular evidence of that bill of fare he’d 
join us beyond doubt. Who wouldn’t? 

When Abie Renstrom departed for 
the States, Fagan Bullard inherited the 
Romona directly facing the guard house. 

Sergeant Rairden is still sheik of the 
canteen, but he has moved his outfit a 
little nearer civilization. 

Sergeant Tripplett is learning to play 
Sol fast; in fact, too fast! 

In conclusion, perhaps it will not seem 
amiss to revert back to a previous para- 
graph of this gadget and give the names 
of the men who were on election duties, 
and their respective stations. 

First Sgt. Hans O. Rasmussen and 
Set. B. A. Hogan, La Trinidad; Sergeant 
Tripplett and Corporal Anderson, Casa 
Colorado; Cpl. Charley Kolbert, inspec- 
tion tour; Cpl. Tommy Rayburn and Pvt. 
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John Sepe, Santo Domingo; Corporal 
Frieday, Pfcs. Wilson and Simkins, and 
Private Biggerstaff, Ticuantepe; Cor- 
poral Schultz and Private Stapleton, 
Candelerie 1 and 2; Pfes. Peters and 
Perdue, Colorado; Pfes. Kennedy and 
Duckworth, San Hacinto; Pfcs. Leonard 
and Heitman, Metacararai; Pfcs. Joe 
Robinson and Lacy Richardson, Nejapa; 
Pfes. Shields and Ziegler, Escapalous; 
Pfes. Nels F. Nelson and Roy C. New- 
kirk, Santa Rosa; Pfes. Nalevanco and 
McCaouland, . Penetenciaria Oriental; 
Pfe. Sawyer and Pvts. Luke Swancey, 
James Burgan, Phil Kraker, John Powell 
and Al Stone, Managua; Pvts. L. P. 
Wheeler, A. Dax, Joe Aschwanded, Au- 
thor Hollinger, Fort “La Loma”; Pvt. 
Cooper, Santo de Monica; Pvt. Author 
Morgan, Meteare; and the Pride of 
Georgia, PRIVATE ROBERT EDWARD 
UPTON, Leon. 

Upton says, “All great men are dying. 
Gee, but I feel sick!” 


THE PASSING OF THE YEAR 
By Lacy Richardson 
The Christmas bells have ceased to 
chime; 
Perhaps a smile, perhaps a tear, 
And on the Almanac of Time 
We’re crossing out another year. 


One ship is fading in the dark 
To anchor in the “Port of Ease,” 
Another ship will soon embark 
Upon the vast uncharted seas. 


To some ’tis Hope and Faith and Love 
With visions of a journey fair, 

To some ’tis like a forlorn dove— 
Just drifting on, no matter where. 


It is possible that we will be aboard 
ship when we read this gadget again; 
for the scuttlebutt now in circulation is 
to the point that we will meet the 
“Texas” en route to Chile, or there- 
abouts, and all “pints” equatorial. 

We rented a house down near the cen- 
ter of town the first of December for 
the purpose of having some place to go 
during leisure hours. It is incorporated 
under the title “The Texas Club,” and it 
is something like the Longhorn State 
in the good old days. What we mean 
by “good old days”—when men were 
men and the women did the work. Ah, 
those days! No mos! There one is 
able to procure sandwiches, cigarettes, 
soft drinks, hard drinks, beer—a place to 
write, books to read, and other con- 
glomerated features. Pfc. Walter Mc- 
Kenna gave it the effeminate—er—ar- 
tistic touches for Christmas, and we’ll 
be gol derned if it wasn’t plumb do- 
mestic. First Sergeant Rasmussen and 
Sergeant Hogan are in charge of the 
official end, with Bailey and “Chick” 
Kennedy running the joint. We have 
every reason to believe the “Texas 
Club” will be a howling success. And 
why not? 

A bunch of the boys were talking 
about “atom,” meaning something like 
the small individual portion of an ele- 
ment, when someone asked how it could 
be used in a sentence. It was John 
Shields who intelligently solved the 
mystery: “Up and atom!” 


Thirty-seven 


The world is run on confidence, paper, 
courtesy, and indifferent attitude, as we 
see it. The latter is applied with suc- 
cess only after the other three have 
failed. To wit: Charlie Kolbert walked 
into one of the squad rooms where a 
group of shipmates were talking among 
themselves, to whom he exhilarated the 
hearty greeting: “Good morning, gentle- 
men.” Only one responded. Kolbert 
couldn’t grasp the meaning of such a 
hush-mouthed crew. Then a_ witty 
thought prevailed. “Well, good morn- 
ing, SAPS,” he bellowed. “Oh, good 
morning, Charlie,” and “Fine! Thanks!” 
came from every angle. 

Now, the men in the group were: 
Welsh, Burgan, Nalevanko, Handley, 
Bradford, Everhart, Tommy Rayburn, 
Schultz, Wilson, Cooper, Walker, Has- 
kins, Frieday, Peters, Dax, Palin, Tames 
and Kubesak. The one who got all ex- 
cited at “Good morning, gentlemen,” was 
—was—er—I say, fellows, can you pick 
him out? Whoa! Wait a minute! Who 
said anything about the New England 
Wizard? There’s the list above. 

Gunnery Sergeant Dougherty asked 
Sergeant Hogan one morning “after the 
night before” if he’d like to take a ride 
in one of the native bull carts that fine 
day of our Lord. Hogan expressed him- 
self as greatly in favor of the sugges- 
tion, if only for the novelty of the thing, 
and started. Then “Hey, Dougherty, 
these bull carts got shock absorbers and 
rubber tires?” Ouch! 

As you know, the “Texas” has the 
guard, or rather Military Police duty in 
Leon. The other day the M. P. detail 
reported that the city streets were 
crowded with drunken natives. We be- 
gan to watch the local saloons for a clue 
to all this surplus liquor; but pretty 
soon “Pathe Review” Simpkins, after 
making his daily tour in search of cur- 
rent events, as well as any unprinted 
history he might pick up, brought the 
valuable dope in. It seems that some- 
thing very unique had come to town, but 
listen to Simkins. “Hey, fellows! Bar- 
num and Bailey’s coming to Nicaragua! 
Yeah. They’ve already sent a merry- 
go-round, and the bloomin’ natives get 
on and ride till they’re drunker’n the 
dickens And just as soon as 
he stopped to swallow and catch his 
breath, Johnny Sepe chirped: “Atta boy, 
Simkins!” 

We've had the desire to write this 
paragraph for some time, for it concerns 
one whom we are glad to have as a 
friend—more than a friend—a darn good 
fellow! Of course, you are eager to 
know what sort of heroic stunt he’s 
pulled to create this sudden panegyric— 
and the name, please. Well, here goes. 
His name is Roy C. Newkirk and he was 
promoted to the rank of corporal hardly 
a week past (this is December, 1928). 
The whole world will pat a fellow on the 
back with each step he takes up the lad- 
der; but Roy is one of those fellows who 
doesn’t need authority to gain one’s re- 
spect. We thought just as much of him 
as a private as we do a corporal; and we 
will continue to do so. Hope you make 
sergeant, Roy. 

The detachment had several pictures 
taken the other day of the entire com- 
mand, including Captain T. E. Kendrick, 
Lieutenant T. C. Perrin, and the area 
commander, Colonel John C. Beaumont. 
Just a hint to the home folks. Probably 
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Thirty-eight 


someone would like to have someone else 
send one. 

If you ever happen around our way, 
“drap” over to see us. We have a couple 
o’ mess gears reserved for guests and— 
and—the “Texas” cost fourteen million 
dollars, you know. Some home, eh? 
Don’t bring any poodle dogs, though; the 
sailors might take ’em for swabs. 


CHINA AND THE U. S. MARINES 
By Marcus Karlstad 


The civil strife in China, which for 
more than a decade has caused tremen- 
dous bloodshed, untold hardships and 
poverty, retarded civilization, discour- 
aged industry and commerce, and pro- 
moted outlawry and brigandage on a 
large scale, is over. It was a long, costly 
fight; military grafters of the worst sort, 
murderous bandits and crafty, unscrupu- 
lous office-seekers were pitted against a 
handful of honest and able statesmen. 
Valiantly striving against great odds, 
these high-minded men endeavored to 
gain that which was foremost in the 
minds of the great throngs of progres- 
sive Chinese—a peaceful, united China. 
These great Chinese leaders see China 
as a potential power in art, culture, com- 
merce and industry. In the distant fu- 
ture—centuries, perhaps— their visions 
will be fulfilled, their dreams will prove 
true. Then Americans may say “Our 
diplomats and our Marines were im- 
portant factors in the development of 
that great republic.” é 

The presentation of the bridge to the 
little village of Peichang was the cause 
of much favorable comment in behalf of 
General Butler and his brigade. It was 
also the incentive for the Sino-American 
highway. On October 5, 1928, the fol- 
lowing item appeared in a local paper: 
“UY. S. MARINES TO HELP 

IN REPAIRING PEKING 
TIENTSIN AUTO ROAD 

“Peking, Oct. 5.—Inspired by the ac- 
tion of the American Marines under Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler in reconstructing 
a bridge over a creek at Peichang, Gen- 
eral Chen Chang-chieh, commander of a 
division of the 3rd. group army, has de- 
cided to send 2,000 of his troops to re- 
pair the motor road between here and 
Tientsin. 

“It is reported that General Butler 
had agreed to lend his army engineers 
and tools to General Chen to help the 
road work. General Chen has ordered 
his 2,000 men to work from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m., repairing the road. The soldiers 
will first work in the section between 
Tientsin and Yangstung, then from 
Yangstung to Langfang, and lastly, up 
to Peking. It is expected that the work 
will be finished before the end of the 
Chinese old year.” 

It was, as it were, strictly straight 
“dope.” Plans were hurriedly made and 
soon the Fifth Engineers had men and 
machinery on the job, who, with the 
Chinese forces, built the first section of 
the road in about thirty days. 

On November 10, the entire brigade 
entrucked and proceeded to Yangstung 
to participate in the unveiling of a stone 
monument, erected by General Fu Tso-yi, 
in commemoration of Sino-American 
friendship and cooperation which, for 
example, made the Sino-American High- 
way possible. The Marines and the 
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Chinese soldiers will long remember the 
unveiling ceremonies—the speeches, pa- 
rades and the Sino-American show! 

Then another editorial made its ap- 
pearance in the “North China Star.” 
Here it is: 

“THE YANGSTUNG MONUMENT 

By Charles James Fox 

“General Fu Tso-yi, well known 
throughout China and in foreign coun- 
tries as the heroic defender of Chochow, 
and now adding to his reputation as De- 
fense Commissioner of Tientsin, has just 
erected a stone monument at Yangstung 
as a permanent souvenir of Sino-Ameri- 
can cooperation and friendship as shown 
by the assistance rendered by General 
Butler and his United States Marines in 
rebuilding the road between Tientsin and 
Peking. The unveiling ceremonies will 
take place tomorrow, beginning at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Assisted by the Marines, the Chinese 
have alreaty completed the rebuilding 
of the road as far as Yangstung, and 
General Fu Tso-yi has undertaken to 
rebuild the entire highway between here 
and Peking. The importance of gaod 
road communication between the two 
great cities of this province needs only 
to be mentioned to be realized, especially 
at this time when all are waiting im- 
patiently for the return of normal train 
service along the Peking-Mukden line. 

“When a real Chinese soldier, not a 
militarist, erects a monument to com- 
memorate the assistance rendered by an 
American soldier and his men, citizens 
of both countries should rejoice. Both 
generals have given in the past un- 
doubted evidence of their courage and 
skill on the battlefield, and now in their 
efforts to be of service to the locality in 
which they happen to be stationed, the 
erection of the monument by one and 
the act by the other which prompted it 
reflect credit on the record of both. 

“Now that the dangers that recently 
threatened both Chinese and Americans, 
as well as other foreigners alike, are be- 
coming more and more remote, the Chi- 
nese Defense Commissioner of Tientsin 
and the head of. the American Defense 
Force have shown clearly their idea that 
the best defense consists in the en- 
couragement of cooperation and mutual 
good will. 

“Americans should be proud of the 
stone monument of Yangstung and their 
Marines to whom it is dedicated.” 

After all, the Marines have won a real 
victory in China. There was no blood- 
shed, no medals of Honor, nor any other 
citations for valor. But the United 
States Marines have won the friendship 
and confidence of the Chinese, something 
no other foreign armed force has ever 
accomplished in China. This should be 
food for thought for the few pacifists in 
America who see fit to criticize the Ma- 
rines engaged in expeditionary duty on 
foreign shores. 


18TH CO., 2ND BN., 5TH REGT., 
MASAYA, NICARAGUA 
By Rosie 


Thanksgiving day at this post was a 
real holiday for this gang of Salts. It 
started out with a whoop and bang that 
more closely resembled the battle of 
Belleau Wood—and ended by all being 
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thankful to the powers that made every- 
thing possible. 

The first event was a shoe race. There 
were about twenty entries in that—all 
shoes were stacked in a pile and thor- 
oughly stirred. When the signal was 
given, everybody made a bee line for the 
pile, and the shoes flew thick and fast. 
Of course, the gang didn’t stand a chance 
against Ferrigno, his shoes being about 
the largest that the QM issues. Our 
little Music Campbell was second in 
finding his—one of the gang simply 
could not stand to see the poor boy run- 
ning hither and thither, not much! And, 
of course, “Abe” Mandell came in third 
—can’t you see the profit in it? I ask 
you? 

Next came the sack race—won by 
dark horses—Kane came in first (I 
saw him cut a hole in the sack before 
the race started)—and Thompson came 
in second—Williamson, Roy B., third, 
and also, the also rans—they tried to 
bring the field in with them; at least it 
looked that way, from the little bit of 
them, and the whole lot of mud. Yes, 
we have mud in Masaya. 

The three-legged race was good—all 
entries tried to turn in the opposite di- 
rection from their partner—but, being 
good Salts, they managed to navigate 
back to the goal, Ferrigno and South- 
wood being first and Banjo Eyes Hornsby 
and Private Sargent being second. 

And then the equipment race; I’ll bet 
that Khaki Smith remembers this one! 
“Dead Eye Dick” Westbrook took first 
honors, after getting down on his knees 
with a powerful magnifying glass, and 
searching every bit of our two acres for 
his equipment. Nolan was a close sec- 
ond—he would have been first, but he 
fixed himself up as if he were getting 
ready for Admiral’s Inspection; and our 
little Prodigy Kane was third. A couple 
of whosis would have been in the money, 
but they had their bayonets with the 
ring to the windward side. Shucks— 
back in the old Marine Corps we used to 
roll a heavy, take a shave, and bathe 
with all the trimmings in two minutes 
flat! 

The wheelbarrow race was a bloody 
affair for the ones who were unfortunate 
enough to be the wheelbarrow. Erie and 
Johnson copped first prize with Johnson 
looking like he went through a meat 
grinder. Emery Pardue and Hornsby 
were second, Pardue being the ball and 
chain. 

And the volley ball game between the 
Louis Leaping Leanas and Nigger Cooks 
Crackerjacks—the latter won in a walk. 
Firpo Louis and gang were a little too 
over-anxious to cop the glory, but it 
sure was a hot game. 

And now boys, this is what hurts— 
the pie-eating contest. Poor little Deli- 
cate Ferrigno, with one gulp of his 
prodigious mouth, scooped a whole pie 
in his—no it isn’t a mouth—more appro- 
priately should it be called a cavern. 
Chow Hound Roberts and Dutch Harr 
were second and third, respectively. 

The egg race would have been much 
more enjoyed if the property sergeant 
had issued out gas masks. The fumes 
that escaped from the broken eggs not 
only got in one’s mouth and suffocated 
one—but also got in one’s ears and made 
one hard of hearing! Lum Erie (old 


guirro hound) was first; he used a 
specially constructed spoon—I mean he 
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would have used it if the Top had not 
caught him. And Steve McLeod and 
Hardy came in second and third, re- 
spectively. 

Oh yes—a minor detail—CHOW— 
everything from spiked plum pudding to 
Chinese gravy with cigars and cigarettes. 
This time last year we had celebrated 
Thanksgiving in St. Thomas, V. L., but 
that was like slum, compared to this 
chow. The Top and mess sergeant out- 
did themselves in preparing this repast, 
and I mean we did full justice to it! And 
those turkeys—as tender as a canary 
bird wing on toast. Seconds, thirds, 
fourths, well, that’s as far as the best 
of us could go. 

After everybody recovered sufficiently 
to go out to the ball field, we spent the 
afternoon in a game between the Whale 
Boat crew and a scrub team. The Whale 
Boat crew may be able to paddle a mean 
oar, but as ball players, they would 
make a better go at tiddlywinks! They 
were swamped by the score of umpteen 
skeenteen. 

Colonel R. R. Wallace was kind enough 
to send us a whole lot of money for use 
as prizes—another thing to be thankful 
for. Skipper Mehlinger and Lieutenant 
Claude were judges, and Top Kick Mike 
Welsz was official starter. 

All in all, it was a great day, and one 
that will long be remembered in the 
minds of the members of the. Eighteenth 
Company, Fifth Regiment (“Wyoming” 
Detachment). Thasall. 


NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATION, GUAN- 
TANAMO BAY, CUBA 

A New Year’s Eve dance and celebra- 
tion given by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers was conceded to be one of the best 
arranged affairs held in Cuba in many 
years. The guests of the non-coms were 
all the officers, their ladies, CPO’s and 
their ladies and the Americans from 
nearby cities. Commander McWhorter 
and Mrs. McWhorter and Colonel E. A. 
Greene, commanding officer of the Ma- 
rines, were present and remained until 
the last gun was fired (2:30 a. m.). 
Among the innovations was a whirling 
light, the invention of Corporal Kramer. 
The hall was tastefully decorated and 
the stairway was a beautiful are with 
one-way signs. 

Mrs. M. A. McGrory, with Gunnery 
Sergeant Anten and Sergeant Gilbert 
and Corporal Ehrsam, constituted the 
reception committee. Favors were given 
out by Sergeants McGrory, Foster and 
Corporal Burns. Fancy hats, horns, bells, 
balloons, streamers and confetti were 
furnished to pass the time away. The 
orchestra was the newly formed Mixed 
Herd Four Orchestra of the Elks, and it 
performed in a creditable manner. 

The non-commissioned officers of Ma- 
rine Barracks, Naval Station, will have 
cause to remember, as their guests have 
proclaimed enthusiastically, the success 
of this New Year’s Eve dance. The 
maxim of this station is: “When the Ma- 
rines have a dance—go; you will have a 
good time,” and the NCO’s have upheld 
the saying. 

Dancing and entertainments are not 
the only forms of amusement offered in 
Guantanamo Bay. Yacht racing has a 
strong following and Gunnery Sergeant 
T. J. Anten won first place in the fall 
series with an average of 73.6 for 13 
Chief Smalling earned second 


races. 
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place with an average of 66.25 for 12 
races. He might have won first place, 
but had the misfortune to capsize in one 
of the earlier trials. Major Adams has 
been fighting his way towards the top 
and came very close to second place with 
an average of 64.33 for 12 races. The 
winter series starts shortly and it is to 
be sailed under the same conditions as 
last year. 

A meeting of the Guantanamo Bay 
Yacht Club was held at 1:00 P. M. on 
Friday, 4 January, 1929, in the board 
room of the commandant’s office. The 
pairing up of the boats was arranged at 
this meeting. 


DEVIL DOGS OF TELPANECO 
By Raymond C. Redifer 


I didn’t devote much of my last article 
to the description of Telpaneco, so I 
will give a brief sketch of the place now. 
The town is high in the mountains, glit- 
tering in the distance like a picture in a 
fairy-tale book. Only over narrow, tor- 
tuous trails is it accessible, and then 
only for the sure-footed native mule. 

On first arriving at Telpaneco one 
might be impressed by the picturesque 
scenery. The town is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, rising abruptly to dizzy 
heights. But -they gradually seem to 
lose their beauty until they become ugly, 
disfiguring blurs on the landscape. 

My first impression as I looked down 
on the town from one of the high moun- 
tains was of a mammoth volcano crater. 
Mud shacks stood scattered about at the 
bottom (some of these were white- 
washed) and the town had a peaceful 
but ominous appearance. The Rio Coco 
enters the village through a gap in the 
mountains and almost makes a complete 
circle of the town before it roars out 
through another gap on its mad rush 
to the Carribbean Sea. During the rainy 
season the current is very swift. The 
cargo has to be ferried across and it is 
all the mules can do to make the swim. 

The Marines are quartered in the 
church, which, I will venture to say, is so 
well guarded that the whole German 
infantry couldn’t take it. Machine guns 
are placed in strategic positions, en- 
abling them, if the occasion demanded, 
to sweep and rake every approach. 
There are sixty men here, commanded 
by Lieutenant Yandle. It is part of the 
23rd Company, 5th Regiment, whose 
headquarters is at Ocotal. 

The Telpaneco Valley is populated 
mostly by illiterate Indians who can’t 
understand why Marines walk fast. If 
one of the natives is discovered moving 
faster than four miles an hour he is 
suspected of having some dark plot up 
his sleeve. That means a shot from the 
bushes or a machete in the back during 
the darkness of night, or some other 
method they have of voting. Time is on 
a far vaster scale with them; they meas- 
ure it by moons and wet seasons. 


When Sandino first came here and told 
the ignorant Indians of Marine atroci- 
ties and the reign of terror the vile 
gringos were creating throughout the 
country, he had little trouble gaining 
recruits. He promised each one of them 
a coffee ranch as soon as the degenerate, 
murdering Yankees were driven into the 
sea. He then established his quarter- 
master base in the mountain stronghold, 
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and boasted that the Marines could never 
take it. 

Early in September Lieutenant Mc- 
Quade, with twenty-three Marines, 
started from Ocotal to drive the bandits 
from Telpaneco. Through the mysteri- 
ous grape-vine telegraph Salgado was 
informed that the Marines were on their 
way to attack him. He took his bandits 
and about nine miles from Telpaneco sur- 
rounded the advancing .Leathernecks. 
With blood-curdling cries they closed in. 
This was disastrous; but not for the in- 
tended victims. The Marines, working 
with the smoothness of a well-oiled ma- 
chine, waited until the enemy was within 
easy range, and then cut loose with ma- 
chine gun, rifle fire, rifle grenades and 
hand grenades. It was bad medicine and 
the bandits thought the whole earth had 
opened up on them. Those who weren’t 
sent to the Happy Hunting Ground 
turned and ran like wild goats. In the 
meantime Marines, under Lieutenant 
Kimling, occupied Telpaneco without fir- 
ing a shot. 


On the night of September 19 Sandino 
made a desperate attempt to recapture 
the stronghold. His strategy and daring 
were worthy of a better cause. In the 
hard-fought battle for the possession of 
Telpaneco two Marines died gallantly. 
After five hours of sharp fighting the 
bandits were driven off with heavy 
losses. 


Since then patrols have been out al- 
most continuously searching for bandits, 
but except for a few minor skirmishes 
there has been no action to speak of. 
Sandino has boasted of having a very 
efficient intelligence service which in- 
forms him promptly of every move the 
Marines make. That places us at quite 
a disadvantage, as the bandits are per- 
fectly familiar with every trail and cow 
path. It is hard to keep track of them; 
they seem endowed with the power of 
vanishing completely when they want to. 
Some of our most peaceful citizens are 
suspected of being spies, but to catch 
them and prove it is quite another 
matter. 

I don’t think there is another outfit 
in the Marine Corps that can out-hike 
this bunch at Telpaneco. There is an 
old saying that practice makes perfect, 
and we’ve had just about all the practice 
there is to be had. There are rumors 
abroad now that we will be relieved and 
ordered to duty in the Southern Area; 
but long after we leave here we will re- 
member this soup bowl pueblo and our 
life in these deep forested hills and vast 
dismal silences. 


As could be expected to be found 
among the pride of Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces there are plenty of first-class ath- 
letes here. We have two fast baseball 
teams and four volley ball teams. Our 
second ‘baseball team and one of our 
volley ball teams journeyed to Ocotal 
last week where they won all the games 
they played. We have a football and 
at most any time of the day someone 
can be seen in the plaza punting it 
vigorously. 

It is now one week until Christmas 
and we expect to have a still better din- 
ner than we did Thanksgiving Day; and 
that was certainly the best feed any of 
us has had since leaving the States. 
Mess Sergeant O’Connor knows his stuff 
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when it comes to getting out big feeds, 
and he says our Christmas dinner is go- 
ing to be O. K. 

“Wop Ruggiero, the man killer,” and 
“Terrible Terry” McCabe tangled con- 
stitutions here the other day in the real 
fistic classic of the age. The argument 
began over a shirt, and ended out in the 
field back of the barracks. It was a sav- 
age, bloody fight, and both men were 
badly cut up before it was over. Honors 
were about even until McCabe stepped 
into a right to the jaw. The blow 
sounded like a collision of a couple of 
box cars, and the courageous Irishman 
went down and out. After he was re- 
vived the two combatants shook hands 
and agreed that such things were foolish 
to fight about. 

By the time this is published we should 
be doing duty in the Southern Area, that 
is if the dope turns out to be true this 
time. Quite a few of us have been here 
since the Major Floyd expedition in July, 
1927. That’s long enough. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
By TaBob 

As this dope is written the Big Ball 
on January 15 is still a happy anticipa- 
tion, but by the time this issue of The 
Leatherneck comes out, said affair will 
be a thing of the past. So, right now, 
in behalf of the committee, thanks are 
extended to all who attended, and we 
hope you enjoyed yourselves, and will 
come again. Special thanks go to the 
personnel at Quantico, and to the Navy 
Yard and Marine Barracks, Washington, 
who always send healthy-sized delega- 
tions. You are always welcome. 

Incidentally, members from Headquar- 
ters who visited Quantico in behalf of 
the dance report a pleasant trip, dandy 
treatment and express their thanks for 
same. Those who made the trip were 
Bob O'Toole, Bud Fisher and Bill Ram- 
berg. 

These dances, and the friendships 
made and furthered through them, have 
made points of advantage to all who at- 
tend. It seems to bring the Quantico 
Post closer to Washington, and the 
friendly feeling engendered in some way 
extends itself into, official dealings; 
seems to brush the rusty edges off the 
old “esprit,” which should never be al- 
lowed to tarnish. 

Let’s right now congratulate Bud 
Fisher, chairman; Bill Ramberg, McCabe 
and “Radio” Giles, for putting the dance 
over in splendid style and for the way 
they got the personnel lined up behind 
them, in support of the dance. In Union 
there is strength, but the trick is to 
form that union, and hold it; and also a 
vote of appreciation to Bob O’Toole for 
his active assistance and ever-ready co- 
operation. 

Well, Christmas has come and gone, 
and the New Year is with us. Here’s 
hoping it brings good fortune and happi- 
ness to everybody. The Big Room in 
the A & I Department was the scene of 
a wonderful Christmas party. At our 
regular buffet luncheon and Christmas 
tree party we had the time of our young 
lives. At the guest table, presided over 
by our Adjutant and Inspector, Brigadier 
General Lane, were our honor guests: 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Wilbur; 
Chief of the Naval Operations, Admiral 
Hughes; our Major General Comman- 
dant, Major General Lejeune; Brigadier 
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Generals Richards, McCawley and Ful- 
ler; and Lieutenant Colonel Creecy. Gen- 
eral Lare and Colonel Creecy were ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Creecy 
and they all remained until Santa Claus 
Bob O'Toole had completed the distribu- 
tion of gifts in a manner all his own, 
and patterned after the Gridiron Club 
style. There was a laugh at everybody’s 
expense and no one was neglected. 

The committee, Jane Blakeney, chair- 
man; Kitty Kinnear, Irene Scott and 
Margaret Shaughnessy, outdid them- 
selves in the chow line, the food and 
trimmings being wonderful and abun- 
dant. They deserve a rising vote of 
thanks. Bud Fisher had charge of the 
printing of the menu and we agree with 
him that Richardson, who knocked out 
the mimeographing, pulled a work of 
art on the cover sheet. The menu has 
become a souvenir worthy of keeping 
“among your souvenirs.” “Wes” Thomas 
had charge of the “smokes” and “Radio” 
Giles dealt out the java. While we men- 
tioned the guest table, it must be said 
that our guests did not ask for “serv- 
ice,” on the contrary Secretary Wilbur 
headed the chow line, cafeteria style, and 
he was followed by the other guests, and 
all seemed to find the food supply attrac- 
tive. 

If anybody didn’t have enough of any- 
thing, there ain’t any record of it any- 
where, anyway. 

The clerks in the department have to 
be very careful during the year, because 
some of their most secret vices are ex- 
posed to the gang on the Xmas tree. The 
Muster Roll Division received its share 
of ridicule during the distribution of the 
presents from the Xmas tree. 

“Radio” Giles received a complete 
radio wrapped in about twenty different 
packages; however, they were old dis- 
carded parts, but they caused quite a lot 
of merriment as they were unwrapped 
and the “wise-cracks” attached read 
out loud. 

Mrs. Mix was the only young lady in 
the department that believed in Santa 
Claus. She hung her stocking on the 
tree and received a mixture that caused 
her to get all mixed up as she tried to 
unload it before the crowd. She re- 
ceived a 1928 desk calendar, an assort- 
ment of paper clips, pen points, map 
tacks, an old radio tube, an empty milk 
bottle, a balloon and sundry other things. 
The best part of this joke was the fact 
that she saw the stocking hanging on the 
tree but didn’t realize that it was hers 
until she was called upon to unload it. 

Sharpnack paid ten cents for a game 
to put on the tree and then won fifty 
cents showing some of the boys how it 
should be played. 

“Ken” Hyatt the “poet-laureate” of 
the A & I, received quite a reception 
from the gang when he was called for- 
ward to receive his present. 

Guy Williams, one of the “Angels” of 
the Strand Theatre, received a very 
charming blond baby doll and was told 
to use his radio and imagination and 
he would save money. 

The gang from the Pay Department 
never overlook Ann McGoldrick. This 
year they gave her some new hose and 
blow-out patches (handkerchiefs). She 
also received a new toy Ford with some 
“wise-cracks” about getting one that 
would run without gas and tires. She 
found that hers won’t run without them. 
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Alexander, who has made a name for 
himself as a reader, received a pair of 
“glasses” to save his eyesight. He is 
searching the file room for stories of 
the “Decameron.” 

Chynn Harris, or, if you must call her 
by her “new” name, Mrs. Parker La- 
Moore, dropped in for the party; she is 
in Washington, with her brand new 
hubby, on combined honeymoon and his 
business, and renewed old friendships. 

Mary Doyle, Helen Duffy and Esther 
Leavitt, former members of Headquar- 
ters, were in on the party, and wel- 
comed heartily. 

Nobody saw what Jane Blakeney got 
from Santa Claus. 

Charlie Browne received a framed ink 
sketch labeled “Time to Retire.” As it 
was a well-executed picture, he was 
pleased with it. 

Everybody in the Big Room owns a 
radio set now—Freddie Moore is a good 
salesman. Well, anyhow, we’ll admit he 
didn’t claim it to be a television set, so 
we can use our imagination for the rest. 

We have some more civilians now, Bell, 
Howard and McGurty having been dis- 
charged from enlisted status and ap- 
pointed under civil service. 

Tommy Miller, in the File Room, has 
just shipped over, and is becoming a real 
old-timer now. 

The members of the tree decorating 
committee, Bob O’Toole, McCabe, Wes 
Thomas, Gallagher, Sharpnack, and Le- 
doux, did a dandy job with the new orna- 
ments and the electric lights so gener- 
ously loaned by Wes Thomas. 

Thanks go to Sergeant Major Cartier 
at Quantico for the dandy tree we had 
sent to us. This is a much appreciated 
courtesy. 

TaBob reports to the lady from Mobile 
a pleasant duty accomplished; her greet- 
ings were delivered via the Christmas 
tree, and read off to “B. B.” McKelden, 
who asks us to convey his thanks. “We 
hope for the best.” 

The annual election of the A & I Sick 
Fund Committee was held January 7, 
the following committee of the person- 
nel being elected: Czar, Freddie Moore; 
administrative division, Edna Bradley 
and George Fink; muster roll division, 
Willie Brigham and Dannie Thompson; 
records division, Wallie Foster and Mark 
Anthony Duffy; mail and file division, 
Irene (Great) Scott and Little Georgie 
Myers. The following is a financial 
statement issued by the outgoing com- 
mittee for the year ending December 31, 
1928: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1928.. $173.48 
Annual dance benefit.......... 29.00 
Interest on bank note......... 8.00 
Pay day collections............ 102.70 
$313.18 
EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures for sick calls.... $111.63 
Cash on hand December 31, 1928 201.55 
$313.18 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES FOR 
YEAR, 1928. 


Number of sick calls.......... 64 
Persons making visits......... 122 
66 
Expenditures for donations.... $111.63 


Mr. Snell is back at his desk after a 
heavy case of grippe, which made an 
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unpleasant manner in which to start the 
New Year. 

The epidemic of flu, grippe and colds 
has spread pretty well through the A & I 
Department, most of the folks fighting it 
off and sticking on the job. 

Mrs. Rufus H. Lane is at Progreso, 
Mexico, visiting her son, Rufus H. Lane, 
Jr., who is attached to the American 
Consulate at Progreso. We wish her a 
pleasant visit and a safe return. Mrs. 
Lane was missed very much at our dance, 
having sailed the prior week. 

The Marine Corps Bowling League of 
Headquarters is going strong after its 
seventh week. The Quartermasters are 
heading the list under the leadership of 
Ray Lawrenson, whose official average 
is 104. He is very ably supported by 
Sturgis, Thompson, Davis, Sutpin and 
Lytle. 

The Commandants, with Frank Miller 
at the helm, are doing exceptionally well, 
having won the same number of games 
as the Quartermasters, with a difference 
of 202 pins between them. Miller has 
the very able support of Bob O’Toole, 
who can boast of the highest average in 
the league at the present time (107), 
Larrimore, Graves and Tassa are main- 
taining their usual speed. 

The Paymasters are third on the list, 
but are expected to advance in view of 
the strong line-up of their team headed 
by Ross, with an average of 105, sup- 
ported by such reliable players as Ayres, 
Lambert, Tonnelier and Donovan. 

The Adjutant and Inspectors are trail- 
ing the list, fighting hard for a better 
place under the leadership of McCabe. 

Ross holds the record for strikes, hav- 
ing 11 to his credit. Lambert, O’Toole 
and Sturgis are tied with 40 spares each. 

The high averages in the league are: 
O’Toole, 107; Ross, 105; Sturgis and 
Lawrenson, 104; Thompson, 102; Ayres 
and Davis, 101, and Lambert, 100. 

High team game, 553, and high team 
set, 1530, are held by the Quartermas- 
ters. High individual game, 147, is held 
by Lawrenson, and high individual set, 
354, is held by Sturgis, both of the Quar- 
termaster Team. 

The official standing of the teams fol- 
lows: 


TEAM WwW L PINS AVG. 
12 9 10376 571 
12 9 10174 571 
10 11 10202 476 
8 13 9840 380 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
By Cerveso 


Christmas was a wonderful day here 
at Guantanamo Bay. Many presents for 
the men were received by the command- 
ing officer, Colonel E. A. Greene. These 
were held by him until Christmas Eve 
when they were distributed to those for 
whom they were intended. Many unique 
and beautiful gifts were received. The 
children of the station had a splendid 
tree. and in the evening they presented 
a play. The acting was well done and 
the singing excellent. Martin A. Mc- 
Grory, Jr., son of Paymaster Sergeant 
McGrory, represented the Marine Bar- 
racks as a Thespian, and from all reports 
did exceptionally well. He now thinks 
he’s a Tom Mix. 

Our Christmas dinner was excellent, 
and much credit is due our mess ser- 
geant, Clarence O. Bullock, and mess offi- 
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cer, Lieutenant W. J. Stuart. However, 
they are in for some knocks (as all mess 
officers and sergeants expect); but the 
main one is the placing of one certain 
corporal in the Lost Battalion. Our 
company robber’ inadvertently left 
Simonson’s name off the roster which 
resulted in its being omitted from the 
menu and the NCO’s dance program. He 
hasn’t missed pay call, chow or police 
work yet. 

New Year’s Eve was a big one for the 
NCO’s at Guantanamo. Their dance, 
held at the American Club, Caimenera, 
Cuba, was a distinct success. All offi- 
cers, the commandant, commanding offi- 
cer and their ladies were present. The 
Navy was well represented by a number 
of chief petty officers. Everyone re- 
ceived a horn, rattle, balloon, confetti 
and streamers, and all seemed to have a 
wonderful time. The dance broke up at 
2:30 because the musicians fell asleep. 
The music was the best ever heard at a 
big dance in Caimenera, and congratula- 
tions are due the Mixed Herd Four for 
their success. 

The “Kittery” arrived just a trifle too 
late for the festivities, but we were glad 
to see her for she brought twelve pri- 
vates and three corporals. The corporals 
are reenlisted men, which we all agree is 
something new at this post. With no 
discredit to our present non-coms, we 
feel that new blood will tell in more 
ways than one; especially reenlisted. We 
hope the new boys will enjoy their first 
foreign station and have great joy in 
telling of their experiences in the tropics. 

The only absentee from our dance was 
the Cantina Sergeant. He was sadly 
missed and he sadly missed us, so we 
guess he is square; but he helped con- 
tribute towards its success. Yes, and 
another lost soul was absent—our con- 
genial Spanish teacher, Corporal Cross, 
who, through bigness of heart, offered 
to take sergeant of the guard duty so 
another could be present, stating that he 
has not danced for forty years, and that 
was just after a good spanking from his 
dad. He doesn’t remember what steps 
he used, but they were many. 

There is evidence that we will lose our 
present Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. E. 
A. Greene, very shortly, and before the 
next press. We shall all be sorry to see 
him go. Guantanamo Bay will have 
cause to remember him for many years: 
First, the fine non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, which will be perpetual monu- 
ments long after we have left the Corps; 
then the new tennis courts which were 
sadly lacking; the improvements at the 
hog farm; the sailboats and their suc- 
cess; and many other improvements. He 
was accessible for all suggestions and 
improvements, was approachable by all, 
and we will remember our tour of duty 
with him as one of our happy ones. I 
know all the men and officers join me in 
wishing him success and happiness, and 
that it won’t be long until he has placed 
the eagle where the leaf rides. 

The Red Cross Committee was aug- 
mented this year by the wonderful help 
of two newcomers—Mrs. Maloney and 
Margaret Maloney, wife and daughter of 
Chief Pay Clerk Maloney, our genial 
paymaster. 

Fishing at this post has begun to in- 
crease and many big catches have been 
made. Baker, the wood carver, recently 
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boasted of a fifteen pound red snapper. 
It is reported that he had seven rolls 
of film snapped with him holding the fish. 
Now the photo gallery owner, Mr. White, 
is thinking of placing a baiter under 
the dock with the same fish—business is 
picking up. 

The quarterly tennis tournament drew 
out nineteen entries and some good ten- 
nis was shown. It is getting harder and 
harder as the men improve. Hatfield 
went into the finals to eliminate Easton, 
winner of last quarter’s tournament. The 
game was slow, as the winner is per- 
sistent in high balls, some going as high 
as thirty feet in the air; this makes it 
difficult for anyone to return them with 
any degree of efficiency. The Post Ex- 
change is going to donate a cup to the 
Marines for tennis tournament, to be 
played for yearly, the winner to have 
his name inscribed on the big cup, and 
awarded a miniature cup for himself. 
This will tend to make tennis more popu- 
lar. Hatfield also went into the semi- 
finals of the Cable Station Tournament 
some time ago, which shows that his tyne 
of tennis, though hard on the spectators 
- his opponent, is nevertheless effec- 
ive. 

“Big” Deck has relinquished his duties 
as aid to “Mah Jong” Sergeant Haak, 
and was relieved by “Kid” Cassell. Deck 
is now doing straight duty—and attempt- 
ing to shoot billiards. 


PRINCIPAL MUSICIAN BILEK 
RETIRES FROM MARINE BAND 


After thirty years of excellent service, 
Principal Musician Louis A. Bilek, U. S. 
Marine Band, was honored with retire- 
ment ceremonies at the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1929. 

Mr. Bilek began his military service 
with the U. S. Army, September 13, 1900, 
serving in Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. He was discharged from the 
Army December 7, 1906, and reenlisted 
in the Marine Corps June 3, 1907. Since 
that time he has traveled throughout the 
United States on concert tours with the 
famous Marine Band. 

Mr. Bilek is glad to be retired, “But,” 
he says, “I am proud of the Marine Band 
and have the greatest respect for its 
officers. I know that I will miss coming 
in daily contact with my many friends 
in the old organization.” 

Colonel T. E. Backstrom, commanding 
officer of the Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Commander of the Ma- 
rine Band; Major R. E. Davis and Cap- 
tain Taylor Branson, leader of the Ma- 
rine Band, complimented the retiring 
musician upon his splendid record. 

The Major General Commandant paid 
high tribute to the bandsman: “You 
have served your country long and faith- 
fully in a manner which has reflected 
credit to yourself and to the Corps, and 
it is my sincere hope that the coming 
years may bring you much happiness.” 


RESERVE OFFICERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Reserve 
Officers Association Capt. Melvin J. Mass, 
USMCR, wes elected president. 

The District of Columbia Chapter 
elected Lt. W. I. Hart, president; Lt. R. 
I. Whyte, vice president; Lt. Paul Sulli- 
van, secretary-treasurer. 
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A disappearing ring is the latest thing 
in 1929 boxing circles. 


Roy Alexander, Mare Island’s 135- 
pound fighting Marine, won the decision 
from Cliff Lewis of Pittsburgh, Pa., 4 
rounds, at the Vallejo Auditorium under 
the supervision of Victor Berry, fight 
promoter. Alexander also won by a 
technical K. O. over Tony Numes of 
San Francisco at the Napa Athletic 
Club in the third round of a four-round 


bout. Weights: Alexander, 135; Numes, 
134% Ibs. 
And again Alexander outpointed 


Tommy Rice of San Mateo, Calif., in a 
fast six-round bout in Vallejo Audi- 
torium. If Alexander goes to the fleet 
he is good for a belt. 


Hugh (Buzzsaw) Sweeney, fighting 
Irish ct is with the Marine Guard, 
U. S. S. “Colorado,” at present in Nica- 
ragua. Sweeney is a welterweight and, 
if given a chance, he can beat any welter 
or middleweight in any service any day 
or night. 


“Barbed-Wire” (Johnny) Holmes, Ma- 
rine welterweight boxer, is now at 
Brooklyn Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
New York, and will soon be seen push- 
ing the leather in the armories and fight 
clubs. “Barbed-Wire” is a real crowd 
pleaser, having held the lightweight 
championship of the West Indies in 1922- 
23-24. Johnny is from the big “O” 
State. 


Battling McCune, former Marine and 
heavyweight boxer, also a _ football 
player with the 5th Naval District Ma- 
rines for a number of years, is now 
a blue-coat and one of Norfolk’s finest. 
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M. C. IL. “Professors.”"—Front row, 


(Capt.) Pewers, Burton, Lt. G. H. Bellinger, Jr. (coach). 
Peasley, Waters, G. Powers, Angel. 


INSTITUTE MARINES HAVE 
DEROO AND HART ON TEAM 


Get Off to Good Start By Winning 
Nine Out of Twelve Starts 


The Marine Barracks at Washington 
are represented by a fast basket ball 
team this winter. Although there are 
not many players to choose from a quin- 
tet which has won 9 out of 12 games 
played so far represents the post. Games 
have been played with the fastest clubs 
in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 

The team is now hitting a rapid stride 
and indications are that the remainder 
of the games will be annexed in the win 
column. Lt. Bellinger, athletic officer 
at the Post, is in charge of the team and 
Cpl. Deckard is team captain. 

Featuring every game is Lincoln Hart, 
rangy center of football fame. His dead 
eye for the basket has been responsible 
for many Marine points. Every game 
finds the forward line of Hart, Peasley 
and Deckard working together in im- 
proved form. Deckard is a veteran of 
last season’s team, while Peasley is a 

(Continued on page 46) 


left to right: 


Maryott, Hart, DeRoo, Deckart, 
Back row: Rentfrow, 


NORTH CHINA LEAGUE HAS 
OPENING; MARINES-TACCOS 


Leathernecks Win Opener 48 to 20; 
Conyers, Freeman, Dobesh Star 


In spite of the cold winds a large 
crowd turned out to witness the opening 
games of the North China Basket Ball 
League, played on the Recreation Hall 
court, American Compound. In the open- 
ing game the Civies found it rather 
tough sledding to take Hui Wen’s meas- 
ure by the score of 38-28. In the second 
game the local Marines had things much 
their own way and took the Taccos into 
camp for a 48 to 20 trimming. 

Music for the opening was supplied 
by the 15th Infantry band under the di- 
rection of Warrant Officer Lee. Popular 
music was played at intervals and was 
enjoyed. The “Lee Sheng” trophy, a 
cup two and one-half feet high, was on 
the stage. The donor is Mr. Yuen Sheng 


of Lee Sheng & Co., a local firm. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE LEATHERNECK 
LEADING THE LEAGUE 


After a hard fight with the Submarines’ Divisions, the Marine Base, San Diego, won the 11th Naval District basketball title last 
year and now, with only one man left from last year’s squad, Coach Johnny Blewett has welded together another championship 
team. They haven't lost a game yet! 


Standing, left to right: Chaplain H. S. Dyer, Athletic Officer; Trres, Lewis, Stephens, Phillips, Pearson, John H. Blewett, Coach. 


Sitting: 


SAN DIEGO BASEBALL PLANS 
BEING COMPLETED 


With Cage Team Enjoying a Win 
Streak, West Coast Marines 
Start Winter Baseball 
League 


By Anthony 

Now that basketball is well under 
way, with the San Diego Marines hold- 
ing first place in the 11th Naval Dis- 
trict and getting stronger all the time, 
it has been decided to prepare for 
baseball. With the championship of the 
11th Naval District at stake, and with 
so many strong teams representing the 
Navy in and around San Diego, Coach 
Johnny Blewett of the Marine Base has 
sent out a call for all the available help 
that can be mustered to put the Marines 
in first place this season. 

After a careful survey of all candi- 
dates the prospects are encouraging for 
the coming season. From last year’s 
squad we have a few left that are going 
to give as good account of themselves 
as they did last year. Of course, we ex- 
pect to lose the good right arm of Jesse 
Kidd, but while he is still with us he will 
have lots of chances to keep in shape. 
When Kidd leaves we are still going to 
have White and Appleby, a southpaw, 


Bothfur, Ludtke, Donnelly, Captain; Brewer, Jackson. 


who came down from Vancouver to ship 
over recently. Appleby will be remem- 
bered by the old gang of Legation Guard 
days at Managua, and later at Hampton 
Roads. We also have Kravisky and 
Payne, two infielders that look good. 
Among the newcomers we want Leather- 
neck readers to become acquainted with 
one Harrie, who has already seen action 
at first base on the Parris Island dia- 
mond, and Partridge, a good receiver, 
who still claims that he is not shipping 
over. There are others, too, whose 
names we are not going to reveal at this 
time, but they are here, and to say that 
they all look good is putting it lightly. 

Coach Johnny Blewett has the whole- 
hearted support of every officer and man 
at San Diego in his determination to put 
the Marines back in the win column from 
whence they have been ousted from time 
to time by expeditionary duty and the 
Navy. 

The fans are looking forward to a fine 
season, and who wouldn’t when you note 
how teams representing Naval units pre- 
dominate the schedule. 

Following is the winter league base- 
ball schedule: 

Feb. 9—Naval Training Sta. vs. Naval 
Hospital. 

Feb. 10—Marine Base vs. Naval Air. 

Feb. 20—Naval Air vs. Naval Train- 
ing Station. 


= 23—Marine Base vs. Naval Hos- 
pital. 

March 2—Naval Training Sta. vs. Ma- 
rine Base. 

March 9—Naval Training Sta. vs. 
Naval Air. 

March 13—Naval Training Sta. vs. 
Naval Hospital. 

March 16—Naval Air vs. Marine Base. 

March 20—Marine Base vs. Naval 
Hospital. 

March 23—Naval Air vs. Naval Train- 
ing Station. 

March 30—Naval Training Sta. vs. 
Marine Base. 

April 6—Naval Hospital vs. Naval. Air. 

Services of Johnny Blewett, former 
University of California and professional 
football star, have been retained by the 
Marine Corps Base for basketball, base- 
ball and track, it has been announced. 
Blewett took charge of the Devil Dogs’ 
football squad when the season was half 
completed and piloted it to a tie with 
the Naval Training Station for second 
place in the 11th Naval District race. 

Chaplain H. S. Dyer announced that 
Blewett will have charge of the three 
sports. The chaplain is acting athletic 
officer of the Marine Base in the absence 
of Capt. E. C. Nicholas, who is on leave 
for 30 days. Capt. Nicholas recently 
was named athletic officer to succeed 
Lieut. Charles D. Baylis, resigned. 
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“Here and There” 


(Continued) 


During Mr. Hoover’s trip on the U. S. 
S. “Maryland” to Central and South 
America, he became a very interested 
spectator at the daily workouts of Ma- 
rine Sergeant Roy Costner of Gastonia, 
N. C. Sergeant Costner is the heavy- 
weight representative of the U. S. S. 
“Maryland” and will be seen in action 
for honors when the fleets meet at Pa- 
nama, C. Z., this coming spring. 


George Rohanna, formerly of the Ma- 
rines, gave Sailor Criscola a real boxing 
lesson in a show staged by Promoter 
Scott of Norfolk, Va. The sailor is wel- 
terweight champion of the U. S. Scout- 
ing Fleet. This is the third time Roh- 
anna and Criscola have met in the ring 
since last summer, the ex-Marine win- 
ning by a wider margin each time. 


Rohanna also won a decision from Joe 
Smallwood in an eight-round bout at the 
Sea Side City. Smallwood has a good 
record and usually sends most of his 
opponents to the canvas for keeps. 


Sergeant Ted Snyder, fighting Marine 
heavyweight and former all-Navy heavy- 
weight boxing champ, was discharged a 
few weeks ago and is now fighting the 
“pros” on the U. S. S. “Outside.” Best 
of luck, Ted. Lay them out for inspec- 
tion. 


Ex-Marine Sergeant Ted Snyder, 
heavyweight boxer, knocked out Jack 
Noonan of Santa Rosa, Calif., in the 
headliner on Frankie Sealer’s boxing 
card at Santa Rosa, Calif. 


At New York City, Spider Kelly, Kan- 
sas City welterweight, won from Ser- 
geant Tommy Donnelly of the Marines 
on a technical knockout, six rounds. 


Roy Alexander, of the Mare Island Ma- 
rines, won the decision in a fast four- 
round bout from Fred Bitnoff, Yuba 
City, Calif. Both are lightweights. 


At Vallejo, Calif., Alexander and 
Young Sammy Rice have been rematched. 
The Marine got the edge last meeting. 


OTHER DAYS 


The last championship heavyweight 
bare-knuckle fight held in the United 
States was between John L. Sullivan and 
Jake Kilrain, July 8, 1889. Seventy-five 
rounds, the bout lasted three hours (Sul- 
livan won) at Richburg, Miss. 


Jimmy Gleason, former sergeant of 
Marines of San Diego and Mare Island, 
is now a sergeant of police at Central 
Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 21, 1887.—Marine George La- 
Blanche and Jack Fallon fought a six- 
round draw at Wilmington. The Ma- 
rine later knocked out Jack Dempsey 
(the Nonpareil) for the middleweight 
championship of the world. Dempsey’s 
real name was Kelly and he came from 
Ireland. He was a terror in the ring 
and fought all comers at any weight. 
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PARRIS ISLAND CAGEMEN SINK COAST GUARD 


WIN TWO GAMES 89-12 AND 
88-14; LOCK AND LEVI STAR 


Islanders Are Playing Their Usual 
Stellar Game, Winning From 
Colleges With Big Scores 


The Parris Island Marine Basketball 
Team, known this year as the “Big Pa- 
rade,” opened their sea- 
son by defeating Bene- 
dictine College in two 
games, December 28th 
and 29th, by scores of 
31-26 and 44-26. Sev- 
eral new players make 
up the Marine squad 
this year. Lock, play- 
ing center, is no doubt 
the greatest pivot man 
the Devil Dogs have 
=~ ever had, and Levi, for- 
Coach Donnelly ward, is making the old 

timers worry about 
their positions. The old stand-bys, Gris- 
som, Peters, Bishop and Woods, captain 
of this year’s team, are all playing in 
their usual manner. 

Erskine College cagemen were the 
next victims of the sea soldiers, the 
“Big Parade” being on the long end of 
the count in both games by the scores 
of 26-18 and 28-27. Both games were 
hotly contested. Erskine, leading by 


three points, and four minutes to go in 
the last half of the second game, fal- 
tered for the moment and Levi hit the 
meshes for a two-pointer, reducing the 
lead to a solitary point. Captain Woods 
dribbled down and shot a clean one from 
beyond the foul line and the Scarlet and 
Gold was in the lead with a minute to 
go. Clever freezing of thé ball and the 
game was over. Lock, Grissom and 
Bishop played smart ball and Woods on 
the defense was a tower of strength. 

The. Coast Guard, champions of 
Southern Waters, was sunk in forty 
fathoms when Coach Donnelly’s entire 
squad played havoc with the sailors. The 
Marines won both games in a walk by 
scores of 89-12 and 88-14. Lock, alone, 
accounted for thirty points in the first 
game and Levi for thirty-seven points in 
the second game. 

Georgia State Norma] College was en- 
tertained on January 11th and 12th and 
was vanquished in both games by the 
tune of 48-39 and 70-37. Lock and Bishop 
were in top form in the first game and 
hit the cords for twenty-five of the 
locals’ points. In the second game, Gris- 
som accounted for 18 points, Levi for 16 
and Lock for 24. Carrington, Peeples, 
Gorman and Smith, all new comers on 
the squad, are playing bang up ball and 
have helped the “Big Parade” in winning 
the first eight games of the Marine 
schedule. 


Grissom, Woods, Peters and Bishop, four veterans of Parris Island’s basketball teams, 
who consistently have comprised an almost unbeatable combination. All are versatile, 


having played football at P. LI. 
Peters was one of the best ends de- 
veloped there, while Bishop is con- 
sistently found on the 
baseball team. Woods, 
one of the greatest rifle 
shots in the Corps, was a 
member of the Interna- 
tional team last year. 


Ad Stone, ex-sergeant of Marines, a 
Philadelphia light-heavyweight, fought 
a draw with Tommy Loughran of Phila- 
delphia in 1924. The ex-Marine fought 
the champ again in 1926 only to lose 
the decision. 


1923—Sergeant Charlie Vesco of the 
“Wyoming” Marine Guard won the all- 
Navy middleweight wrestling champion- 
ship belt. Vesco later served on board 
the U. S. S. “Mississippi,” and the 
Fourth Regiment of Marines (San 
Diego’s own). He is now on the L. A. 
police force still walking post, “but us 
Marines,” says Charlie, “must keep law 
and order whether in the Corps or out.” 


1923—Sergeant Ted Snyder of the U. 
S. S. “Mississippi” Marine Guard won 
the heavyweight all-Navy boxing cham- 
pionship from Sailor Biff Crowley of the 
U. S. S. “Florida” in one round. Crowley 
a few weeks before that knocked out 
Sailor Jack Sharkey of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron for the right to meet the 
“Missy” Marine. Snyder was robbed of 
his title in Pearl Harbor, T. H. (1925), 
by the judges’ decision to Big Jim Sig- 
man of the U. S. S. “Texas,” another 
sailor. 


1923—-At Mare Island, Johnny O’Con- 
ner, West Coast Marine lightweight, 
known as Buddie Fargo, knocked out 
Sailor Joe Fischer, U. S. Navy, in three 
rounds. The sailor held the all-Navy 
lightweight boxing belt for a number of 
years. 


1923—At Philadelphia, ex-Corporal 
Nate Goldman knocked out Lefty Lew 
Tendler, a feat Benny Leonard failed to 
accomplish with his lightweight title at 
stake a few months previous. Goldman 
served on the U. S. S. “Idaho” Marine 
Guard and fought his way up in the 
finals for the lightweight championship 
of the all-Navy, only to lose by a very 
close decision to “Terrible Terry” Mc- 
Gowan of the U.S. S. “Arizona,” a sailor. 


Frank LaBondy is also a member of 
the law in L. A. He still shines his but- 
tons and badges like he did while on the 
U. S. S. “Nevada” Marine Guard. The 
big ex-Marine is to be seen on 5th and 
Spring Streets directing traffic. La- 
Bondy was a member of the famous 
erack race-boat crew of the “Nevada” 
and the San Diego Marines’ baseball and 
track teams of 1924. 
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JOHNNY GONZALEZ “PAID 
OFF”; HAS GREAT RECORD 


One Time Lightweight Champ of 
the Corps Has Won 16 by 
K. 0., 17 by Decision and 
Drew Eleven 


After completing 16 years of excellent 
service, Johnriy Gonzalez, one time light- 
weight champion of the Corps, was re- 
cently paid off at San Diego. 

Gonzalez has traveled many hundreds 
of thousands of miles in the interests of 
Uncle Sam, and his fight record is nearly 
as long as his mileage. The majority of 
his victories were by K. O.’s, and he has 
had plenty of fights in his day. He 
leaves the big Western Base for the 
peace and quiet of Trinidad, Colorado, 
his home. 

Gonzalez was accepted for enlistment 
in the Marine Corps at Denver, Colorado, 
on October 17, 1912, and was transferred 
to Mare Island, where for three months 
he was taught to step off on the left 
foot. His first detail was a transfer to 
the Marine Barracks, Guam, sailing from 
San Francisco on the U. S. S. “Logan,” 
on January 5, 1913. From Guam, Gon- 
zalez has been to Hongkong, China; to 
Yokohama and Tokio, Japan. Upon his 
return to Mare Island he was detailed to 
the Pacific International Exposition at 
San Diego, during 1915. From San 
Diego he was sent on an expedition to 
the west coast of Mexico. From this 
duty he was sent aboard the U. S. S. 
“Buffalo,” on which he made a cruise 
through Mexican waters, returning again 
to San Diego from whence he was again 
transferred for duty with the 4th Regi- 
ment in the Dominican Republic. After 
spending six months in Santo Domingo 
he was moved to Philadelphia. 

During the war Gonzalez was on re- 
cruiting service in Colorado, and just 
had to stay on that duty. He was a 
member of the boxing squad of the “Rov- 
ing Marines,” and with them traveled 
all over the United States, giving ex- 
hibitions in the principal theatres. 

Since the war Gonzalez has been on 
recruiting duty almost continuously. 

In looking over his fighting record we 
find that Gonzalez has engaged in 44 
main events. Out of that number he has 
won 16 by knockout and 17 by decision. 
The remaining eleven were draws. Dur- 
ing his career he has staged hundreds 
of exhibition bouts, and has engaged in 
countless battles in the squared circle 
for the Marine Corps. 


“Here and There” 


(Continued) 

J. L. Sullivan and J. J. Corbett were 
the first boxers to meet and use gloves 
in a championship fight. Corbett won by 
a knockout. 


Gene Tunney is the eighth world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion since Sul- 
livan held 


ic (Teddy Mitchell) 
he U. S. S. “Penn- 
on the middleweight 
belt of the Navy 
Weilenman of the 
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BASEBALL— AT YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA 


By Robert D. “Dan” McGrew 


With the approach of another season, 
the Marine Baseball Team at Yorktown, 
Virginia, is expecting another successful 
year. The past four seasons find the 
team with records that have kept them in 
the first division and also runners-up for 
the Peninsula championship. 

The season of 1928 was the most suc- 
cessful in our history, with 40 victories 
and but 12 defeats. Practically all but 
three regulars of last year’s squad will 
no doubt again be seen in action when 
the team falls out for its initial practice 
some time in March. 


CHINA BOXER 


Private Stephen T. Pollack, recently 
of the famous 6th Regiment and now 
stationed at the Marine Barracks, Naval 
Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., 
is in training for a busy year on the 
East Coast. “China Boy” Pollack is 
now being handled by Captain Lewis L. 
Gover, U. S. M. C., former Naval Acad- 
emy welterweight champion. In his 20 
months’ service with the 6th Marines in 
the Orient, Pollack gained an enviable 
reputation. Among his more prominent 
battles, he fought: 

Nelson, leading middleweight of the 
10th Marines, whom he beat decisively; 

Evans, middleweight champion of the 
15th Infantry, U. S. Army, whom he 
knocked out in the first minute of fight- 
ing; 

Cuthbertson, champion of Peking, 
whom he battled to a sizzling draw. 

Among his other bouts, he met and 
defeated many an aspiring British and 
American Marine of Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Peking. Pollack seeks fights with 
any East Coast battlers fighting at 
about 155 Ibs. 


1917—Kupie Callender of the Mare 
Island Marines fought Benny Leonard, 
lightweight champion of the world, a 
six-round exhibition on Mare Island. 
Callender later won the Pacific Coast 
featherweight title. Shortly after he 
went to France with a replacement bat- 
talion. Old Leatherneck buddies would 
be glad to hear from Kupie, or his 
whereabouts. 


From the fact that three Army Posts 
(Fort Eustis, Fort Monroe and Langley 
Field) compose considerable opposition 
for the Marines, it can be readily seen 
the rivalry that exists. At the close of 
last year’s schedule Yorktown counted 
ten victories against four defeats with 
these three opposing service teams. 
Other leading clubs that.are met every 
year are: Acme Club, Original Club, 
Newport News Moose, Apprentice, Hold- 
croft A. C., Phoebus Moose, Hampton 
A. C., Fox Hill A. C., Poquoson Red 
Men, William & Mary Summer School 
and Lightfoot A. C. All these clubs but 
one, the Acme Club, were handed set- 
backs by the Devil Dogs during the past 
season. Acme defeated the Marine team 
in a closely contested game for the 
Peninsula title by the score of 4 to 38. 
Incidentally the Acme Club has retained 
the Peninsula championship for the past 
five years and it is the closest they ever 
have been pressed for the title. Two 
games are played annually with the 
Holdcroft Athletic Club of Holdcroft, 
Virginia, on May 30th at Yorktown and 
also a double feature on July 4th at 
Holdcroft. Holdcroft is represented in 
the Tri-County League near Richmond. 
Last year the Marines got the best of 
the series, winning three out of four. 

Two games were staged against the 
strong Hampton Roads Marine team 
after the Quantico Marine schedule was 
completed and the following players ap- 
peared in the Hampton Roads line-up: 
Derr, Scarlet, Hill, Hudson, Bishop, God- 
frey, Murphy, Traw, Munari and Sikora. 
The Base team won both games and 
with the Marine tosser, Scarlet, on the 
mound in the final contest, the Hampton 
Roads team was extended to the count 
of 7 to 4. 

The baseball diamond at Yorktown is 
situated about 200 yards from the Bar- 
racks and is considered one of the best 
lots on the Peninsula. The infield of 
clay is very fast and is kept in perfect 
condition, being dragged before every 
game. The grass outfield is always kept 
mowed. 

The games are well attended not only 
by officers and enlisted personnel of the 
station but also by civilian residents of 
the Navy Mine Depot. Sunday games 
are especially popular. 

Owing to several of the mainstays of 
the team being discharged, a pitcher, 
catcher and an infielder can be conveni- 
ently used this season and any ball 
players who would like to get to a real 
baseball post, request transfer to Marine 
Barracks, Yorktown, Virginia, before the 
baseball season opens. It is also hoped 
that any large Posts which are over- 
stocked with baseball material help us 
out and send us what they can in this 
line. The Post Exchange here keeps the 
team well supplied with baseballs and 
bats during the entire season. 

There undoubtedly will be several 
players unable to qualify for the big Ma- 
rine team at Quantico this spring and 
the Marine Corps athletic officer will 
not be doing any ball player an injustice 
by sending him to Yorktown, for there 
he will receive the proper seasoning that 
will no doubt qualify him for bigger 
time. 
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SAN DIEGO GRIDDERS PRESENTED 
WITH FOOTBALLS AT 
BIG DANCE 

On December 15th the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Marine Base at San Diego 
honored their gridiron warriors with one 
of the best dances that has been held at 
the Base Auditorium for many a moon. 
Decoration, music, refreshments and 
plenty of fair dancing partners made it 
possible for the evening to be spent in 
the way Marines enjoy best of all. 

First Sgt. (War Horse) Arnold has, 
even in the face of all the expeditions to 
foreign lands, welded together a fine 
group of melody artists who are always 
there with the encores. His orchestra 
is fast becoming one of the best in San 
Diego. We know he would have the 
best if the requirements of the public 
were not such a constant drain on his 
best musicians. 

Each one of the players on the team 
was presented with a small silver foot- 
ball with a message as follows: “This 
little silver football just presented to you 
is a token of appreciation from the en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps Base at 
San Diego, Calif., for your hard efforts 
and good work .while a member of the 
base football team.” 

The dances at the Marine Base, San 
Diego, are always attended by many of 
the officers and their families, and the 
fine spirit of comradeship that is mani- 
fested by all ranks is one of the bright 
spots to look upon in the varied experi- 
ences of Marines. 

The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements made every effort to provide 
a good time for everyone, and, from the 
comments of the invited guests, we are 
safe in stating that their efforts were 
crowned with success. The committee 
was as follows: 

Sgt. Major Larn, chairman; Sgt. Maj. 
Nelson, master of ceremonies; Ist Set. 
Arnold, music; Ist Sgt. Hunt, decora- 
tions; Gy.-Sgt. Moore and Sgt. Wether- 
ald, invitations; Cpl. Murdoch and Cpl. 
Witt, refreshments; Cpl. Ackert, pur- 
chases. 


CHINA MARINES WIN 


(Continued from page 42) 58 


Marines vs. Taccos 

In the second game the Marines ran 
rough shod over the Taccos who, in their 
two previous games, showed signs of 
having a first-rate team. The Leather- 
necks out-played them in every depart- 
ment. In the first quarter the Marines 
were held down to only five points, while 
the Taccos were only allowed two, which 
came in the closing minutes of the quar- 
ter. In the second period the Marines 
stepped out and held the Taccos score- 
less, and piled up 21 points. The second 
team also held them scoreless. Score 
at half time was 26 to 2. 

Gulick started the third quarter with 
his second team, but they were not work- 
ing well together and after the Taccos 
secured a few points he sent in his first 
team and before the session ended they 
had garnered 11 points. He kept the 
first team on the floor until the last few 
minutes of the final quarter. In this 
period the Marines were outscored by 
one point, 10-9. 

The Marines’ line-up had four of last 
year’s 12th regiment players and with 
the addition of Conyers the team looked 
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PORT AU PRINCE CAGEMEN 


Front row, left to right: Lt. Rixy, Alexander, Rosenthal (C), Gosselin, Dyers. Back 


row: Taylor, Win, Neston, Schmitz, Kearns. 


the class of the league. The Taccos 
were a bit off color on their shooting, 
but their guards, Sun and Chu, broke up 
a good many of the Marines’ plays, in 
spite of the large score. The Marines 
had a five-man scoring team with Con- 
yers, Freeman, and Dobesh making the 
most baskets. Line-up: 


Marines 
FG FLG PF TP 
Freeman, lf....... 6 1 2 13 
FE 7 1 0 15 
4 1 0 9 
re 2 0 0 4 
1 3 3 5 
1 0 0 2 
21 6 5 48 

Tac 

FG FLG PF TP 
2 0 1 4 
C. T. Yang, c 2 0 4 4 
2 0 1 4 
M. C. Sun, rg 0 0 2 0 
1 0 0 2 
ae 10 0 9 20 


Referee, Capt. Love; umpire, Lt. 
Pence; timekeeper, Bruce; scorers, Bern- 
stien and Hughes. Time of game, 10 
minute quarters. 
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newcomer to the Post and with Hart is 

helping give the Post a fast team. 
Blondy DeRoo, another of Tom Keady’s 

gridiron stars, is holding down one guard 


position while paired up with him is 
Shorty Rentfrow, a diminutive player 
who shows up many players twice his 
size. 

Alternate forwards are McDaniels and 
White, both of whom are making rapid 
steps toward regular places in the line- 
up. Smith, who used to toss them in for 
Georgia Tech, is a member of the squad 
who is equally reliable at forward or 
center. George Powers, Bo-Bo Ander- 
son, Jim Powers and Lehman are a 
quartet of guards who see plenty of 
service. 

The team lost a star guard when Fitz- 
gerald left us for Pear] Harbor, but now 
that the players are becoming used to 
the different styles of playing, the team 
is hitting a high stride again. Twelve 
players from twelve different States 
compose the squad. They range from 
Maine to California, Peasley hailing 
from the down East State and Hart from 
the land of oranges. The aim of the 
team is to have the fastest service team 
on the East Coast. The Navy Yard 
Gyrenes have been subdued while Quan- 
tico hit us for a loss in the opener of a 
three-game series. Results to date: 

Marines (29), Peerless (21). 

Marines (56), Sioux A. C. (8). 

Marines (28), Naval Reserves (15). 

Marines (21), Trinity Church (12). 

Marines (18), Washington Aces (16). 

Marines (29), (25). 

Marines (40), St. 

Marines (45), trea 

Marines (28), 


Marines (53), Printing 
Office Federals (21) 
Marines (44), Nav¥ rines (18) 
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THE MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 


(Continued from page 34) 


Lieutenant Kessenick I wouldn’t wear 
socks if Al Smith was defeated, and just 
think of it, the winter is still young.” 
With that he makes a dash for the sub- 
way to warm his feet. 

Private Willie Dunn is done. He has 
been paid off and has turned in his gear. 
Willie has a hunch he wants to wear 
spats, drink lemon soda, stay out after, 
10 P. M. and be a regular fellow. We 
hope Willie comes back to us again; he’s 
a good Marine. 

Private Lynch, the fair-haired secre- 
tary of our association, did have a nice 
comfortable job on the B. M. T., but 
things got dull so he accepted a position 
in a drug store. One day a sweet thing 
breezes in and says in a bass voice, 
“Gimmie a piece of fire.” Lynch stood 
aghast, he was dumbfounded. Just then 
the boss entered the store and said, 
“That woman wants a pacifier.” Lynch 
is back working for the B. M. T. 

See you all next month. 

ADIOS. 


DECEMBER DANCE, 304TH CO., 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
By Howard W. Houck 

The Marines of the 304th Company, 
M. C. R., made whoopee on December 
15th in their armory at 52nd Street, 
Brooklyn. Not in years has a dance 
been given that aroused such intense in- 
terest in those who attended, and a vote 
of thanks is extended to those who made 
it successful. The arrangement com- 
mittee transformed the drill floor into 
a veritable Christmas fairyland. When 
the guests entered the armory they saw 
varicolored lights amid holly wreaths 
against a foundation of southern smilax. 
There was in the air the spirit of Christ- 
man, smiles and laughter were in abun- 
dance while the guests whirled about 
the armory floor to the tune of the 
“Semper Fidelis” orchestra under the 
baton of Private Schavell. First Ser- 
geant J. F. Ahearn was master af cere- 
monies. He sang many of the latest 
songs and he had the audience stand 
while he gave them “The Marines’ 
Hymn.” 

Captain S. D. Sugar, the god-father of 
the 304th, offered a money prize in a 
waltz contest. The judges were Captain 
Sugar and Lieutenants MacKinless, 
Kessenich, and Houck. After three en- 
cores, in which many of the couples were 
eliminated, the prize was awarded to 
Miss Ann Ross and Private Hassett. To 
show her appreciation, Miss Ross sang 
“That’s Just My Way of Forgetting 
You.” Captain Sugar’s daughter, Miss 
Rosalin Sugar, rendered a soft shoe 
dance that was difficult and required a 
great deal of skill. Miss Sugar is a 
talented dancer, as well as a charming 
girl. Chief Gunner’s Mate Cohen did a 
number of fancy dances, much to the 
amusement of the guests. 

Tables were placed in the company 
room and a buffet luncheon was served. 
Coffee, sandwiches, lemonade, cigars and 
cigarettes were in abundance. This room 
was draped in the form of a canopy made 


of green and 
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booth stood a Marine in uniform volun- 
teering his services. This dance was 
presented to procure recruits, of which 
careful selection is made. The Reserves 
want only the highest type of man. 
Brooklyn is proud of the 304th, and the 
304th is proud of the commanding officer, 
First Lieutenant F. V. MacKinless, Jr. 

Here is a list of the guests: 

Capt. and Mrs. S. D. Sugar, Miss Rosa- 
lin Sugar, Lieut. and Mrs. F. V. Mac- 
Kinless, Lieut. Kessenich, Miss Johnson, 
Lieut. and Mrs. H. W. Houck, Ist Sgt. J. 
F. Ahearn, Sgt. and Mrs. Wood, Mrs. 
Marraine, Mr. Reider, Mrs. Reider, Cpl. 
Dempsey, Mr. and Mrs. Seabeck, Cpl. 
Stenhouse, Cpl. Samuelson, Miss Dorothy 
Noble, Cpl. and Mrs. Barrett, Pvt. Gil- 
martin, Pvt. Costello, Miss Catherine 
McCarthy, Miss Margaret McCarthy, 
Miss Madeline Loughran, Pvt. Hassett, 
Miss Anna Ross, Miss Mary Fagan, Mr. 
John McDonough, Mr. Moe Rosenweiger, 
Pvt. Lynch, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. McInnis, 
R. H. Anderson, E. Anderson, Pvt. Regan, 
Miss Betsy V. A. Smith, Jim Brennan, 
Miss Sally E. Merritt, Miss Mildred Sul- 
livan, Miss Emma Smultz, Pvt. Levy, 
Miss L. Phillips, Pvt. Fleming, Pvt. Mas- 
sewitch, Miss Esther Stetts, Miss Mar- 
garet Gerathy, Pvt. Blinn, Pvt. Oden, 
Miss Beatrice Skalas, Pvt. E. Kelly, Miss 
Reine Rivola, Mr. Harold Golden, Miss 
A. Rafferty, Pvt. Schwedelson, Miss Mil- 
dred Wood, Mr. James Karena, and a 
host of others who did not sign the guest 


book. 
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as the “Devil Dog Troop,” and Gyrene 
John H. Bryan will be scoutmaster. 

We are anxiously looking forward to 
the convention at Cincinnati. We hope 
to be able to take the town by storm, 
and possibly bring the 1930 convention 
to Waco, where the real southern hos- 
pitality was born. 

Despite the fact that the “flu” is on 
somewhat of a rampage here, our mem- 
bership personnel falls out pretty peppy 
for meetings. Incidentally these meet- 
ings are held at: the 4-C College, of 


which our commandant, William L. 
Baine, is vice president and general 
manager. 


Through the splendid work of Messrs. 
Langston, Curtis, Maisel and their wives, 
the detachment had a very beautiful 
booth at the Texas Cotton Palace Expo- 
sition, through which we gained a world 
of prestige, a host of friends, and lo- 
cated several ex-Marines who didn’t 
know anything about the detachment or 
the Marine Corps League. 

Charlie Maisel still smiles guiltily at 
the mention of room No. 824. John 
Bryan says that the Adolphus Hotel is 
the best town in Texas and that Bill 
Sutton of Ft. Worth sure does raise bit- 
ter-tasting pecans. And to get a smile 
from Judge R. B. “Dick” Stanford one 
has only to hold up a handkerchief and 
ask, “How much am I bid for this one?” 
Yes, Dick did attend Bill Sutton’s “Eva 
Tanguay Auction Sale” after the Snell- 
Chastain fight. 

The entire Laster-Lange Detachment 
joins me in extending to the Marine 
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Corps League and the Grand Old Corps 
every kind and sincere good wish for the 
New Year, and trust that there will be 
35 or 40 new detachments organized and 
represented at the convention in Cincin- 
nati. 

Cincinnati is the place where our hon- 
orary member, Mr. A. J. Lemke, dis- 
covered America 53 years ago. It is 
needless to say that he’ll be present. 

Semper Fidelis. 


PAGING THE MARINES 


Each year the various telegraph com- 
panies outfit their messenger boys with 
new uniforms of different colors than 


those of the previous year. Recently 
the companies’ fancies have turned 
towards military colors and _ styles. 


Western Union boys are dressed in the 
olive khaki of the U. S. Infantry. Radio 
Corp. messengers are distinguished by 
the illuminated R. C. A. in their peaked 
caps. Other companies array their de- 
livery staffs in various distinctive ways 
so that the casual observer, whether in 
street or office, may distinguish the 
company the boy represents. 

To the Postal Telegraph Co. goes the 
distinction of the first change in mes- 
sengers styles for the new 1929 year. 
The change is a blue uniform, with red 
stripes, typical of the “Leathernecks,” 
or, officially the U. S. Marines. Wall 
Street is eagerly awaiting the next 
novelty.—Wall Street Journal. 


WEST COAST MARINES WIN BARA- 
NOV’S TROPHY IN PARADE 


An attractive trophy was presented by 
Mr. Nathan Baranov of San Diego, Calif., 
for competition by military units of the 
Armistice Day parade held in San Diego 
which included troops representing the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Reserves, 
National Guard, Fortieth (Sunshine) Di- 
vision and other. military organizations. 

The trophy was won by the first pla- 
toon, first battalion, of the Marine regi- 
ment, First Lieutenant Rupert R. Deese, 
U. S. M. C., commanding. 

The Marine Corps was represented by 
a regiment of infantry and a battery of 
artillery commanded by Major Fred S. N. 
Erskine, U. S. M. C. 

The parade was in honor of the tenth 
reunion of the Fortieth (Sunshine) Di- 
vision—“CALIFORNIA’S OWN.” 

The parade was reviewed at the San 
Diego City Stadium by the Grand Mar- 
shal, Major General Frederick Strong, 
U. S. A., retired, war-time commander 
of the Fortieth (Sunshine) Division, and 
by high ranking officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, including Major 
General Joseph H. Pendleton, U. S. M. C., 
retired; Brigadier General Dion Will- 
iams, U. S. M. C.; Rear Admiral Ashley 
H. Robertson, U. S. N., and Rear Ad- 
miral Ridley McLean, U. S. N. 

The command was formed in mass on 
the Stadium grounds and presented to 
the reviewing officers. The flags of the 
different Allied countries were grouped 
in front of the massed troops. The Star 
Spangled Banner and national airs of all 
Allied countries represented was then 
played. 

The ceremony was very impressive 
for Armistice Day. 
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TAKING NO RISKS 


An Irishman, who had been advised 
by his lawyer to plead guilty as a first 
offender, stood in the dock. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“Guilty, Yer Honor, and I’ve got wit- 
nesses to prove it,” replied the prisoner. 

—Weekly Telegraph. 
lst Housewife: “Yes, I heard a noise 
and got up and there, underneath the 
bed, I saw a man’s leg.” 

Second Ditto: “Good Heavens! The 
burglar’s ?” 

“No; my husband’s. He'd heard the 
noise, too.”—Answers. 


Much merriment was created last 
week-end by a sign in front of one of 
the Toronto churches in Parkdale which 
read: Subject of Sunday Evening’s Ser- 
mon, “Do you know what hell is?” and 
underneath it in smaller letters, “Come 
and hear our new organist.” 

—Toronto Star. 


Little Lucy: “Auntie, why do you put 
powder on your face?” 
Aunt: “To make me pretty, dear.” 
Lucy: “Then, why doesn’t it?” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


In front of the post; Belurd: “The 

young lady appears to be well reared.” 

“You said it,” agreed Tom Kelly, “and 

she ain’t so bad looking in front either.” 
—Blatter. 


A small boy had fallen into a creek 
and a kind old lady had stopped until 
he was rescued and safely on the bank. 

“Dear me, how did you come to fall 
in?” she asked of the unfortunate boy. 

“T didn’t come to fall in,” he exclaimed, 
“T came to fish.”—Ex. 


Labor Saving. A man named Dawido- 
wicz Asojedoffski has been arrested in 
Berlin for forgery. We can hardly blame 
him for not wanting to sign his own 
name.—Boston Transcript. 


We are a nation of quick climbers, and you 
needn't be surprised to see a man in evening 
clothes spit on his hands when spades are 
trumps. 


MODERN EDUCATION 


Teacher: Who was George Washing- 
ton? 

Pupil: He’s the guy whose wife makes 
candy!—Old Maid. 


Little Boy: I wish I were you, uncle. 
Man: Why do you wish that, sonny? 

Little Boy: Because they don’t pull 

your ears when you eat with your knife. 
—Yarn. 


A recent death had occurred in a 
colored family. The pastor was called 
and as he approached the house he saw 
a little boy standing on the porch. 

“My dear son,” said he, “why stand 
out here in the cold?” 

“Sorry boss, but I’se the crepe and I 
can’t go inside until after de funeral,” 
replied the little colored boy.—Yarn. 
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“What does your father do for a liv- 
ing?” asked one little girl. 

“Why,” replied the other, “he takes up 
the collections in church.” 
—Watchman Examiner. 


“Why did you leave your wife at the 
holiday resort?” 

“She is still disputing the last word 
with the Echo.”’-—Salvo. 


A young lady who had parked her car 
in forbidden land returned two hours 
later to espy from afar a large and 
patient policeman curled up in its front 
seat awaiting his prey. 

Making a quick decision, she stepped in 
a taxi, drove home and telephoned the 
police department that the car had been 
stolen. 

An hour later it was returned by the 
same traffic policeman, looking not the 
least baffled, but, on the contrary, quite 
proud of his alertness.—The New Yorker. 
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BEAUTY TREATMENT 


Man: “Well, Bobby, how do you like 
your little brother?” 

Bobby: “It isn’t a boy; it’s a girl.” 

Man: “Your father told me this morn- 
ing it was a boy, and I guess he knows.” 

Bobby: “I know it’s a girl, because | 
saw them putting powder on it this morn- 
ing.”—Muskogee Phoenix. 


“My wife is an inveterate smoker. 
Why, three times she’s set the bed on 
fire with her cigarettes. Would you 
recommend a suit for divorce?” 

“Either that or a suit of asbestos pa- 
jamas.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Two little girls were “dressed up” and 
making visits after the fashion of grown- 
ups. After a brief visit, they left, say- 
ing: “Now you must talk about us after 
we’re gone—that’s the way mother does.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


Excited Voice over Telephone: Shay, 
Jonesh, ish your house on the street car 
line? 

Other end: Yes, why? 

Excited One: Better get it off, there’s 
a street car comin’—P. H. Weekly. 


Sweet Old Lady—‘“I say, mister, what 
is a Lieutenant Commander? 

Officer (just married)—“Madam, you 
have asked the right man. A Lieutenant 
Commander is the wife of a Lieutenant.” 

—Arklight. 


Sonny Boy: “Daddy, why do the pic- 
tures always show Santa Claus laugh- 
ing?” 

Father (the family seer): “Well, son, 
I suppose he’s seen all the ties us men 
have to wear after Christmas. No wonder 
he laughs.”—Foreign Service. 


Back Number.—A Londoner took an 
American to see “Hamlet.” “You sure 
are behind the time here,” remarked the 
American, “I saw this play in New York 
four years ago.”—Christian Register. 


The deepest cut that the human heart can 
receive is that which is made by the sword of 
ingratitude yielded by one you thought a 
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THE BLIND TIGERS 


A Chicago man took an extra drink of 
corn whiskey, and shortly began to see 
reptiles and animals in assorted colors. 
He rented a room and opened a museum. 
People paid thirty-five cents admission 
and when they saw only an empty room, 
they called a policeman. The policeman 
was going to arrest him. 

The man got him off in a corner and 
gave him a drink. The policeman gave 
the man three hundred dollars for a half 
interest in the show.—Altoona Tribune. 


Ist Bandit Hunter: “Is that corporal 
you run around with a broadminded 
guy?” 

2nd Ditto: “Say, that’s all he thinks 
about.” 


A certain pastor makes it a point to 
welcome any strangers cordially, and 
one evening after the completion of the 
service he hurried down the aisle to sta- 
tion himself at the door. 

A Swedish girl was one of the strang- 
ers in the congregation. She is em- 
ployed as a domestic in one of the fash- 
ionable homes, and the minister, noting 
that she was a stranger, stretched out 
his hand. He welcomed her to the church 
and expressed the hope that she would 
be a regular attendant. Finally he said 
that if she would be at home some even- 
ing during the week he would call. 

“T’ank you,” she murmured bashfully, 
“but Ay have a fella.”—Atlanta Journal. 


Referee (excitedly): “Hey, the bell 
rang for the eleventh round.” 

Boxer: “Aw, hell—let’s sit this one 
out.” —Life. 


Taking a Dare.—Solicitor: “Would you 
indorse our cigarette for two thousand 
dollars ?” 

Celebrity: “For two thousand dollars 
I’d smoke the darn things.”—Life. 


One day. a well-known physician was 
hurrying to an urgent case when a lady 
of his rather vague acquaintance stopped 
him. 

“T know your time is valuable, doc- 
tor,” she said, “but I won’t keep you a 
moment. Just a little consultation, 
please.” 

The man of medicine stopped. 

“Certainly, madam”—this with a bow 
—*will you be so kind as to undress?” 

—Weekly Telegram. 


Two chance acquaintances from Ire- 
land were talking together. 

“An’ so your name is Riley,” said one. 
“Are yez related to Tim?” 

“Verry dishtantly,” said the other. 
“Oi was me mother’s first child, and Tim 
was the tenth.”—Recruit. 
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A SLIM BREAKFAST 


The odor coming through our open 
windows at this moment brings to mind 
a story Harry Lauder once told at a 
banquet. A Scotchman once bought a 
pound of sausages and, taking them to 
his landlady, he asked her to serve them 
for his breakfast. 

“How’ll I cook ’em?” she asked. 

“Fry ’em like fish,” said the Scot. 

Next morning the landlady comes in 
wi’ ’em an’ as she lays ’em down, she 
says: “I hope ye’ll enjoy yer breakfast 
this mornin’, but there’s not much in 
these things when they’re all cleaned 
out.”—Boston Transcript. 


One Sunday morning a country clergy- 
man, having given his interpretation of 
the text of his sermon, remarked that 
most commentators did not agree with 
him. A few days later he was stopped 
by one of his parishioners who said to 
him, “I ’opes, wicar, yer’ll excuse the 
liberty I’m takin’, but as I ’eard yer say 
that most common taters did not agree 
with yer, I’m sendin’ yer a sack o’ the 
best.”— R. A. O. C. Gazette. 


Him: “I'll bet I know what you're 
thinking about.” 
Her: “Well, you don’t act like it.” 


The inspector was trying to demon- 
strate a simple experiment in the gen- 
eration of steam. 

“What have I in my hand?” he asked. 

“A tin can,” came the answer. 

“Is the can an animate or an inani- 
mate object?” 

“Inanimate.” 

“Exactly. Now can anyone tell me 
how, with this can, it is possible to gen- 
erate a surprising amount of speed and 
power almost beyond control?” 

One boy raised his hand. 

“Well?” 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Ts it true that you are married 
again?” one movie queen asked another. 
“Yes, it is,” the second replied. 
“To whom?” 
“Oh, some director!” 
—American Legion Weekly. 
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“Rastus, who is dat solvent lookin’ 
gen’leman speculating up an’ down de 
aisles wid de gold obstacles?” 

“Don’t yo’ organize him?” 

“No, Ah don’ organize him. 
never been induced by him.” 

“T’se franchized yo’ don’t organize him. 
He’s de most confiscated man in our 
whole diaphragm. He’s de new pasture 
at our church.”—Service. 


Ah’s 


Walking up Market Street one morn- 
ing with his collie dog behind him a 
shepherd from the Grampian hills 
stopped in front of a fish merchant’s 
open window and was gazing keenly at 
a pile of lobsters there displayed. An 
English shop attendant came forward to 
him and “priced” the lobsters. 

“Are they fresh?” cautiously asked 
the shepherd. 

“T should just say they are, sir,” re- 
plied the attendant. “If you doubt my 
word,” he went on facetiously, “you can 
put your finger in between these clip- 
pers!”—and he lifted one of the lobsters 
and held out one of the claws in the di- 
rection of thé stranger’s hand. 

“Na, na, ma mannie,” said the other, 
“but I'll try ma dog’s tail in them if ye 
hae nae objections.” 

“Not a bit,” laughed the shopman, 
and he even assisted to catch the dog 
and insert the animal’s tail between the 
claws. Suddenly the dog let out a howl 
and dashed off up Market Street with 
the lobster dangling at its tail. 

The shop assistant was flabbergasted. 
“Here, sir,” he cried. “Whistle on that 


dog at once!” 
“Dell a bit, ma laddie,” quietly 
chuckled the shepherd. “Ye can whistle 


on yer lobster!”—Harry Lauder. 


Wife (looking at husband’s noticeable 
beard): Why didn’t you shave? 

Hubby: I did. 

Wife: When? 

Hubby: Just after you said you were 
nearly ready to go.—Tawny Kat. 


“That bald-headed sergeant sure likes 
to listen to war tales.” 
“Some one told him hair-raising stories 
might help.” 


If Winter Comes.—WANTED to trade, 

a one-gallon ice cream freezer for two 
pair of long drawers. 
Cc. E. WINDHOVEL. 

(Columbia (S. C.) Gazette ad as quoted 
by the Ocala (Fla.) Banner.) 


Client: This bill of yours is exorbitant. 
There are several items in it that I don’t 
understand at all. 

Lawyer: I am perfectly willing to ex- 
plain it; the explanation will cost you 
$10.—Toledo Blade. 
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HIS MEMORY 


“None of your miracles, doctor,” he said, 
“Ease me a bit and report me as dead. 
I ventured with death and I’ve got it, I 
guess, 
And what does it matter, a year more 
or less? 
Don’t say that I lived; that my wounds 
might have healed, 
Just tell them at home that I died on 
the field; 
Just say that you found me face front 
to the fight 
And send them the letter I started last 


night.” 
He was terribly maimed; the full force 
of a shell 
Had shattered his body, and if he got 
well 
The face of his loved one he never would 
see, 
Nor the blue of the sky, nor the green 
of a tree; 
And never again would he toil for her 
sake, 
And never a garden for her would he 
make, 


And never together they’d work and 
they’d plan. 
If he lived he would be but the stump 
of a man. 


Yet his mind remained clear, and it 
seemed that he thought 
Of the miracles many the surgeons 
had wrought; 
He had seen twisted bodies still cherish- 
ing breath, 
And finer and sweeter and better 
seemed death. 
So he said, as the doctor bent over his 
frame, 
“Don’t patch me up, Doc. Let me go 
as I came. 
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Don’t _ me back home just a burden 
to 
Let her think of a man when she 
thinks about me.” 


He died as he wished; there was no 
chance to save 
This battle-torn man from the peace of 
the grave; 
And never that woman who loved him 
shall know 
His memory enshrouded in horror and 


woe. 
She shall think of him always as splendid 
and fine, 
As the soldier he was when he 
marched in the line. 
She shall think of him, dying face front 
to the fight, 
And treasure the letter he wrote her 
that night. 
—Recruiter. 


RELIEF 
By Anthony W. O'Connor 
When the musket on your shoulder 
Weighs a hundred pounds or more, 
And the weather’s growing colder, 
And a rain storm seems in store; 
When the minutes seem like hours, 
And an hour seems like a day, 
When the first drops of those showers 
Start to spatter in your way— 
One thing only, I declare, 
Takes away your gloomy grief: 
When you challenge, “Halt! 
there?” 
And the Corporal yells, “Relief!” 
When the torrid sun is baking 
Mother Earth with heartless heat, 
And your corns are sorely aching 
As you trudge along your beat; 
When you curse the thought that bent 
you 
To enlist into the Corps, 
And you cuss the luck that sent you 
To that dirty, tropic shore; 
We'll admit your plight is tragic 
And you've cause to growl and “beef,” 
But, O! What a soothing magic 
Has that little word “Relief.” 
Someone said, before we started, 
’Twas ordained by God above, 
After each MARINE’S departed, 
To OLD HADES he will shove. 
I’m not seeking an abatement 
Of this pre-established doom, 
Nor debating any statement 
That consigns us to HELL’S gloom; 
I but trust our work will earn us 
Just enough to soothe our grief— 
As we guard HELL’S fiery furnace 
THAT WE’LL HEAR THAT WORD 
“RELIEF.” 
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DON’T WAIT 


When I quit this mortal shore 

And mosey ’round this earth no more, 

Don’t weep, don’t sigh, don’t grieve, 

don’t sob; 

I may have struck a better job. 

Don’t go and buy a large bouquet 

For which you'll find it hard to pay. 

Don’t hang around me, looking blue; 

I may be better off than you. 

Don’t tell folks that I was a saint, 

Or any old thing that I ain’t. 

If you have dope like that to spread, 

Please hand it out before I’m dead. 

If you have roses, bless your soul, 

Just pin one in my buttonhole 

Today, while I’m alive and well, 

Don’t wait until I’m safe in Heaven. 
—Anonymous. 
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A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE 


By Lacy Richardson 
(U. S. M. C., U. S. S. “Texas”) 


I was goin’ thru the country— 
’Twas a mornin’ bright in May— 
On the tail-end o’ a Pullman 
As it-sped across the way, 
When I®saw my ole friend Ewton, 
"Neath a broad sombrero brown, 
At a gang o’ rus’lers shootin’— 
He was sheriff o’ the town. 


Hence I turned my steps to westward 
O’er the great prairie land, 
And behold, ’twas Sergeant Rairden 
In the place where man’s a man. 
And Gullette, amid white “sages,” 
With that same intrepid smile, 
Standin’ on the Rock o’ Ages 
Preachin’ Love to folks o’ guile. 


Quite endowed by human nature 
To possess the traits to learn, 
‘Twas in far off Oxford College 
I beheld the gallant Hearn. 
Then I caught the voice o’ “Abie” 
On a stage in ole Broadway 
With a “shimmy shakin’ baby” 
Singin’ songs to ladies gay. 


There were Anderson and Barton, 
And the like o’ boys I knew, 
Charley Kolbert, Tommy Rayburn, 
Haskins, Schultz and Walker, too. 
For I saw them all successful— 
Each a wife and happy home— 
As I trailed upon my journey 
*Viewin’ days forever gone. 


And I fancy, not a little, 
As I see them free o’ strife, 
That the days we spent together 
Taught us all the ways o’ Life; 
Taught us how to fight and wres’le, 
How to use a bayonet, 
How to make a decent livin’ 
And the highest goal to set. 


Now the “Top” had made a lawyer 
With a name a-shinin’ far, 

And I counted nigh a thousand 
Serubbin’ decks behind the bar. 

But o’ all was Sergeant Tripplett 
Givin’ “boots” the double-time, 

And the erstwhile Sergeant Hogan 
As a skipper on the Rhine. 


You may think I’m tellin’ fables, 
But, as sure as ducklin’s quack, 
Fagan Bullard bought a mansion 
With his old-time pressin’ shack. 
And, of course, there’s Ruch and Frieday, 
Johnny Heitman, and a mob. 
Who would ever think such fellows 
Used to sling a bloomin’ swab! 


Thus continued I the journey 

Thru the days and thru the dark 
Till I saw a motion picture 

With the “star” as Corporal Clark. 
Then I saw a smilin’ private 

That I deemed a friend sincere 
Buy his wife a diamond locket— 

’Twas from Welsh to “Mickey” dear. 


Up the hills and thru the valleys 
I could hear the whis’le blow, 
Hear the “ticket-puncher” singin’ 
All the songs I used to know. 
Then I looks, and, by the devil, 
We're a-goin’ fast as heck; 
For the gent who held the throttle 
He was once a Leatherneck! 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. P. Williams. 

Lt. Col. H. N. Manney, Jr. 

Maj. A. C. Dearing. 

Capt. John Halla. 

Lt. C. W. Kail. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. E. Greene. 

Lt. Col. W. Bogan. 

Maj. Dewitt Peck, 

Capt. A. W. Paul. 

ist Lt. C. J. Chappell, Jr. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
December 13, 1928 

Captain Wesley W. Walker, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., for duty. 
and to Naval Hospital, Washington, mh Geo 
for treatment. 

2nd Lt. Alan Shapley, detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to — NOB, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H., via the U. S. A. T. “St. Mihiel,” 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., 
on or about January 19th. 

2nd Lt. William W. Benson, upon comple- 
tion of course detached NAS, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. George O. Van Orden, upon com- 
pletion of course detached NAS, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va 

2nd Lt. Richard J. DeL acy, upon comple- 
tion of course detached NAS, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Bernard H. Kirk, upon completion 
of course detached NAS, Hampton Roads, 
Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Raymond C. Scollin, upon comple- 
tion of course detached NAS, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Carroll Williams, upon completion 
of course detached NAS, Hampton Roads, 
Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
December 14, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 15, 1928 

Captain William A. Worton, detached NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass. 

ist Lt. John M. Greer, detached NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., 
to report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. William M. O’Brien, detached NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to NAS, Pe nsacola, 
Fla., to report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Lawrence Norman, detached NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to NAS, Pensacola, 
Fla., to report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. James E. Kerr, detached MB, NY4d, 
Washington, D. C., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif., to report on or about January 18th. 

2nd Lt. Edward T. Peters, detached NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NYd, Puget 
Sound, Washington. 

2nd Lt. Clarence J. Chappell, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Guy DeW. Chappell, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Samuel S. Jack, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Jack P. Juhan, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Raymond P. Rutledge, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., 
to report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Elvin B. Ryan, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Elmer H. Salzman, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. James F. Shaw, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

2nd Lt. Carroll Williams, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
report not later than January 3rd. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Robert C. Allan, detached 
a Quantico, Va., to MB, NMD, Yorktown, 


December 17, 1928 

Ist Lt. Everett H. Clark, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NAD, Iona Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. James S. Monahan, detached De- 
partment of the Pacific to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Sol E. Levensky, detached Second 


Brigade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., 


via the S. S. 
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“Venezuela,” scheduled to sail from Corinto, 
Nicaragua, on or about December 21st. 


December 18, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 19, 1928 

2nd Lt. Wilson B. Trundle, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va., 
via first available Government conveyance. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Walter G. Allen, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., for duty, and to NH, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., for treatment. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Frank E. Davis, detached 
MB, Parris Island, S. C., to First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery,’’ scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about December 27, 1928. 

Chf. Pay Clk. George H. Mulligan, de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Garde d’Haiti, Port au 
Prince, Haiti, via the S. S. “Cristobal,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on 
or about January 8, 1929. 

December 20, 1928 

Captain Frank D. Creamer, upon the re- 
porting of his relief detached Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Captain Clarence H. Medairy, detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Nitro,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on 
or about January 12, 1929. 

ist Lt. Charles Connette, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached Recruiting District 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, to Recruiting 
District of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ist Lt. Charles W. Henkle, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, WCEF, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Ist Lt. Vernon E. Megee, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to AS, Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Vega,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on 
or about January 20, 1929. 

2nd Lt. Charles L. Fike, detached AS, 
San Diego, Calif., to AS, 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. 8. 
“Nitro,”” scheduled to sail from San Diego, 
Calif., on or about January 12, 1929. 

2nd Lt. Miles S. Newton, detached MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Vega,"’ sched- 
uled to sail from Mare Island, Calif., on or 
about January 14, 1929 
December 21, 

No changes were announced. 

December 22, 1928 

2nd Lt. Veryl H. Dartt, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Wilson B. Trundle, resignation ac- 
cepted. 

December 26, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
December 27, 1 

No changes were announced. 
December 28, 1928 

Colonel Newt H. Hall, retired as of Janu- 
ary 2, 1929. 

Major Woolman G. Emory, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered 
to return to duty aboard the U. S. S. “Penn- 
sylvania.” 

ist Lt. Walter W. Wensinger, upon ar- 
rival in the United States assigned to duty 
at MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington. 

2nd Lt. Gerald H. Steenberg, upon arrival 
in the United States assigned to duty at MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Robert A. Olson, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance from Puerto Cabezas to New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

2nd Lt. Harold D. Hansen, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va., via first available Gov- 
ernment conveyance from Puerto Cabezas to 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

2nd Lt. Joseph W. Earnshaw, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va., via first available Gov- 
ernment conveyance from Puerto Cabezas to 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

December 29, 192 

Colonel Henry C. Davis, died on Decem- 

ber 21st. 
December 31, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
January 2, 1929 

Captain John M. Tildsley, detached MB, 
Parris Island, S. C., to Recruiting District 
of New York, New York, me A 

ist Lt. Frank H. Lamson-Scribner, on or 
about January 17th, detached AS, Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty as instructor, 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. William E. Burke, detached MB, 
NTS, Newport, R. IL, to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “Chateau 
Thierry,”’ scheduled to sail from New York, 
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N. Y., on or about January 15th. 

2nd Lt. John N. Hart, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to AS, Second Brigade, Nic aragua, 
via the U. 8S. A. T. “Chateau pl 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., 
or about January 15th 

2nd Lt. Henry R. Paige, detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to Second Brigade, Nic a- 
ragua, via the U. S. A. T. “Chateau Thierry,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on 
or about January 15th 
January 3, 1929 

Captain Samuel C. Cumming, detached MB, 
NYd, Puget Sound, Washington, to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
ist Lt. William E. Lee, resignation ac- 
cepted to become effective January 15, 1929. 
2nd Lt. Charles E. Chapel, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MD, U. S. S&S. 
California,’ to report not later than Janu- 
ary l4th. 
January 4, 1929 

The following named officers detached 
Third Brigade, Marine Corps, China, to De- 
partment of the Pacific, via the U. 8S. 58. 
“Henderson,”’ scheduled to sail from Tient- 
sin, China, on or about February 9, 1929: 
Major M. R. Thacher, AA&l., Major J. L. 
Doxey, Major C. Ancrum, Captain R. A. 
Robinson, Captain M. Cox, Captain L. 
Cukela, Captain P. S. Geer, Captain E. D. 
Kalbfleisch, ist Lt. J. F. Burke, Ist Lt. 
A. Stahlberger, Ist Lt. O. B. Osmondson, 
Ist Lt. W. J. Livingston, Ist Lt. R. W. 
Conkey, ist Lt. T. J. Crawford, Ist Lt. J. C. 
Donehoo, Ist Lt. O. A. Inman, Ist Lt. W. H. 
Lee, ist Lt. C. W. Martyr, ist Lt. S. C. 
Kemon, ist Lt. S. W. King, Ist Lt dl 
Flett, Ist Lt. J. D. O'Leary, ist Lt. L. E. 
Power, ist Lt. E. Selby, Ist Lt. M. Watch- 
man ist Lt. Cc. W. McLeod, ist Lt. G. L. 
Maynard, 2nd Lt. T. A. Wornham, 2nd Lt. 
E. J. Trumble, 2nd Lt. R. D. McAfee, 2nd 
Lt. J. D. Muncie, 2nd Lt. R. J. Mumford, 
Chf. Pay Clk. J. S. McGuigan, Chf. Qm. Clk 
R. L. Willis, Qm. Clerk B. G. Goodwin, Qm. 
Clerk, A. O. Woodrow, Qm. Clerk R. Ellis 
Via commercial transportation to Manila, 
thence via the U. 8S. A. T. “U. 8S. 


Grant,” scheduled to sail from Manila on or 


about January 19, 1929 

Captain J. E. Betts, Captain W. T. Clem- 
ent, Captain L. C. Shepherd, Ist Lt. L 
Healey, Ist Lt. L. G. Miller, 2nd Lt. A. W 
Kreiser, 2nd Lt. J. L. Blanchard, 2nd Lt. J. 
H. N, F'udnall. 

Via commercial transportation from Tient- 
sin, China, to the United States: 

Brig. Gen. 8S. D. Butler, Colonel W. B 
Lemly, Lt. Col. A. B. Miller, Major 8S. W. 
Bogan, Major E. C. Long, Captain C. A. 
Larkin, Captain G. C. Cole, 
Shurtleff, AQM., Captain N. E. Landon, 
Captain S. A. Woods, Captain R. H. Jese ate 
Captain F. M. Howard, Captain L 
Swindler, Ist Lt. D. G. Oglesby, Ist Lt. C. i 
Wallace, ist Lt. G. A. Williams, Ist Lt. L. C 
Whitaker, Ist Lt. F. S. Gilman, Ist Lt. D 
Byfield, 2nd Lt. R. N. Gulick, 2nd Lt. F. J 
Cunningham. 

January 5, 1929 

No changes were announced. 
January 7, 1929 

Captain Gilbert D. Hatfield, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nic aragun. to Department of 
the Pacific via U. A. T. “St. Mihiel,” 
scheduled to sail trons Corinto on January 
6t 


h. 

Ist Lt. John A. Bemis, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. Walter L. J. Bayler, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va., for preliminary aviation 
training. 

2nd Lt. James M. Ranck, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Frank H. Wirsig, detached MB, 
NA, Annapolis, Md., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
January 8, 1929 

2nd Lt. Robert L. Griffin, Jr.. detached 
MB, Parris Island, S. C., to MD, U. 8S. 8 
“Idaho.” 

2nd Lt. James E. Kerr, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. “Vega,” sched- 
uled to sail from San Diego on or about 
January 18th 

2nd Lt. Ernest E. Shaughnessy, upon the 
reporting of his relief detached MB, NS, 
ow Orleans, La., to MB, NYd, New York, 


Qm. Clk. Joseph C. Brochek, assigned to 
duty at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
January 9, 1929 

Major Alphonse DeCarre, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty as Division Ma- 
rine Officer and aide on the Staff of the 
Commander, Battleship Division Four, Battle 
Fleet, U. S. S. “New Mexico.” 

Major Clarence E. Nutting, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty as Division 
Marine Officer and aide on the Staff of the 
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Commander, Battleship Division Two, Scout- 
ing Fleet, U. S. S. “Arkansas.”’ 

lst Lt. David A. Stafford, upon the re- 
porting of his relief detached MB, NAD, 
Iona Island, N. Y., to MB, NYd, New York, 


2nd Lt. Arthur W. Ellis, detached MD, 
U. 8. S. “California,” relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered to 
duty in the Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Homer L, Litzenberg, detached 
MD, U. 8. 8S. “Idaho,"’ relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, and ordered to 
duty in the Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Thomas C. Green, detached MB, 
NSB, Coco Solo, C. Z., to AS, ECEF, MB, 
Quantico, Va., for preliminary § aviation 
training. 

2nd Lt. John R. Lanigan, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, 
Quantico, Va., for preliminary aviation train- 
ing. 

January 10, 1929 

Major John Dixon, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to duty 
as Division Marine Officer and aide on the 
staff of the Commander, Battleship Division 
Five, Battle Fleet, U. S. S. “West Virginia,” 
via the U. S. A. T. “Chateau Thierry," 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on 
or about Jan. 15th. 

Captain Clyde P. Matteson, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, 
Va., via first available Government convey- 
ance. 

ist Lt. Arnold C, Larson, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NOP, So. 
Charleston, W. Va., via first available Gov- 
ernment conveyance. 

2nd Lt. Francis H. Brink, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Parris Island, 

Chf. QM. Clk. James F. Dickey, detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Chf. Qm, Clk. Amos E. Potts. detached 
MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Secona 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. §& A. T 
“Somme,” scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about January 25th. 
January 11, 1929 

No changes were announced, 

January 12, 1929 

Major John Dixon, detail as an Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector revoked as of Jan. 
9, 1929. 

Captain James P. Smith, detached MCB 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MB, Quantic», 
Va., via the U. S. A. T, “Somme,” schedu 
to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or 
about January 25th. 

Ist Lt. Arthur D. Challacombe, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Guardia Na- 
cional de Nicaragua. 

Ist Lt. Joseph C. Grayson, detached MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Richard J. DeLacy, relieved from 
duty at MB, Quantico, Va., and assigned to 
duty with AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Bernard H. Kirk, relieved from 
duty at MB, Quantico, Va., and assigned to 
duty with AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va 
January 14, 1929 

No changes were announced. 

January 15, 

Major Alexander A. Vandegrift, detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. 
C., to Office of the Chief Coordinator, Gen- 
eral Supply, Arlington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Captain Martin Canavan, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Naval Hospital, New York, 
N. Y., for treatment, and to MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., for duty. 

Captain Peter Conachy, detached Depot of 
Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., to Garde d’Haiti. 

Captain Fred S. Robillard, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached Garde d’Haiti to 
Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., via first 
available Government conveyance. 

Captain Tom E. Wicks, AQM., detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NOB, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., via the U. S. A. T. 
“St. Mihiel,” scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about January 19th. 

Ist Lt. William W. Paca, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, Va. 
January 16, 1929 

No changes were announced. 


DEATHS 
DAVIS, Henry Carrington, Colonel, died De- 
cember 21, 1928, of angina pectoris, at San 
Diego, Calif. Next of kin: Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Davis, wife, c/o Commanding General, 
Marine Corps Base, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
McKENZIE, Wiliam Lockie, Sgt. Maj., died 
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December 19, 1928, of malaria, circulatory 
collapse, at Ocotal, Nic. Next of kin: = 
Elizabeth B. McKenzie, wife, R. F. D. No. 
1, Port Orchard, Wash. 

WADSWORTH, Arthur Leonard, Jr., QM. 
Sgt., died December 22, 1928, of asphyxia-| 
tion by illuminating gas, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Next of kin: Master Arthur L. Wads- 
worth, 3rd, son, c/o Mrs. W. G. Gray, 734; 
Naval Place, Portsmouth, Va. 

WILLIAMS, Charles, Gy.-Sgt., died Decem- 
ber 6, 1928, of wounds received in action, 
near Chuyelite, Nic. Next of kin: Mrs. 
A. Williams, wife, 3163 Fourth 
AV Astoria, L. L, N. Y. 

NOWOSADKO, Sigmund, Sgt., died Decem- 
ber 4, 1928, result of accidental fall, at 
Norfolk, Va. Next of kin: Mrs. Stella 
Nowosadko, mother, 1649 Chestnut Ave., 
Trenton, N. 

RUTLEDGE, William Norbert, Jr., Pvt. 1cl., 
died November 27, 1928, of drowning, at 
Carreton Rapids in Poteca River, Nica- 
ragua. Next of kin: Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Devitt, sister, 907 S. Yewdell St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

ERWIN, "Clark Monroe, Pvt., died December 
30, 1928, as result of gunshot wound, at 
Quantico, Va. Next of kin: Mr. Montte 
Barron, brother-in-law, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Summitt, Miss. 

MULLINIX, William Virgil, Pvt., died De- 
cember 3, 1928, of drowning, near Seattle, 
Wash. Next of kin: Mr. James P. Mulli- 
nix, father, Lagonda, Mo. 

SCHNEPP, Harry George, Pvt., died Decem- 
ber 21, 1928, of septocemia, at Managua, 
Nic. Next of kin: Mrs Nora B. Schnepp, 
mother, R. No, 1, Olin, Iowa. 

STARNES, Garnett Preston, Pvt., died De- 
cember 1, 1928, of drowning in River Cape 
Gracias, Nic. Next of kin: Mr. James C. 
Starnes, father, 514 Manassas Street, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

WERNER, Alois Robert, Pvt., died Decem- 
ber 25, 1928, result of fractured skull, at 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Next of kin: Mrs. Jose- 
phine Werner, mother, 1003 Beecher Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PEREZ, Theodore, Jr., Pvt. licl., FMCR. 
(inactive), died August 31, 1927, at Havana, 
Cuba. Next of kin: Mr. Theodore Perez, 
father, P. O. Box 1236, Havana, Cuba. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

Ist Lieut. Evans F. Carlson—Spanish. 

Ist Lieut, Frank Flack—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. LePage Cronmiller—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. James E. Jones—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing. 

Boatswain Sergeant G. Berry, USCG— 
Coastwise Navigation. 

Q. M. Clerk Elmer E. Barde—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Sergeant Anthony Jukna—Good English. 

Mo. M. M. 2C Robert M. Jackson, USCG— 
Marine Internal Combustion Engines. 

Corporal “A, E."" Dubber, Jr.—Carpenter'’s 
Special. 

Corporal Donald W. O'Neil—Civil Service 
General Clerical. 

Corporal Horace W. Overman—lIndustrial 
Management. 

Corporal Philip Peters—Mechanical Elec- 
tric Shop. 

Corporal Charles H. Roehling—Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting. 

Corporal Albert B. Stewart—Radio. 

Private icl. Steve Disco—Automobile Me- 
chanic’s. 
a Private Icl. Paul R. Kasko—Railway Postal 

erk 

Private Waldo Harris—Aeroplane Engines. 

Private Omer G. Miller—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Floyd S. Palmer—Salesmanship. 

Private James R. Stephens—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Arrived San Diego 1 Janu- 
ary. Scheduled to leave 4 January; arrive 
San Pedro 5 January, leave 5 January; ar- 
rive San Francisco 7 January, leave 9 Janu- 
ary; arrive Mare Island 9 January, leave 22 
January; arrive San Francisco 22 January, 
leave 23 January for Manila on the following 
itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 24 January, 
leave 25 January; arrive San Diego 26 Janu- 
ary, leave 28 January; arrive Honolulu 4 
Feb., leave 5 Feb.; arrive Guam 15 Feb., 
leave 16 Feb.; arrive Manila 21 February. 

HENDERSON--Sailed Manila 2 January. 
Operating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet. 
Will leave Manila 9 February for San Fran- 
cisco on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Guam 15 Feb., leave 15 Feb.; arrive Honolulu 
27 Feb., leave 28 Feb.; arrive San Diego 8 
March, leave 10 March; arrive San Pedro 11 
March, leave 11 March; arrive San Francisco 
13 March. 
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KITTERY—Arrived Guantanamo 1 Janu- 
ary, Scheduled to leave 3 Jan.; arrive Port 
au Prince 4 Jan., leave 5 Jan.; arrive Cape 
Haitien 6 Jan., leave 7 Jan.; arrive San Juan 
9 Jan., leave 9 Jan.; arrive St. Thomas 10 
Jan., leave 11 Jan.; arrive Hampton Roads 16 


Jan. 

NITRO—Arrived Mare Island 23 December. 
Will leave Mare Island 5 January for the 
East Coast of the United States on the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 6 Jan.; 
leave 9 Jan.; arrive San Diego, 10 Jan., leave 
12 Jan.; arrive Corinto 19 Jan., leave 20 
Jan.; arrive Canal Zone 23 Jan., leave 26 
Jan.; arrive Guantanamo 28 January, leave 
28 January; arrive Hampton Roads 1 Feb- 
ruary. 

PATOKA—Sailed Hampton Roads 1 Janu- 
ary for St. Joseph's Bay, Florida. Due to ar- 
rive 7 January to operate with the “Los 
Angeles.”” Upon completion of operations 
with the “Los Angeles” will proceed to Port 
Arthur, Texas, to load a cargo of fuel oil 
for discharge at Hampton Roads. 

RAMAPO—Arrived San Pedro 20 Decem- 

ber. Will leave San Pedro about 5 January 
for Manila; arrive Manila 3 Feb., leave $ 
Feb.; arrive San Pedro 8 March. 
Arrived Norfolk Yard 14 De- 
cember. WIil report to Commander Fleet 
Base Force by despatch for temporary duty 
commencing 5 January. Will operate with 
the Fleet during winter maneuvers, leaving 
Hampton Roads 5 January; arrive Port Ar- 
thur 13 Jan., leave 15 Jan.; arrive Panama 
Bay 22 January. 

SAPELO—Reported for temporary duty 
with Fleet Base Force on 2 January. Sailed 
Norfolk Yard 2 January for Port Arthur. 
Due Port Arthur 9 January, leave 12 Janu- 
ary; arrive Colon, C. Z., 18 Jan., leave 20 
Jan.; arrive Port Arthur 26 Jan., leave 28 
Jan.; arrive Panama Bay 4 February. 

SIRTUS—Sailed Corinto 29 December for 
San Diego. Due San Diego 7 Jan., leave 10 
Jan.; arrive San Pedro 11 Jan., leave 12 
Jan.; arrive Mare Island 14 Jan., leave 22 
Jan.; arrive Puget Sound 25 Jan., leave 2 
Feb.; arrive Mare Island 5 February. 

VEGA—Sailed Bremerton 2 January for 
Mare Island. Due Mare Island 5 Jan., leave 
12 Jan.; arrive San Pedro 13 Jan., leave 14 
Jan.; arrive San Diego 15 Jan., leave 17 
Jan.; arrive Corinto 26 Jan., leave 26 Jan.; 
arrive Canal Zone 29 Jan., leave 31 Jan.; ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 7 Feb., leave 11 Feb.; 
arrive New York 12 Feb., leave 16 Feb.; ar- 
rive Boston 18 Feb. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Boston 
Yorktown. 

BRIDGE—Arrived New York 3 October. 
Will leave New York 14 January for Hamp- 
ton Roads, load cargo, then proceed to Colon, 
> 


1 January for 


ARCTIC—Arrived Mare Island 29 Decem- 
ber. Will leave 10 January; arrive San 
Francisco 10 Jan., leave 16 January; arrive 
San Pedro 18 January, leave 18 January; ar- 
rive Panama Bay 30 January. 

CUYAMA—Arrived San Pedro 2 January. 

KANAWHA—Arrived San Diego 15 De- 
cember. 

NECHES—Arrived San Diego 20 December. 

PECOS—Arrived Manila 19 December. 


SENIORITY LIST OF SERGEANTS MAJOR 
IN THE DECEMBER 
1 


NAME Date of Rank 
DOLL, Joseph L. Dec. 10, 1917 
EAST, Lloyd, 8. Jan. 23, 1918 

. CARTIER, Leo P. Jan. 30, 1918 
LEONARD, Joseph J. Feb. 11, 1918 


MOORE, Lacey 
RICE, Loyd B. 
HAYES, Charles J. June 5, 1918 
. MeCUE, John D. June 13, 1918 
. PROCTOR, Clarence B. Sept. 10, 1918 
10. BALL, Marvin T. Sept. 15, 1918 
11. GREY, Charles E. Oct. 14, 1918 
2. FLIEY, Alexander J. Feb. 1, 1919 
13. WILCOX, Edward Feb. 11, 1919 
14. LARN, Horace April 12, 1919 
15. MILLER, Gilbert R. May 28, 1919 
16. SCHNEIDER, Oliver M. Aug. 5, 1919 
17. LITTLE, Oscar J Sept. 5, 1919 
18. LANG, Arthur J. Oct. 27, 1919 
19. DEAN, Samuel C. Jr. Nov. 1, 1919 
20. SWIFT, Edwin O. Dd 7, 

21. AL EXANDER, Leland H. Dec. 30, 1919 
22. SMITH, Eugene F. Jan. 2, 1920 
23. McCALLUM, Charles P. Jan. 27, 1920 
24. BASSETT, Wilfred E. Feb. 20, 1920 
25. BLAKE, Lee i 2 
26. DWYER, Dominick May 1, 1920 
27. KLOTH, Henry F. July 3, 1920 
28. LOUDENSLAGER, Cliff Dec. 6, 1920 
29. PRYOR, Hurshel 
30. SVENSON, Carl 

31. ROTHSTEIN, Nathan 
32. HANFORD, Chester O. 


April 12, 1918 
April 24, 1918 


April 5, 1926 
July 30, 1926 


33. SHOUSH, Frank Feb. 28, 1927 
34. LOUGH, Cecil C. 
35. GOUGH, George E. 


Mar. 21, 1927 
May 9, 1927 
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. FRANKLIN, Joseph J. 


. DeBOO, Michael 
. HORN, August 


. NELSON, Charles A. 


- CARROLL, William H. 


. VAUGHAN, Johnnie C. 
. REMINGTON, Harry 8. 
. BLAY, Ruben 

. BROWNE, Charles H. 

. HARRAH, Earl C. 

. CUMMINS, Henry 


June 17, 1927 
July 2, 1927 
Dec. 1, 1927 


Nov. 19, 1928 


OF QUARTERMASTER 


10. 


2. BROSSEAU, 
3. REDDISH, James F. 


ORITY JANUARY 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 
NAME 


. WELLEMEYER, 

HOGAN, Freddrick I 

MANLEY, Frank 

EDWARDS, James W. 

SULLIVAN, Fred’k B. 

BASSEN, William 

FUREY, George 8. 

. O'TOOLE, Ray 

DENISON, William 

SEITZ, John 

. ROBERTS, Carl B. 

. SAUNDERS, Rich'd ©. 

. SCOTT, Robert B. 

. NICHOL, Glenn R. 

. WEINHOLD, Henry W. 

. McLUCKIE, Robert M. 

. ROGERS, Victor H. 
CASSELS, James 

. ROWAN, James 

. CLARKE, Eddie B. 

. HILLIER, Alfred 

. CLIFFORD, Jack 


= 


3. DENCH, Thomas W 


MILLER, Lewis O. 
BYERS, Charles W. 


SMITHERS, Dennis Kk 


. ENTRINGER, Alex. N. 

MILLER, Morris E. 

. KEMP, Robert L. 

. JACKSON, Francis M 

. LAWRENSON, Raymond 

. BAKER, John W. 

. DUFFY, William H. 

. BARRETT, Henry L. 

. CAREL, Walter E. 
LORRAINE, Robert 

. BURNETT, Joseph A. 

. DENNISON, Arthur E. 

FOODMAN, Niel C. 

. BLAXTON, Lester M. 

. HARRIS, Frank 

Oswald 


. IMOBERSTEG, Wm. T. 
. GOESSLER, Edw. L. 

. BAILEY, Frank M. 

. OESTERLE, John F. 

. SUTTON, William R. 

. OLSON, Joseph W. 

. DAVIS, Lincolen P. 

. ELLWANGER, Wm. G. 


2. MIDDENDORFF, H. N. 


. THOMPSON, Samuel G. 
. DEAKINS, Hugh F. 


55. GREGOR, Wenzel G. T. 
HAAKENSTAD, Leon’ rd AApril 2) 1919 


. TABOR, Guy F. 

. WANDT, Henry W. 

. GODFREY, Henry H. 

. KINNA, Roy L. 

. TYREE, Frank L. 

. ZEHMS, William C. 

. HARRIS, Ear! P. 

. STOKES, Andrew J. 

. BRENDT, Lee 

. SPEER, George N. 

. LYDICK, Dewey 

. HINKLE, Warren L. 

. SMITH, Earl 

. PRICE, Garin J. 

. BISSETT, Ollie 

. DONNELLY, Walter M. 

. CORCORAN, George H. 

. ASHBY, Hugh B. 

. MeCORMACK, John L. 
HEY, August A. 


FLYNN, Harold L. 


. SULLIVAN, Louis A. 

. MANNING, Philip J. 

. WINTER, Hugo 

. SHOEMAKER, Louis F. 


2°. ROBBINS, Percy 


. BEARD, Reid 

. CLAYTON, Charles D’A. 
. HIRSCH, Charles B. 

. McPHERSON, Carl M. 
. MAY, Eugene J. 

. SMITH, Clyde T. 

. STERLING, Homer 

. WEIBEL, Albert R. 

. ONOFRIO, Frank J. 

. PANTIER, Elmer T. 

. OVERMAN, Stanley H. 
. WILLIAMS, Frank H. 
. BRANNON, Charles D. 
. FIRTH, Albert A. 

. SMITH, James E. 


Date of Rank 
-Mar. 14, 1908 
Sept. 1, 1916 
Oct. 28. 1916 
Dec. 11, 1916 
Feb. 13, 1917 
April 11, 1917 
April 23, 1917 
April 24, 1917 
April 28, 1917 
June 8, 1917 


Feb. 13. 1918 
April 13, 1918 
May 3, 1918 
May 3, 1918 
May 6, 1918 
May 8, 191% 
May 28, 1918 
June 19, 1918 
July 9, 1918 
July 26, 1918 
July 26, 1918 
July 26, 1918 
July 27, 1918 
July 27, 1918 
July 29, 1918 


Mar. 18, 1919 
April 2, 1919 
April 2, 1919 


April 2, 1919 
April 2, 1919 
April 8, 1919 
April 28, 1919 
May 14, 1919 
May 20, 1919 
May 23, 1919 
June 16, 1919 
June 19, 1919 
June 19, 1919 
Aug. 8, 1919 

Aug. 8, 1919 

Aug. 8, 1919 

Aug. 8, 1919 


920 
April 1920 
April 2, 1920 
April 7 1920 
April 18, 1920 
June 5, 19206 
June 25, 1920 
July 24, 1920 


Fifty-three 


“SHORT TIMER?” 


Joe: “Hello, short-timer, how much 
you getting paid off with?’ 

Al: “When my last ne goes 
in I'll have more than $1,000.00. And, 

y, won't it come in handy! No 
grabbing the first job that comes along 
for me! I'm going to take a good 
look-see and pick something good, and 
the lil ol’ thousand will take care of 
me while I'm looking. Sure glad I 
made out an allotment when I shipped 
in the Corps 

Joe: “Cues 288 your idea is right, Al. 
I gotta year and a butt to do, and 
come to figure it out, if I salt away 
fifteen bucks in The Departmental 
Bank every month for twelve months, 
I'll have $183.30 when I get paid off. 
I'm gonna see the paymaster right 
now, before I forget it.” 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT GROWS 
FAST AND WE PAY 


4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 Months......... $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months......... 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months....... -. 183.30 
20.00 for 12 Months......... 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months......... 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months...... 366.60 
40.00 for 12 Months....... -. 488.80 
50.00 for 12 Months......... 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by 
allotment. We welcome the accounts 
of the personnel of The United States 
Marine Corps. 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 
U. 8S. Supervision 


1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers— Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


WHEN DEALING WITH 
‘OUR ADVERTISERS 
Please Mention 


— — 
‘ 
Dec. 23, 1927 | | 
41 Dec. 23, 1927 
42 June 5, 1928 Ae 
43 Oct. 17, 1928 | Tele. 
44 Oct. 26, 1928 Bas: 
46 
| 
| 
A 
11 Tune 21, 1917 
13 Aug. 4, 1917 ate 
14 Aug. 16, 1917 
15 Aug. 28, 1917 TREN 
16 Oct. 26, 1917 
17 Oct. 26, 1917 | 
18 Oct. 31, 1917 Bee 
19 Nov. 19, 1917 | ae 
20 Nov, 23, 1917 
21 Dee. 22, 1917 een 
22 Jan. 4, 1918 
Jan. 11, 1918 
29 | | 
at | 
31 | 
32 | 
33 
33 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 — 
40 Aug. 1, 1918 ae: 
41 Aug. 6, 1918 
4 Aug. 21, 1918 
4 Sept. 1, 1918 
44 Sept. 11, 1918 Ord -| es 
| 45 Sept. 23, 1918 ers bal 
Nov. 20, 1918 
47 Nov. 25, 1918 
48 Nov. 25, 1918 
49 Jan. 6, 1919 foc 2 Can he rae 
50 Feb. 28, 1919 rent >cured 
51 Mar. 6, 1919 
FREE 
62 OLK'S REFERENCE Book 
64 nd Mailing List Cat a 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 Aug. 8, 1919 eee. 
72 Aug. 8, 1919 
73 Aug. 8, 1919 ee 
74 Sept. 12, 1919 ee 
75 Sept. 23, 1919 
76 Nov. 3, 1919 
77 Nov. 22, 1919 
78 Dec. 18, 1919 
79 Dec. 20, 1919 ee 
80 Dec. 29, 1919 
81 Feb. 16, 1920 
8 Mar. 1, 1920 
83 Mar. 11, 1920 
84 Mar. 11, 1920 
85 Mar. 11, 1920 
86 Mar. 11, 1920 
87 Mar. 11, 1920 
88 Mar. 11, 1920 
93 
97 
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Jostam Anti Flinch Wins 
1928 Grand Amer. Handicap 


Mr. Isaac Andrews WINNER 
1927 G. A. H. by O. Newlin 


Eliminates upward whip of 
muzzle and maintains gun 
balance for following shots. 
Get yours today and avold 


substitutions. 
Anti Flinch .... $3.25 
Hy-gun ........ $3.00 
Two Ply........ $2.00 
ASK FOR CATALOG 
Dept. U 


Jostam Mfg. Co.. 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest Mfars. of recoll pads in the world 


LISTEN 


eathernecks: 


1—We sell “civies” at 
moderate cash prices. 

2—We invite Budget 
Charge Accounts. 

3—You pay as you get 
paid. 

4—No interest or extra 
charges. 


Let an “Ex-leatherneck”’ 
wait on you—see 
eroy ing 


at 


D. J. Kaufman’s 


1724 Penna. Ave., N.W. 


$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 

Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, “‘rexn. 


COLUMBIA 


LOANS 
HORNING 
Diamonds 
Watches--Jewelry 
South End of Highway Bridge 
Opp. Washington Monument 
RATES OF INTEREST, 2% and 38% 


THE IEATHERNECK 


98. SCOTT, Milton R. Dec. 3, 1920 
99. BERGER, Jos. N. M. Dec. 17, 1920 
100. WRIGHT, Roland A. Jan, 5, 1921 
101. McGRAW, John K. Jan. 8, 1921 
102. WIDMAN, Frederick J. April 12, 1921 
103. WEBSTER, Clyde H. May 19, 1921 
104. FOWLER, Jesse J. May 21, 192 
105. MURPHY, Michael F Dec. 27, 

106. SUTPHIN, Charles J. Sept. 22, 

107. ENGLAND, Herbert Feb. 1, 1! 
108. GRANGER, Warren L. Mar. 6, 1923 
109. WOODS, Dayton R. Mar. 26, 1923 
110. BACKUS, William EF April 7, 1923 
111. SNYDER, Harry C. April 7, 1923 
112. CZAPP, Walter J. April 9, 1923 
113. BROWN, William G. May 5, 1923 
114. RAZETTE, Raoul, L Sept. 13, 1923 
115. MITCHELL, William B. Sept. 14, 1923 
116. GILMURRY, John P Oct. 6, 1923 
117. ROUSAR, Leon R Dec. 13, 1923 
118. GREENBERG, Louis Jan. 11, 1924 
119. STRAUS, Joseph Feb. 1, 1924 
120. WILSON, Verner A Mar, 21, 1924 
121. PETERMAN, Gustave A. April 22, 1924 
122. REPPENHAGEN, Edwin ‘April 25, 1924 
123. CONNOLLY, James [> May 1, 1924 
124. BALDWIN, Harry B May 9%, 1924 
125. MURPHY, Joseph F. May 29, 1924 
126. WILSON, Clarence A June 2, 1924 
127. TITUS, Allan F Aug. 2, 1924 
128. RAINIER, Hayes Nov. 15, 1924 
129. HAMER, Clarence J Dec. 15, 1924 
130. SMITH, John F. Dec. 29, 1924 
131. McDONALD, James Jan. 15, 1925 
132. CAIN, Byron B Feb. 10, 1926 
133. PUCKETT, James € Feb. 25, 1926 
134. THRAILKILL, Joseph EK. April 12, 1926 
135. STONE, Richard J July 15, 1926 
136. OSTROM, Avard W July 23, 1926 
137. ERICSON, Arvid July 26, 1926 
138. KNOX, John W Nov. 3, 1926 
139. KNIGHT, Charles H Nov. 16, 1926 
140. BROWN, James R Jan. 18, 1927 
141. YOUNG, Lucian S Feb. 10, 1927 
142. WRIGHT, Frank W Mar. 2, 1927 
143. CROSS, Howard April 4, 1927 
144. BARGER, Noble J. April 27, 1927 


145. FEUSTEL, Charlies D Sept. 26, 1927 
146. McKINNEY, Howard PD. Oct. 21, 1927 


147. CASPERS, Frank X. Dec. 15, 1927 
148. LONG, Clyde H Dec. 29, 1927 
149. DUSTAN, Ralph EF Jan. 24, 1928 
150. PICKERING, Ray W. Feb. 27, 1928 
151. MASSEY, Maurice Mar. 22, 1928 
152. MOORE, Frederick H April 18, 1928 
153. FINLAY, Albert W. April 19, 1928 
154. HUBBARD, Walter J., Jr. May 24, 1928 
155. BARTLEY, Harry D July 6, 1928 


156. PETRINGELO, Carmon Aug. 6, 1928 
157. LINDSTROM, Harold L. Aug. 15, 1928 
158. GRAVELLE, Homer J. Aug. 23, 1928 
159. BEAVERS, Ernesto R Oct. 4, 1928 


160. CHANDLER, Paul G Oct. 4, 1928 
161. NEIDLE, Barnett Oct. 4, 1928 
162. RIGGS, Charles L. Oct, 10, 1928 
163. EULASS, William B Oct. 29, 1928 
164. REARDON, Michael Nov. 14, 1928 


165. DYKSTRA, Frederick Dec. 13, 1928 


OFFICE OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COM. 
MANDANT AND THE ADJUTANT 
AND INSPECTOR’S DEPARTMENT 


1. WILSON, Noble J. Aug. 16, 1917 
2. MOORE, Frederick J. Dec. 18, 1917 
3. MILLER, Frank N Feb. 19, 1918 
4. FISHER, Frank L. Aug. 10, 1918 
5. DARR, Albert C Nov. 25, 1918 
6. GILL, Reginald H Feb. 28, 1919 
7. MILLER. Thomas L. Oct. 1, 1919 

8. SMITH, Monroe L. Jan. 1, 1920 

%. HOWELL, Morton B Oct, 26, 1921 

10. WEBR, Percy April 17, 1924 
11. CUMMINGS, George C July 31, 1926 
12. RAMBERG, William T Oct. 26, 1928 
13. THOMAS, Wesley J Oct. 26, 1928 
14. KRAH, Joseph E Oct. 26, 1928 


A WILD GOOSE CHASE 
Se (Continued from page 3) BI 


graves which decorated every field. The 
geese were now standing like an army of 
sentinels watching our every move. 
Picking out a big gander that stood some 
distance apart from his flock, I sat down 
and took careful aim. As my finger 
touched the trigger the wily old boy 
took wing, escaping the bullet that was 
meant for him. The flock scattered, 
— John nor the Major getting a 
shot. 

Nothing daunted, we gave chase and 
soon located a small bunch feeding near 
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another graveyard. Through these 
mounds the Major crept in an attempt to 
get the field piece which he called a 
Magnum gun within range of the un- 
suspecting flock. Aligning my sights on 
the sentinel that stood a perfect target 
not over one hundred and fifty paces 
away, I waited for the Major to get 
closer. This proved to be a fatal error 
for the geese did not wait. The big gun 
roared twice, but even a Magnum doesn’t 
kill at a hundred yards—outside of ad- 
vertisements. Our ears burned from the 
sulphurous language that floated out of 
that graveyard, and we grinned appre- 
ciatively. 

“You grinning idiot. why didn’t you 
shoot?” was the Major’s comment on 
the remarkable self-control I had exer- 
cised while looking through my sights at 
that goose. 

We spent the afternoon in a vain at- 
tempt to stalk those geese. I missed a 
long shot by overestimating the range, 
my bullet passing harmlessly over the 
backs of the two birds I had carefully 
lined up for a double shot. Whereupon 
the flock took wing in earnest and left 
for parts unknown. Disappointed and 
disgusted, we let them go while we 
bagged a few rabbits. It still lacked an 
hour of sunset when we sighted another 
small flock, flying low and finally drop- 
ping out of sight. We searched care- 
fully for some time before we found 
four of them feeding along an old dike. 

“Now is your chance, Mac, to redeem 
yourself,” was the Major’s parting ad- 
monition as I left the car and ran 
rapidly toward the shelter of the dike. 
I flopped breathlessly behind a thick post 
and peered around with extreme caution. 
The geese were within two hundred 
yards, moving slowly across my front. 
The light was failing but I could still 
see a grey form through the open sights 
of my rifle, so aiming carefully, I fired. 
So sure was I of that shot, I mistrusted 
my eyes as all four geese flapped away 
into the gathering darkness. I had 
missed. 

“I knew you hit that card by accident 
—a hell of a goose hunter you are,” was 
the Major’s greeting as I slunk back to 
the car. 

“Why didn’t you put salt on their 
tails?” from John. 

I maintained a dignified silence as the 
car moved off in search of the road. 
None of us felt very cheerful after our 
failure, and the prospect of a long cold 
ride home was far from pleasing. We 
were indeed low. 

“There’s a fox! Get him!” yelled the 
Major, applying the brakes so suddenly 
that John and I pitched forward into the 
front seats. A bluish grey animal was 
crouched on top of an ant hill, waiting 
apparently for us to pass. John was 
the first to get untangled, rolling the 
fox over with his second load of goose 
shot. 

“I got him!” 

“No you didn’t. There he goes! Get 
him with the rifle, Mac!” shouted the 
Major whose unloaded gun reposed in 
the saddle boot on the side of the car. 

“Standing up in the seat I emptied a 
clip as the fox streaked away. The Mau- 
ser had a set trigger and I am left 
handed, which delayed me in rapid fire, 
but I managed to inflict a hit with the 
last shot. The fox leaped high in the 
air, turned abruptly and disappeared 
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among some old graves honeycombed 
with burrows. ; 

We looked at each other in eloquent 
silence. This was the crowning mis- 
fortune of our unlucky adventure. Pull- 
our coat collars up about our ears, we 
faced the howling dust storm that had 
crept up suddenly with the night. 


THE BATTLES OF 
BELLEAU WOODS 


(Continued from page 7) 


The conditions existing in the 237th 
Division are best described in the fol- 
lowing extract from the diary of Lieu- 
tenant Breil, commanding the 12th Com- 
pany, 461st Regiment, and in private life 
a head school master: 

“He who escaped being wounded dur- 
ing the days around here may surely 
boast of exceptionally good fortune. 
But there was no time to worry about 
that; we were too exhausted. What our 
men did here can only be judged by one 
who was on the scene himself. How 
feeble and sick we were, with fever (the 
influenza), and diarrhea, all of us with- 
out exception, and yet we held out! Here 
we had a good example of the influence 
of a leader. Major Bischoff, the veteran 
African fighter, said to his men: ‘I know 
you are all sick. Any physician would 
have you put on the sick list. But will 
you allow the successes won with our 
blood to be jeopardized or even lost? A 
man can endure anything so long as he 
has the will to do so. Clench your teeth, 
then! Put yourselves together! When 
we get out of this place we will have 
time to recuperate.’ Not a man reported 
himself sick.” 

The other divisions, the 10th and 28th, 
were among the finest in the German 
Army. As the most successful German 
division, the 28th (Baden) Infantry had 
led the attack from Chemin des Dames 
to the Marne, defeating and hurling back 
all the French who opposed its bold dash. 
Like the 5th Guard, this division had 
been relieved on the Marne in order to 
undertake a new task. The troops of 
both divisions naturally had been used 
up by the long-drawn-out fighting, with- 
out any intervening periods, and were 
sorely in need of rest. 

The question might therefore be 
raised: Why did the German Supreme 
Command place these badly worn troops 
in the battle line, well knowing that they 
could not live up to their standards or 
their reputations? As a matter of fact, 
General Headquarters still had at its 
disposal at that time, in the army group 
of Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
alone, thirty-seven fully manned and 
fresh divisions. But it desired to use 
them in a decisive offensive against the 
English in the region of Ypres, the plan 
being to push their northern wing back 
against the sea, and to roll up their 
southern wing. As stated before, there 
was no intention of making an attack 
on Paris. The great offensive launched 
between Soissons and Reims, as well as 
the later attack on both sides of Reims, 
July 15-17, was intended as a diversion 
to cover this mighty so-called “Hagen” 
(hedging) operation. It was only as a 
result of the successful attack of the 
Allies on July 18 that the German Su- 
preme Command was compelled to 
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abandon that vast plan, and to use the 
“Hagen Divisions” for defense in other 
quarters. 

On June 14, the Supreme Command is- 
sued orders to the army groups of the 
German Crown Prince to suspend the of- 
fensive, and to organize for the defen- 
sive. This put an end not only to the 
battles raging since June 9 on the front 
of the 18th Army in the region of Noyon, 
on the Avre and the Matz, and to the 
great offensive conducted by the right 
wing of the 7th Army west and south- 
west of Soissons, but also to the local 
attacks in the Belleau Woods region. 
The latter offensive could have been 
brought to a successful conclusion only 
by the use of fresh troops. The 28th 
Division was no longer equal to the oc- 
casion. 

The newly arrived 87th Division now 
took over the right sector of the front of 
the 28th Division; the latter in turn, 
the right sector of the front of the 231st 
Division. This front, on which there had 
been so much fighting, now became a so- 
called “quiet front.” However, as will 
be seen, there was no lack of fighting 
here, even if it was a “quiet front.” 

The transfer of the positions to the 
87th Division gave rise to the suggestion 
that the northern corner of the woods be 
evacuated, and that the main defense line 
be withdrawn to the slopes behind the 
villages of Belleau and Torcy, to gain a 
stronger advanced position. In the for- 
est itself, an advanced position could 
have been created only by clearing the 
very thick underbrush with mines. How- 
ever, General von Conta did not approve 
this plan. 

The division commander stationed the 
345th Regiment on the right, and the 
347th on the left. Within the woods was 
the 1st Battalion, 347th, less one com- 
pany, which was withdrawn to Belleau 
village as a reserve. 

We shall now take only a brief further 
glance at the events concerning Belleau. 
On the night of June 17/18 our posi- 
tions in that region were attacked by 
infantry patrols, which were repulsed by 
light machine-gun fire and hand gren- 
ades. During the night of June 18/19 
the enemy made a surprise attack along 
the entire line of the division with in- 
fantry and machine guns. At 4:50 a. m., 
June 20, without special artillery prepa- 
rations, they attacked the front of the 
347th Infantry in strong lines of skir- 
mishers, but without success. Patrols 
from the 3rd Battalion, 347th, found 
between sixty and seventy American 
dead in one small area. They appeared 
to belong to the 7th Infantry Regiment. 

On June 21, at 6:30 a. m., the enemy 
attacked the 11th Company, 347th Regi- 
ment, then stationed in the woods. This 
attack broke down close to our lines, 
with heavy losses to the enemy. We 
eaptured three wounded Americans of 
the 7th Regiment. 

On June 23, between midnight and 
5:00 a. m., four patrol raids in consider- 
able force took place, the last one after 
artillery preparation. All were beaten 
off with rifle and machine-gun fire. 

On June 24, they attacked at 8:00 p. 
m., and, after being beaten off, again at 
10:15 p. m.; once more they were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses, after we had 
resorted to barrage fire. Commencing 
at about 12:30 a. m., there were sporadic 
raids by grenade throwers against the Ist 
Battalion, 347th. Simultaneously, pa- 
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trols advancing on the right wing of the 
battalion were driven off. At 3:00 a. m., 
a rush against the center of the battalion 
was repulsed. At 4:00 a. m., the enemy 
again made unsuccessful attacks on the 
right and left wings of this battalion. 
In this attack the enemy crept in cau- 
tiously, with their helmets covered with 
green brush. French troops were now 
found with the Americans. Along the 
left wing of the battalion, the enemy 
was only fifty or seventy-five meters 
from the German lines. 

The conclusive American attack took 
place on June 25. The divisional report 
was as follows: 

“At 5:00 p. m., a very heavy artillery 
fire suddenly began from Belleau and 
the high ground between the woods and 
the village. Simultaneously, medium 
and heavy mine throwers directed a fire 
on the part of the woods held by us. 
At 6:00 p. m., the adjoining battalions 
and the artillery positions also came 
under fire. The companies on the left, 
the 3rd and 4th of the 347th Regiment, 
stationed nearer the edge of the woods, 
suffered severe losses, since the mines 
burst for the most part in the trees. 

The infantry attack began about 6:30 
p. m. The battalion at first evaded the 
force of the blow. Captain (Cavalry) 
Kaulbars, commander of the battalion, 
was informed of the heavy losses suf- 
fered by the companies, and, at 7:00 p. 
m., he sent an emergency call, by radio, 
for the assistance of the 3rd Battalion, 
in reserve. He now distributed the Ist 
Company of shock troops among the 3rd 
and 4th Companies. At 7:12 p. m., divi- 
sion headquarters was informed by the 
artillery observers that the battalion was 
again advancing on the woods. At 7:45 
p. m., observers noticed white light sig- 
nals from the depth of the woods (‘Here 
we are.’) At 8:09 p. m., an artillery ob- 
server reported that the northern tip of 
the woods was again in our possession, 
and that the enemy fire had quieted 
down. 

“An infantry flier sent by the division 
reported that the infantry had again 
reached the old line. 

“After a short pause, a new attack 
was opened at 8:30 p. m. The enemy 
broke into our positions between the 3rd 
Company and what remained of the 4th. 
Both were rolled up against the 2nd and 
5th Companies of the 2nd Battalion, ad- 
joining them on the north. A regroup- 
ing of the massed shock troops for de- 
fense could not be effected for lack of 
time, particularly since at the very open- 
ing of the attack the captain of the 4th 
Company had been killed, and the cap- 
tain of the 3rd Company mortally 
wounded. Those prisoners captured in 
our counterattack fell again into the 
hands of the enemy. 

“At 10:15 p. m., there were only rem- 
nants of the five companies participat- 
ing in the fighting. They succeeded in 
establishing themselves anew in posi- 
tions now held along the Torcy-Belleau 
road. 

“The division had dispatched two com- 
panies of the reserve battalion of the 
3rd Replacement Regiment to Belleau 
from the region north of Bouresches. 
These companies were detailed to the 
347th Regiment for use on the thinned 
portion of its front. The 6th Company 
occupied the southern edge of Belleau as 
a measure of precaution. 
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“The total losses of the five participat- 
ing companies of the Ist and 2nd Bat- 
talions, 347th Regiment, amounted to 7 
officers and 433 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Of these, 2 officers and 64 
non-commissioned officers and men re- 
turned wounded. Therefore, there re- 
mained 5 officers and 369 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men to be classed as 
dead or missing. Assuming that the re- 
port from Eiffel Tower of 5 officers and 
259 men prisoners is correct, 110 men 
must be counted dead. The 66 mentioned 
above as wounded were light cases, and 
returned to duty before the second at- 
tack. At the ratio of 1 dead to 2% 
wounded, there would be a total of 275 
wounded, with 209 of them either seri- 
ously wounded or lightly wounded but 
not recovered. On this basis we should 
count 264 less 209, or 55 unwounded 
prisoners, who must belong mainly to 
the five companies stationed in the west- 
ern corner of the woods, and attacked in 
the rear.” 

So much for the report of Major Gen- 
eral Feldkeller, commander of the 87th 
Infantry Division. Reports to the effect 
that part of the Americans wore Ger- 
man uniforms with insignia of the 109th 
Grenadier Regiment are no doubt mere 
stories. On the other hand, it is true 
that they sought to create confusion 
amidst their foe by calling out in the 
German language. 

Belleau Woods was now entirely in the 
hands of the American 2nd Division. The 
map on page 7 shows clearly the terri- 
tory gained by this division, and that 
gained by the French 167th Division. 

To get an accurate conception of the 
effect produced by the first appearance 
of the young American troops in a 
pitched battle in the western theater of 
war, we must keep in mind both the 
material results attained and the moral 
impression produced. The two com- 
bined will give a correct picture. It is 
much like the effect of a well-directed 
artillery fire; every experienced soldier 
knows that often the moral effect is de- 
cidedly greater than the material. 

The enormous moral impression 
created by the appearance of the Ameri- 
cans on the side of the Allied powers 
was dwelt upon at the beginning. In 
the course of my narrative, I have 
pointed out that the death-defying bold- 
ness of the Americans, their impetuous 
onslaughts, and their tenacious en- 
durance, were well recognized by the 
opposing troops and produced a great 
impression on them. 

The opinion of the commanding gen- 
eral of the 4th Reserve Corps, von Conta, 
concerning the Americans after these 
battles is evidenced from the following 
report, dated August 17, 1918: 

“Fighting Value: The 2nd American 
may be described as a very good divi- 
sion, and might even be considered as fit 
for use as shock troops. The numerous 
attacks by the two Marine regiments 
in Belleau Woods were executed vigor- 
ously and without regard for the con- 
sequences. Our fire did not affect their 
morale sufficiently to interfere appre- 
ciably with their advance; their nerves 
had not yet been used up. 

“The replacement troops must be pro- 
nounced excellent. They are healthy, 


strong, physically well-developed men 
from eighteen to twenty-eight years of 
age, who only need the proper training 
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to be turned into opponents worthy of 
respect. 

“In spirit the troops are lively and full 
of a grim, but good-natured, confidence. 
Indicative is the expression of a pri- 
soner ‘We kill or get killed’.” 

General Ludendorff had recognized 
from the first reports how considerable 
was this new foe and how great the 
danger when many such fine American 
divisions appeared on the front. On 
June 8, he therefore issued the follow- 
ing order to all army groups on the 
Western Front: 

“American units appearing on the 
front should be hit particularly hard in 
order to render difficult the formation of 
an American army.” 

The order is significant in that it 
shows what a high value even the Ger- 
man Supreme Command set on the aid 
of American arms. 

So it was the 2nd Division that bril- 
liantly and deeply engraved in a glorious 
chapter of the history of the war the 
answer to the question as to how the 
Americans would behave in a pitched 
battle.* 

On the edge of the blood-drenched 
woods, however, we might well erect a 
monument draped with the French, Ger- 
man, and American colors, and bearing 
the inscription: 

THESE ARE THE WOODS OF BELLEAU; 
IN JUNE, 1918, WRESTED FROM THE 
FRENCH, AFTER A BRAVE DEFENSE, 
BY THE GERMANS, STORMING ON IN A 
BOLD TWO-DAY OFFENSIVE; HEROIC- 
ALLY DEFENDED BY THEM FOR NINE 
DAYS; THEN TAKEN BY STORM IN TWO 
DAYS, WITH INCOMPARABLE BRAVERY, 
BY THE AMERICANS, WHO REMAINED 
VICTORIOUSLY IN POSSESSION OF THE 
Woops. 

HONOR TO THE UNEXCELLED HEROES 
OF THE THREE NATIONS WHO, TRUE 
TO THEIR FATHERLAND, HERE 
FOUGHT AND DIED. 


*So hat die 2 Division eine glanzende, mit 
chernem Griffel in die Kriegsgeschichte 
eingegrabene Antwort gegeben auf die 
Frage, wie sich die Amerikaner im Gross- 
kampf bewahren wurden. 
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the stream!” cried Branton aloud as if 
in prayer, as he again returned to his 
post at the tower. His wires connecting 
with the outside world were still dead. 
It seemed as though an hour had passed 
since he had heard the roar of the land- 
slide. Half afraid, he looked at his watch 
and was relieved to find that it was only 
ten-ten. The special would still be 
forty-five minutes in reeching the junc- 
tion. The door of the tower opened and 
Branton leaped to greet Tompkins, who 
stood, holding an oar in his hand, drip- 
ping with rain and melting sleet and 
watching him as though convinced of the 
signalman’s insanity. 

“What in blazes,” he demanded, “is 
the matter with you? I near got 
drowned crossin’ that pond in the storm. 
But I hears that racket and looks out o’ 
the window, and then I sees your fire. 
Are you celebratin’ a raise in pay or are 
you drunk?” 

“The trestle’s down,” burst out Bran- 
ton. 

“So that’s what happened a little while 
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ago? I thought I heard a lot o’ noise. 

“Yes, and you’ve got to help me. Is 
your "phone working?” 

“It’s workin’ right enough,” said the 
old man, still puzzled and unimpressed; 
“but what gets you so het up? Supposin’ 
the durned trestle is down? They ain’t 
no more trains tonight, is there?” 

“But there is a train,” answered Bran- 
ton. “There’s trouble up at the mines. 
A special’s on the way. My wires are 
down, so that I can’t get the junction— 
I can’t get any place at all. The train 
will start on its way here from Tower 
W in less than an hour. You're the last 
chance. Tell the telephone operator to 
try for Altoona and the junction. If you 
don’t get either, try to get the Westing- 
house radio plant at Pittsburgh. Then 
tell them to broadcast this message at 
once, and to wire all other plants to 
send it out also. And hurry, hurry!” 

He scribbled a message on a telegraph 
blank and rushed Tompkins, suddenly 
galvanized to action, out of the door. 
There was only a chance, a very faint 
chance, that the plan would work. But 
Tompkins would act swiftly and with in- 
telligence, the signalman knew, for the 
man had gone through several mine dis- 
asters himself, and would be spurred on 
by the plight of the entombed men. 

“IT got ‘em, boy, I got ’em,” came a 
triumphant call some minutes later from 
the doorway, and Branton turned from 
his still useless telegraph key to grasp 
the miner’s hand. 

“Tell me about it,” he demanded. 

“I gave the girl at the exchange your 
message,” he said. “I said to burn the 
wires to Pittsburgh. I got the Westing- 
house plant inside of three minutes after 
she’d said the Altoona wires was down, 
and no answer came from the junction. 

“I'm talkin’ for Tower Z of. the Mid- 
land-Pipestone Branch’, I says to ‘em. 
‘They’s been a landslide,’ I says. ‘The 
wires is down. A special is hell-bent for 
the cave-in up to the mines, and will run 
off a busted trestle unless she’s stopped 
pronto. We can’t get to the junction to 
warn ’em. If you folks’ll broadcast this 
here message maybe some radio nut near 
the junction will pick it up and tell ’em 
to stop the train.” Then I reads ’em your 
message.” 

During this time the amplifier, which 
Branton had brought back to the tower 
was giving forth the strains of the 
second opera. It fell on unhearing ears, 
for Branton failed to share the optimism 
expressed by the older man, who seemed 
certain that the message would be heard 
and the train halted. Both men then 
looked toward the wireless. 

“Stand by for important announce- 
ment,” came the voice of the broadcaster 
again, this time breaking into the music. 
“The Harrisburg radio station has just 
received the following message from the 
Westinghouse plant at Pittsburgh: 

“All persons living near the Midland 
railway system and particularly on the 
line running from Altoona to Pipestone 
junction are urged to see whether they 
can intercept special train on way to 
disaster at mine. Trestle is down and 
wires not working. You have only a 
few moments to save more than a hun- 
dred lives!” 

“There’s your message now, boy,” 
cried Tompkins in triumph, “that’ll get 
‘em. What'd I tell you?” 

“It’s weird,” returned Branton. “I 
never felt before the way I do now. The 
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special won’t get to the junction for 
twenty minutes. And I know of a dozen 
people near there with radio receiving 
sets. It may work, Tompkins!” 

In an effort to quiet his own nerves, 
Branton made a cup of coffee for himself 
and the miner. His watch showed that 
it was now eleven o’clock. Either the 
special had been saved by this time, or 
was beyond the reach of mortal hands. 
Both men, from time to time, looked 
appealingly at the radio amplifier, as if 
their very anxiety might persuade it to 
speak. At last they heard the voice of 
the announcer: 

“For the information of those who 
heard the appeal to stop the special (it 
said), we are happy to state that the 
train was halted at the junction. We 
have no further details. Good night.” 

“You done it, boy!” burst out the 
miner. 

But Branton did not speak. The 
strain of the past hour left him numb. 
He was soon alone in the tower again, 
as Tompkins returned to his home. The 
telegraph instruments were still silent. 

The hours of the night passed slowly, 
but at last the eastern sky beyond the 
horizon of the hills turned from black to 
gray and from gray to white. The rain 
had stopped entirely and the coming of 
the sun brought faint touches of pink, 
which rested, in kindly fashion, on the 
rocks and crags of the mountains. 
Branton stumbled to his feet as the dawn 
crept through the windows of the signal 
tower. 

He hurried down the track to the 
trestle, where a scene of the wildest 
confusion met his eyes. The _ track 
swung crazily in the air on the near side 
of the gorge, for the landslide had torn 
away the supporting timbers and braces. 

Branton was eating a makeshift break- 
fast when he heard the whistle of a 
locomotive and again hurried out of the 
tower. On the other side of the ravine 
he saw an engine to which was coupled a 
large derrick. A flat gondola car at the 
end of the train was piled high with 
lumber, rails, and other equipment for 
repair work. 

“Hello!” called out the engineer of 
the locomotive, leaving his cab and ad- 
vancing along the track to the point 
where the break had occurred. “Hear 
you had some trouble.” 

“Just a little,” replied Branton, stand- 
ing on the side of the ravine. “How 
long will it be before things are going 
again? And what’s happened up at the 
mines? I can’t make a soul answer 
over my wires.” 

“Guess we'll get the break done by 
night,” answered the engineer. 
haven’t any dope about the mine. The 
Division Super sent this message to you. 
I'll wrap it around a stone and toss it 
over.” 

The engineer folded a telegraph blank, 
which he took from his hat, around a 
pebble and threw it to Branton. The 
young man read the message eagerly, 
and then frowned in bewilderment. 

“What does it mean?” he called to the 
engineer, who was watching him with 
a delighted grin. 

“I don’t know a thing, son,” was the 
reply. “Don’t know a thing. Well, I’ll 
see you later.” 

He turned and hurried back to his 
locomotive. Branton opened the tele- 
gram from his chief once more. 
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February, 1929 


“Listen in on Harrisburg program to- 
night” (it said). 

Branton, after getting a few hours’ 
rest, returned to his post in the after- 
noon and was surprised when, at eight 
o’clock, the engineer, the foreman of 
the wrecking crew, and a number of the 
workmen appeared at the tower. 

“We laid a little foot-bridge across 
the busted part of the trestle,” ex- 
plained the engineer. “We want to hear 
this radio stuff. Got her wound up yet?” 

“Come on in,” smiled Branton, “she’s 
wound up all right. Hello, Tompkins; 
you here, too?” 

“Stand by for news dispatches from 
Harrisburg,” ordered the voice of the 
broadcaster from the amplifier which 
Branton had again attached, this time 
so that his audience could listen in. The 
little circle of men leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“Philadelphia, March 29 (began the 
dispatch). A special train, with more 
than a hundred people on board, was 
saved last night when a farmer living 
near Tower W at the Pipestone junction 
of the Midland railway heard an appeal 
on his radio set to warn the engineer 
that a trestle on the branch ahead had 
been torn away by a landslide. 

“In a statement issued from his office 
here today, H. H. Merriam, president of 
the Midland system, declared that the 
credit should go to Howard Branton, a 
youthful signalman. 

“One of the worst storms in the his- 
tory of the State swept through the Al- 
legheny Mountains last night. Branton, 
having been told by wire that a special 
was being hurried to the mine, was on 
guard. He is 

“Hey, what’d you cut her out for?” 
came from Tompkins, as the voice sud- 
denly stopped. “What’s the big idea? It 
was just gettin’ excitin’.” 

“I know most of the rest of it myself,” 
returned Branton, his face crimson. “But 
what did the relief workers do? Did 
they get to the mine? And where did 
the newspaper get all that stuff?” 

“IT told ’em some of it,” admitted 
Tompkins. “I got so blamed curious 
about the fellers at the mine that I 
called up a newspaper office at Johns- 
town this mornin’. The editor tells me 
that the relief squads continued the trip 
by auto after the train was stopped, and 
that most of the miners was safe. Then 
he made me tell him what you done. The 
boys fixin’ the trestle said I wasn’t to let 
on.” 

The audience then filed slowly out of 
the door and back to the work of repair- 
ing the trestle. Branton was alone 
again—confused but happy and glad. 
After all, his chance had come and he 
had made good. He wondered whether 
Susan had heard, Susan of the brown 
eyes. Maybe she had just been listening 
in. Possibly promotion would follow, and 
possibly she would not think that he was 
so slow. His thoughts were interrupted 
by the click of the telegraph, the wires 
having been repaired. His own call 
sounded. 

“Proud and happy (came the mes- 
sage). Heard it all. When will I see 
you? SUSAN.” 

“Can I send a return message?” he 
asked the operator. 

“Sure,” came the telegraphic answer. 


“Coming first furlough” (he clicked). 
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YOU CAN SAVE 


FROM WHEREVER YOU ARE 


SEND FOR 
LEAFLET 
“BANKING 


BY MAIL.” 


ALLOT- 
MENTS 


ACCEPTED 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


74 Wall St., New York 


CHARTERED 1829 -:- -:- ASSETS OVER $100,000,000.00 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
AS SOON 


AS YOUR 
DEPOSIT 
REACHES 


us 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 


value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. ricnen street, s. x. Washington, D. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGED 


To send in their changes of address 
giving both the old and new address 


When you move or are transferred let us know AT 
ONCE. This will insure your getting each number 


of The Leatherneck promptly. 


My old address was: My new address is: 
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A Page From A Marine’s Sketchbook 


YOu KNOW — WMATS YOUR NAME 
WHEN YOU WHERE ,WERE 
4 &S 


Z FIRST 
YEARS 


NO FOOLIN SARG’ WHAT DO You 
THINK: ‘U.S.M.C.. STANDS / 


ARE THE warvest,? 


YOU DONT KNOW THE SCORE - 


GUESS | BETTER KEEP On 
DRAWING MARINES AND LET 
Me. Je DRaw Te 
OR mabe - wal / 


art ARTERY 
\ on" 'S Back 
CuIna 


KEYS WO. 28 


So | TELLS THIS BOZO- FELLOW 


ND THEY kip 
ABOUT NICARAGUA 


LAND vouR Rane ARE You. 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS. 


Sy, 
An, wet 
PARD on co. of 


The Mark of Quality 


| Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils | 

Paraffine Wax and Candles = 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia Bulgaria eek 
China India Netherlands India Turkey Greece fe 
Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria Jugoslavia pea 
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Camels, of course 


The more you demand of a cigarette, 


the quicker you come to 


ey. 
CG” 
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© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C / 


